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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  APRIL  23,  1932 


Economy  Measures  and  Radio  Competition 
Chief  Topics  of  N.  Y.  Conventions 


A.N.P.A.  Will  Also  Consider  Rate  Reduction  Demands  of  Advertisers — Associated  Press 
Members  to  Discuss  Assessments  and  Broadcasting  of  News 

'HE  MOST  perplexing  problems  -  an  equal  place  with  that  of  cost  ci 

confronting  newspaper  publishers  to-  By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE  The  attitude  of  the  Association  o 

namely,  how  to  economize  further  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ti»nal  Advertisers  is  expected  to 

hout  curtailing  service  or  injuring  P*‘e«  with  this  request,  killing  the  story  in  the  method  of  electing  directors  will  with  some  criticism, 
quality  of  their  product  and  how  to  '«  New  York  and  sending  a  notice  to  undoubtedly  be  given  a  hearing  at  Mon-  Newsprint,  a  vital  subject  in  pr 
‘t  the  growing  demand  for  advertis-  other  members  that  it  was  not  trans-  day’s  meeting.  James  P.  Bole,  Bose-  conventions,  does  not  rise  to  such 
rate  reductions,  are  expected  to  form  m'ttmg  the  news.  The  general  manager  man  Chromcle;  Warren  B.  Davis,  Mis-  importance  this  year,  but  there  are 
main  basis  of  discussion  at  the  an-  received  Colonel  Lindbergh  s  personal  soula  Missoulian;  and  J.  H.  Dickey,  Jr.,  pects  of  a  difference  of  opinion  : 
J  convention  of  the  American  News-  appreciation  for  the  considerate  action.  Butte  Daily  Post,  in  a  recent  circular  members  on  the  proposed  counter^ 


>ior  to  the  A.N.P.A.  convention  on 
)!iday,  April  25,  the  members  of  the 


ixiated  Press  will  hold  their  annual 
rting  in  the  Roof  Garden  of  the 
aWorf-Astoria,  bringing  the  annual 


_  bringing  the  annual 

etings  of  these  two  groups  together 
ier  one  roof  again  for  the  first  time 
ce  the  old  Waldorf  was  abandoned 
ee  years  ago.  The  annual  luncheon 
'he  A.P.  will  also  be  held  on  Monday 
ihe  Grand  Ballroom. 

The  economy  problem  will  be  taken 
by  the  A.P.  as  well  as  the  A.N.P.A. 


Is  year,  and,  it  is  expected,  that  some 
krussion  of  reduction  in  assessments 
I  be  brought  forward  at  Monday’s 
tting.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
P.  were  to  meet  at  the  organization’s 
Ices,  383  Madison  Avenue  on  April 
23. 

ihe  A.N.P.A.  convention  was  also  to 
preceded  by  a  board  of  directors’ 
Iffing  on  Saturday  this  week,  at  which 

[preparations  will  be  made  for  the 
al  meeting. 

mk  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
'.inijton  Star  and  president  of  the 
will  preside  on  Monday.  With 
on  the  dais  will  be  Kent  Cooper, 
al  manager,  and  Jackson  Elliott, 
ant  general  manager.  In  any  dis- 
>n  of  economy  moves  it  is  ex- 


their  territories.  If  there  should  be  any 
demand  that  the  A.N.P.A.  go  on  record 
as  favoring  a  countervailing  tariff,  how- 
H  expected  this  will  be  defeated. 

At  last  year’s  convention  the 

^B  •  9*^ in  radio  centered  around  news  broad- 
^  casting  and  competition  of  radio  with 

^  I"  2  newspapers  the  advertising  field.  In 

«  g  *  week’s  some  criticism  is 

^B  t,  Bfc  .  expected  of  legislative  discrimination 

m  between  newspapers  radio.  Recent 

1  announcements  of  the  Post  Office  De- 

partment  that  newspapers  sending  news 

ra  of  sweepstakes  and  lotteries  through  the 

f  k  mails  would  be  prosecuted,  while  radio 

St.^_  allowed  to  continue  broadcasting  in- 

formation  will  probably  come  for 
lively  discussion. 

llest  hotel,  47  stories  in  height,  looking  The  comrnittee  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
lolomew’s  Church  in  the  foreground.  Advertising  wiU  meet  m  the 

Bureau  s  offices  on  the  26th  to  consider 
urgetl  the  selection  of  directors  accord-  the  annual  report,  which  will  be  pre- 
ing  to  definitely  outlined  regions  rather  sented  to  the  general  membership  by 
than  according  to  density  of  population.  William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
The  A.N.P.A.  convention  will  open  Bureau,  later  in  the  week, 
with  the  special  session  for  small  daily  The  annual  Bureau  of  Advertising 
newspapers  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  at  dinner  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball- 

2  p.m.  Tuesday.  Economy  discussions  room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Thursday 
The  have  already  been  given  definite  places  evening  at  6.30.  Speakers  will  be :  Hon. 

in  the  program  for  this  session.  In  the  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Secretary  of  War; 
general  meetings  to  follow  it  is  ex-  Hon.  Robert  L.  O’Brien,  chairman  of 
pected  a  great  part  of  the  discussion  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission;  and  Rev. 
will  center  around  an  exchange  of  ideas  Dr.  W.  Warren  Giles.  Lily  Pons,  star 
on  present  advertising  and  economic  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company, 

_  _  _ ! _  to  will  sing.  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  chairman 

_  ..hat  methfxls  they  can  take  to  of  the  Bureau’s  committee,  will  intro- 

stop  further  shrinkage  of  advertising  duce  the  Hon.  Russell  Wilson,  Mayor 
linage  and  to  increase  business,  if  pos-  of  Cincinnati,  who  will  be  toastmaster. 
■■  ■_.  The  reports  of  L.  B.  Palmer,  general 

,  _ _  _ _ ,  . .  .  . .  In  the  ab.scnce  of  Harry  Chandler,  manager,  and  Walter  Dear  of  the /crjcy 

•e  Lindbergh  story  will  also  figure  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  publisher  of  Los  Angeles  Times  and  CiVv /ourno/,  treasurer  of  the  A.N.P.A., 
"  ....  —  .  "...  ...  ......  ^  general  sessions,  and 

,  committee  reports  will  be  read  by  the 

of  the  following  chairmen:  Col.  Robert  R. 

. .  . . .  „  _  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune,  freedom 

.  !  1 1  _  r  \ r.  \.,  will  preside,  of  the  press :  George  J.  Auer,  New  York 
The  problem  of  meeting  demands  by  Herald  Tribune,  linage  measurement; 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


ed  that  a  proposal  to  reduce  assess- 
its  will  have  a  number  of  advocates 
he  floor.  This  move  is  expected  to 
larticularly  favored  by  a  number  of 


- J  - ;  — , — ,  Bouin  on  rurx  .avenue,  wnn  dui 

Inern  newspaper  publishers  who  have 

h  carrying  on  correspondence  on  the  The  speaker  at  the  annual  luncheor 
|«t  for  several  months.  of  the  A.P.  will  be  the  Hon.  Ogden  L 

ompetition  of  radio  broadcasters  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
h  daily  newspapers  in  dissemination  Five  directors  will  be  elected  by  th« 
pews  is  expected  to  come  up  again  A.P.,  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  ex- 

I  nominees  wen 
nominating  com- 


IcOTsideration,  particularly  since  the 
ption  has  been  aggravated  by  the  re-  . 

of  the  mittee  at  a  mejcting  la_st  Feb.  4. 

_ .  _  _jrpora-  nominees  are: 

with  announcers  at  the  scene  of  sas  City  Star. 
ty.  The  broadcasters  also  sent  delphia  Bulletin 
men  into  the  offices  of  the  A.P.  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Jnited  Press  to  get  late  bulletins  on  Washington  Star; 


spot  broadcasting  of 


George  B.  Longan,  Kan- 
•  Robert  McLean.  Phila- 
Frederick  IC.  Murphy, 
:  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
.Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
W.  J.  Pape.  Water- 


problems.  Publishers  are  anxious 
learn  wl 


lion  by  which  A.P.  members  sig-  can;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun, 

their  willingness  to  consider  sym-  Howard  C.  Rice.  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Re- 

ically  any  suggestions  made  to  former;  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  Phoenix  sible. 

by  the  A.N.P.A.  (Ariz.)  Republican  and  Gazette;  and 

'ther  discussion  if  A.P.  members  Tribune  and  Leader.  president  of  the  A.N.P.A., 

up  the  recent  request  of  Colonel  Messrs.  Noyes.  Ochs,  McLean  and  unable  to  attend  because  of  illness.  How- 
bergh  that  press  associations  and  Murphy  and  B.  H.  Anthony,  Nexv  Bed-  ard  Davis,  business  manager 

papers  kill  the  news  that  the  U.S.  ford  (Mass.)  Standard,  are  the  retiring  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  vice- 

sury  was  tracing  $50,000  in  bank-  directors.  president  of  the  A.N.P.A. 

I  paid  as  a  ransom  for  the  recovery  The  movement  recently  started  by  _  .  V'  '  ' 

^  Lindbergh  baby.  The  A.P,  com-  three  Montana  members  for  a  change  advertisers  for  rate  reductions  will  hold 
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SOCIETY  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 
BEGINS  WASHINGTON  MEETING 

President  Fred  Fuller  Shedd  Says  Press  Will  Be  Forum  in 
Which  New  Economic  Ideas  Will  Be  Heard 
— School  Plans  Heard 


(By  telegraph  to  £ditor  &  Publisher) 
ASHINGTON,  D.  C.  April  21. 
— The  American  Society  of 

Newspaper  Editors  began  its  tenth  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  National  Press 
Club  today  with  prospects  of  better 
than  average  attendance,  and  a  program 
centered  around  confidential  discussions 
of  current  problems  by  administrative 
and  legislative  leaders. 

Disposing  of  routine  business  at  the 
opening  session,  the  editors  received 
the  encouraging  news  from  Treasurer 
E  S.  Beck  that  the  Society’s  bank  bal¬ 
ance  is  considerably  larger  than  last 
year’s  and  that  practically  the  entire 
membership  is  in  good  standing.  Mr. 
Beck,  managing  editor  of  the  ChUago 
Tribune  and  one  of  the  Society’s 
founders,  proposed  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  com¬ 
mending  the  services  to  the  Society  in 
its  first  decade  by  Casper  S.  Yost, 
prime  mover  of  the  organization,  its 
first  president  and  continuously  a  mem- 
l)cr  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  James  M. 
Thomson,  New  Orleans  Itcm-Tributtc, 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  Christian  Scictice  Mon¬ 
itor,  and  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
Times,  Mr.  Thomson  also  moving  that, 
in  view  of  the  treasury’s  prosperity, 
the  resolutions  be  suitably  engrossed 
and  framed. 

President  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  named  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  Messrs.  Beck  and  Abbot  and 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  a  past  presi- 
dent. 

Members  of  the  nominating  committee, 
elected  by  the  body  for  the  first  time, 
are:  Tom  Wallace;  A.  O.  H.  Grier, 
IVilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening; 
Burrows  Matthews,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express;  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des 
Moines  Register-Tribune;  and  S.  M. 
Williams,  Bidder  Brothers  Newspapers. 

President  Shedd  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee:  Paul  Bellamy,  Clevelatid  Plain 
Dealer;  Donald  Sterling,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Jouriusl,  and  James  Stuart,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star. 

President  Shedd’s  report  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  body  for  action  tomorrow  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  concern¬ 
ing  the  Society’s  power  to  discipline 
members.  This  topic  has  been  before 
the  organization  since  1924  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  reconciles  the  diver¬ 
gent  views  as  to  the  Society’s  duties  and 
powers  represented  by  Mr.  Yost,  who 
has  opposed  the  exercise  of  drastic 
measures  against  individuals  for  the 
acts  of  newspapers,  and  by  Messrs.  Ab¬ 
bot  and  Wallace,  who  have  upheld  in 
meeting  and  among  the  directors  the 
view  that  the  Society  should  hold  in¬ 
dividual  editors  responsible  for  acts 
which  brought  disgrace  upon  the  group 
and  the  profession.  The  resolution  to 
be  acted  upon  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
.\bbot  and  seconded  by  Air.  Yost  at  the 
mid-winter  directors’  meeting. 

Referring  to  current  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  Mr.  Shedd  claimed  for  the  daily 
newspapers  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  manful  w«y  in  which  the  na¬ 
tion  has  faced  its  troubles. 

“But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed,  nor  is 
it  to  be  desired,’’  he  continued,  “th.it 
when  we  shall  come  up  out  of  this 
depression  it  shall  be  to  resume  the 
same  old  course,  follow  the  same  old 
cycle,  and  ultimately  drop  back  again 
in  the  same  old  way  into  the  same  old 
slough  of  despond.  There  have  been 
teachings  in  this  experience.  There  will 
be  truths  evolved  and  some  fallacies 
will  develop  along  with  the  truths. 
There  are  certain  to  be  changes  in  our 
formulae  of  business,  of  government 
The  popular  mind  is  in  a  mood  to  be 
responsive  to  the  proffer  of  new  ideas. 


perhaps  of  old  ideas  in  new  garb.  The 
natural  consequences  of  a  long  contin¬ 
ued  period  of  mental  unrest,  worriment, 
dissatisfaction,  if  not  actual  discontent, 
are  to  be  expected.  And  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility  for  the  news¬ 
paper  press  to  provide  the  forum  in 
which  these  changes  shall  be  discusserl 
by  the  people  and  public  opinion  shall 
be  formed,  organized  and  brought  into 
action.  Better  that  the  newspapers 
should  render  the  service  than  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  soap-box,  or  even 
to  the  radio  broadcast,  or  to  the  various 
mouthpieces  that  range  between.” 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  newspajKr 
aspects  of  the  Lindbergh  case  promise 
to  provide  spirited  discussion  at  the 
Friday  session.  Joseph  C.  Hostetler, 
of  Cleveland,  will  present  the  legal 
phases  of  press  freedom,  to  be  followed 
by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  will  deliver  an  objective 
address  on  events  of  the  past  year  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject.  S.  M.  Williams, 
who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Nezvs  against  a  “constructive 
contempt”  proceeding  by  a  local  court, 
will  give  the  Society  details  of  that 
case. 

Only  one  shop  talk  luncheon  has  been 
scheduled  for  this  year,  in  order  that  all 
present  may  have  an  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  discussion  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  kidnaping  coverage,  following  an 
address  by  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Pitblisher.  This  luncheon 
will  be  held  Friday  noon. 

The  afternoon  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  confidential  addresses  by  Og¬ 
den  L.  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  Senator  Carter  Glass,  member 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Louis  Brownlow,  of  Chicago,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  moming  will  discuss  the  “News¬ 
papers  and  the  Relief  Problem,”  and 
on  Saturday  night  a  “not-for-publica- 
tion”  meeting  will  follow  the  annual 
dinner.  It  is  understood  that  Eugene 
Meyer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

A  number  of  journalism  school 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  25 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

April  26-29 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers'  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City, 

April  27-28— -Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Neil  House,  Columbus. 

April  28-30 — 'Texas  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  Press  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Denton,  Tex. 

May  5-7 — Panhandle  Press  Assn., 
convention,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

May  6-7 — Texas  Women’s  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Austin. 

May  13-14 — Advertising  Affilia¬ 
tion,  meeting,  Cleveland. 


heads  and  presidents  of  state  editorial 
associations  have  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  to  attend  its  meet¬ 
ing.  They  listened  with  interest  to 
the  report  of  the  journalism  schools 
committee,  presented  this  afternoon, 
which  gave  its  approval  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  Pulitzer  School 
curriculum,  and  again  urged  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  relations  between  schools 
of  journalism  and  papers  generally. 

(3.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Leader  and  Tribune,  presented  a  report 
for  the  Montana  school  which  decried 
the  postponement  of  journalistic  in¬ 
struction  until  the  third  academic  year 
and  advocated  intensive  professional 
and  laboratory  study.  Relations  between 
the  schools  and  newspapers  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  report  as  excellent  in 
the  Middle  and  Far  West. 

Abolition  of  the  Oregon  University 
school  of  journalism  was  explained  by 
Mr.  Sterling  as  due  to  stringent  econ¬ 
omy  compelled  by  the  state  Governor. 
Considerable  duplication  had  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  university  and  the  state  col¬ 
lege  40  miles  away,  Mr.  Sterling  said, 
as  the  result  of  competitive  rivalry  and 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
under  the  compulsion  of  a  total  budget 
cut  from  four  million  to  two  million 
dollars  had  completely  reorganized  the 
state’s  educational  program,  transferring 
some  courses,  combining  some  •  and 
completely  eliminating  others.  Despite 
strenuous  protests  by  the  press  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Mr.  Sterling  said  he  believed  the 
dropping  of  the  journalistic  school  was 
final. 
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Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manage 
New  York  Sun,  advertising  agents 
Elzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star,  radit 
Harvey  J.  Kelley,  special  standing  co® 
mittee;  Charles  A.  Webb,  Asheii, 
(N.  C.)  Citizen,  open  shop  divisiot 
George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  Pla 
Dealer,  mechanical ;  E.  M.  Antiii 
Chicago  Tribune,  traffic;  and  Jen* 
D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Pot 
Standard,  postal.  W.  E.  Wines,  n* 
ager  of  the  mechanical  department,  a 
VV.  J.  Mathey,  manager  of  the  ttaft 
department,  will  report  on  the 
ations  of  their  departments  in  the  hsi 
year. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  p*. 
ladium-Item,  will  preside  over  the  m;; 
dailies’  meeting  for  which  the  foUoti* 
topics  have  been  suggested: 


D< 


0 

duri: 

outd 


Editorial 


W'hat  do  you  as  a  publisher  bot 
about  your  own  editorial  departmal? 

How  a  publisher  can  save  monejac 
build  good  will  by  adapting  his  nevs 
paper  to  the  community. 

What  can  newspajiers  do  to  bale 
good  will? 

Have  newspaper  publishers  obtXK 
any  substantial  cuts  in  the  price  of  Ike 
features? 

Business 


Will  a  newspaper,  in  the  long  m 
have  a  stronger  good  will  if  the  path 
lisher  concentrates  his  efforts  oo  tk 
business  side  during  periods  of  dt- 
pression  ? 

Should  newspapers  extend  credit  tc 
a  selected  number  of  merchants  w 
should  the  merchant  depend  entire!; 
upon  his  bank  for  credit? 

What  can  the  newspapers  do  in  i 
constructive  way  to  help  the  merclur 
through  his  present  difficulty? 

How  can  additional  revenue  be  se¬ 
cured  for  the  Saturday  evening  pape 
so  that  this  edition  will  break  even? 

How  can  additional  revenue  be  se 
cured  for  the  Sunday  paper? 

What  methods  have  publishers  usei' 
to  encourage  collections? 

What  has  been  the  experience  ci 
members  in  conducting  departments  dr 
voted  to  local  markets’  choice  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  their  preparation? 

Circulation 

If  more  circulation  is  added,  when 
can  the  additional  revenue  be  secure 
to  compensate  for  more  circulation' 
Should  publishers  under  present  con(l 
tions  allow  circulation  to  coast  along 
Mechanical 

Has  any  publisher  installed  equ 
ment  which  actually  reduces  the  cost « 
production  ? 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  A.N.P. 
will  be  held  Thursday  at  which  t; 
officers  will  be  elected. 


WINCHELL  HAS  BREAKDOWb 

Walter  Winchell,  Broadway  d'lur 
ist  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  c 
lapsed  after  completing  his  radio  broa 
cast  for  the  Lucky  Strike  Hour  at : 
National  Broadcasting  Company  stud  ■ 
in  New  York,  April  16.  He  was ' 
ported  to  have  suffered  a  nerv - 
breakdown  from  overwork.  It  is  ■' 
known  when  he  will  be  able  to  ref 
to  work.  During  his  illness  L 
Yawitz,  Sunday  columnist  of  the  M- 
ror,  is  doing  Winchell’s  daily 
and  Louis  Sobol,  Broadway  colimis 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
master  of  ceremonies  on  the  « 
program.  Winchell  is  being  treated 
his  apartment  in  the  Hotel  Lincoln 
his  personal  physician. 
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PORTER  CARRUTHERS  RESIC^ 

Porter  Carruthers,  who  recently 
signed  as  assistant  business  manager 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  rctu^ 
recently  from  a  cruise  to  Panama 
the  West  Indies,  accompanied  by 
Carruthers  and  their  children, 
announcement  has  been  made  regard^ 
Mr.  Carruthers’  new  business  plans 
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PREFERENCE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  UNSHAKEN 

Despite  1931  Decrease  in  Volume  National  Advertisers  Spent  Virtually  Same  Share  of  Advertising 
Dollars  in  Newspapers  As  in  1929 — Space  Purchased  Totalled  $205,000,000 


OF  AN  estimated  total  of  $442,500,-  By  WILLIAM 

000  spent  by  national  advertisers  Director,  Bureau  of 

during  1931  in  newspapers,  magazines, 

outdoor  signs,  chain  broadcasting  and  car  which  a  campaign  may  be  based  than 

ever  before  in  their  history. 

_  We  have  been  experimenting  recently 
in  a  series  of  meetings  with  advertising 
agents  and  advertisers,  trying  to  find  out 
what  type  of  information  is  most  com¬ 
monly  needed.  We  have  been  present¬ 
ing  at  those  gatherings  a  summary  of 
\vhat  we  know  about  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium  in  the  form  of  charts.  From  the 
contacts  we  have  sufficient  information 
on  which  to  build  a  new  “standard  pres¬ 
entation.”  We  will  have  this  completed 
within  the  next  few  weeks  and  expect 
to  show  parts  of  it  at  the  forthcoming 
A.  N.  P.  A.  convention.  It  will  offer  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  immediate  re¬ 
lationship  between  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales,  and  will  also  serve  as  a 


A.  THOMSON 

Advertising,  A.N.P.A. 

basis  for  further  studies  which  we  are 
always  making. 

Editor  &  Pubusher  has  published 
frequently  during  the  past  year  excerpts 
from  special  studies  and  sales  promotion 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau.  This 
material,  which  the  Bureau’s  member¬ 
ship  is  finding  so  vR.luable,  is  equipping 
thousands  of  newspaper  salesmen  with 
ammunition.  Tlirough  them,  as  well  as 
through  the  Bureau’s  staff,  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
search  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
advertisers.  In  this  way,  the  member¬ 
ship  is  furnishing  a  logical  extension 
of  the  Bureau’s  work. 

As  our  forthcoming  annual  report 
will  show  the  Bureau  has  more  than  held 
its  own  in  point  of  membership.  At  the 


William  A.  Thomson 

cards,  the  newspapers  received  $205,- 
000,000.  This  share  was  $55,000,000 
less  than  that  received  in  the  peak  year 
of  1929.  But  a  significant  thing  is  that 
it  represented  almost  the  same  propor¬ 
tionate  amount.  In  other  words,  the 
slice  of  the  advertiser’s  dollar  allotted 
to  the  newspapers  was  47c  in  1929  and 
46.^  in  1931. 

These  figures  suggest  a  consistent  at¬ 
titude  of  national  advertisers  toward 
newspaper  advertising ;  they  demonstrate 
its  stability,  as  well  as  the  indication 
which  it  constantly  offers  of  the  trends 
of  business.  Newspaper  linage  seems 
quicker  to  reflect  trade  and  to  point  its 
future  course  than  any  other  medium. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  we  do 
not  know  when  newspaper  volume  will 
begin  to  show  an  increase,  but  we  think 
this  increase  will  either  slightly  pre¬ 
cede  or  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  first 
general  sign  of  business  improvement. 

Some  of  the  work  done  by  us  among 
advertisers  and  agents  in  the  past  year 
has  been  done  in  preparation  for  future 
developments.  Much  of  the  new  ma¬ 
terial  we  have  been  gathering  since  early 
in  1931  has  behind  it  the  same  purpose. 

Since  the  depression  set  in,  advertis¬ 
ing  men  have  had  occasion  to  do  some 
»ber  thinking,  because  every  medium 
has  been  subjected  to  a  challenge  to 
Pa.v  its  way  for  the  advertiser.  The 
almost  endless  procession  of  articles  and 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  research  has 
been  one  of  the  direct  developments  of 
this  period.  The  government’s  Census 
of  Distribution  is  stimulating  the  thirst 
for  research.  Specifically,  it  is  bring- 
^  mg  under  the  spotlight  once  more  tlic 
:  yast  importance  of  market  study  which 
^iBs  always  formed  the  major  part  of 
w  newspaper’s  claim  as  a  national  me- 
I  dium. 

If  we  have  never  been  in  the  “re- 
*«arch  era”  before,  we  are  going  to  move 
mto  it  as  sewn  as  advertising  resumes 
ds  place  as  a  normal  factor  in  business. 
Hie  Bureau  of  .'\dvertising  wants  to  be 
lully  prepared  to  meet  the  new  require- 
tments.  Newspapers  got  a  rather  late 
in  research  and  up  to  a  few  years 

1*^'  /laily  publications  knew'  much 

*hout  their  own  medium.  Today  other 
Wodiums  may  have  more  elaborate  sys- 
of  interpreting  their  functions,  but 
newspapers  are  in  better  position  to 
*’'PPly  the  practical  knowledge  on 
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OUR  DAY  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 

By  HARRY  CHANDLER 
President,  A.N.P.A. 

Take  away  the  newspaper — and  this  country  of  ours  would  herome  a 
scene  of  chaos. 

Without  daily  a.ssurance  as  the  exact  facts — so  far  as  we  are  able  to  know 
and  publish  them — the  public  . 
imagination  would  run  riot. 

Ten  days  without  the  daily 
newspaper  and  the  strong  pres¬ 
sure  of  worry  and  fear  would 
throw  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  into  moh  hysteria — feeding 
upon  rumors,  alarms,  terrified 
by  bugbears  and  illusions. 

We  have  become  the  watch¬ 
men  of  the  night  and  of  a 
troubled  day. 

If  the  American  newspaper 
has  occupied  a  position  of  high 
responsibility  before,  its  weight 
of  responsibility  has  been 
doubled  during  this  trying 
period. 

This  period  of  depression  has 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
mood  of  the  .American  public. 

In  the  years  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  world  war  it  seemed 
as  though  our  quondam  sense 
of  rare  and  responsibility  had 
been  recklessly  tossed  away. 

Nobody  seemed  to  care  about 
anything  —  or  to  think  about 
anything  except  having  a  good 
time,  of  making  money  and 
spending  it. 

The  collapse  of  an  inflated  jj^rry  Chandler 

era  of  spending  has  suddenly 

sobered  them.  It  isn’t  jokes  and  cocktails  that  they  want  now.  It  is  bread 
and  butter— and  facts. 

This  changed  mood  opens  for  the  newspaper  publishers  of  .America  a 
new  day  of  increased  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

A  frightened  public  looks  to  us  for  the  truth.  We  have  become  a  sheet 
anchor  in  the  storm. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  many  times  that  the  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  association  take  a  united  stand  on  this  or  that  public  policy.  I  feel 
that  in  so  doing  we  would  surrender  the  greatest  strength  of  the  American 
newspaper.  Each  newspaper  should  stand  in  a  position  of  responsible 
stewardship  to  its  own  people  acting  on  its  own  convictions  and  answering 
to  its  own  conscience. 

No  one  knows  what  the  immediate  events  of  the  future  may  bring  forth. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  out  of  this  period  of  suffering  much  good  must 
inevitably  come.  If  we  were  nursing  vital  and  dangerous  errors  in  our 
commercial  and  industrial  system — and  if  we  were  started  on  a  dangerous 
and  ruinous  path  we  can  well  give  thanks  that  the  crash  has  happened  now 
—rather  than  later  when  its  correction  would  involve  more  peril. 

Every  publisher  who  may  read  these  words  believes  and  knows  in  his 
heart  that  in  every  fundamental  element  our  country  is  on  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  U.  S.  At  heart  it  is  strong  and 
firm.  It  will  ride  out  the  storm,  but  during  the  period  of  the  hurricane  it 
is  up  to  us — the  newspaper  publishers — to  stand  with  resolution  at  the 
wheel. 

These  are  the  times  when  the  conduct  of  a  daily  newspaper  ceases  to 
be  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  becomes  a  stewardship  that  often  involves 
great  self-sacrifice  and  great  courage. 

As  I  believe  in  the  U.  S.  so  I  believe  in  the  honesty  and  good  faith  and 
unselfishness  of  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  And  I  believe  in  their  con¬ 
secration  to  this  trust  and  in  their  ability  to  keep  the  beacon  lighted  during 
a  period  of  very  rough  weather. 

The  public  offers  us  faith  and  trust. 

We  will  return  them  honesty  of  effort. 


close  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  1,  there 
were  405  memberships  representing  475 
individual  newspapers.  There  were  404 
memberships  at  March  1,  1931. 

GRAPHIC  IS  DROPPED 
FROM  A.B.C.  LISTS 

Voluntary  Suspension  Announced 
Because  of  Inability  to  Make  Audit 

— Will  Make  Examination  of 
Next  Six  Months 

A  voluntary  suspension  of  the  New 
York  Eivning  Graphic  from  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  was  announced 
in  an  A.B.C.  bulletin  April  18. 

The  bulletin  said: 

“The  audit  of  this  publication  which 
lias  been  in  progress  for  several  months 
has  revealed  substantial  differences 
from  the  circulation  claimed  in  the 
statements  submitted  by  the  publisher 
to  the  bureau  for  the  six  month  periods 
ending  March  31,  1931  and  Sept.  30, 
1931.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
establish  the  extent  of  these  discrepan¬ 
cies  from  existing  records  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has,  therefore,  voluntarily  agreed 
to  a  suspension. 

“The  publisher  freely  acknowleges 
the  conditions  as  above  set  forth  and 
while  appreciating  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  states  in  extenuation  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  bureau  that 
'these  conditions  existed  without  my 
knowledge  and  corrective  steps  have 
already  been  instituted,  such  as  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  executive  personnel 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department.’ 

"The  bureau  will  attempt  another 
examination  for  the  six  months  from 
April  1,  1932  to  Sept.  30,  1932.  No 
publisher’s  statement  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1932  will  be  released  nor 
will  an  audit  for  that  period  be  at¬ 
tempted.” 

Augmenting  Mr.  Maefadden’s  state¬ 
ment,  quoted  in  the  A.B.C.  bulletin, 
E.  M.  Alexander,  publisher,  said: 

“The  circulation  department  has  been 
completely  reorganized  and  the  paper 
placed  on  a  fully  returnable  basis.  I 
am  confident  that  the  A.B.C.  will  find 
a  healthy  condition  when  they  come  to 
audit  for  the  period  from  April  1  to 
Sept.  30,  1932. 

“The  conditions  revealed  by  the 
A.B.C.  was  a  blow  to  me  but  with  the 
house  cleaning  that  has  taken  place, 
the  advertiser  is  now  assured  of 
healthy,  sound  circulation  and  our  cir¬ 
culation  guarantee  affords  protection 
insofar  as  quantity  is  concerned.” 


ORANGE  CRUSH  IN  DAILIES 

Vitamin  Content  Emphasized  in 
Copy  to  Run  All  Summer 

CBp  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  .April  20 — Orange  Crush 
Company  is  using  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
in  an  advertising  campaign  that  began 
this  week  and  will  continue  during  the 
soft  drink  season.  The  copy,  varying 
from  1,000  to  420  lines,  will  appear 
weekly  and  emphasizes  that  orange 
crush  is  made  of  pure  fruit  juice,  con¬ 
taining  Vitamin  C. 

The  opening  advertisement  asks  the 
question,  “Are  you  drinking  chemicals?” 
and  points  out  that  “You  have  a  right 
to  know  what’s  in  the  bottle  your  nickel 
buys.”  The  copy  theme  is  backed  by 
scientific  tests  to  show  that  vitamin 
strength  in  orange  crush  is  greater  after 
storage  than  in  the  original  fruit. 

Previous  to  this  campaign.  Hays. 
MacFarland  &  Co.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency  handling  the  account,  made  a 
survey  among  consumers  of  soft  drinks 
and  learned  that  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  persons  interviewed  knew  what 
ingredients  were  used. 
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STORES  IN  RATE  “STRIKE”  WITHDRAW 
IN  GROUP  FROM  WORLD-TELEGRAM 

New  York  Merchants  Deny  Plot  to  Keep  Space  Cost  Down — 
Newspaper’s  Executives  Silent — Macy,  Wanamaker, 

Hearn  Maintain  Schedules 


from  Mr.  Egge.  F.  W.  Walton,  of  certain  cooperation  extended  by  jB 
Arnold  Constable,  and  Estelle  Ham-  others. 

burger,  advertising  manager  of  Stern  The  statement  preceding  the  ox 
Brothers,  refused  to  comment.  printed  above  read  as  Allows: 

Nelson  Street,  director  of  the  Retail  “Mrs.  Lindbergh  and  I  want  to  ex- 


Dry  Goods  Association,  New  York,  press  our  great  appreciation  to  thost 
said  he  had  heard  nothing  of  a  concerted  members  of  the  press  who  in  many  m 
withdrawal  of  advertising  from  the  stances  have  given  us  their  coopen 
World-Telegram.  “If  there  is  such  a  tion,  often  to  their  own  disadvantage 


in  the  ?aid,  “the  Stores  must  be  It  is  still  of  utmost  importance  foTus 

.Tw  “S?  ......  ,repr«s.ntaUy.,  to  move  ab« 


ONE  of  the  most  mysterious  news-  advertisement  however  appeared  m  the  acting  on  individual  complaints.”  and  our  representatives  to  move  aLim 

paper  advertiser  “strikes  on  rec-  .Wit-  i  ork  Sun  on  April  19.  the  day  Qn  April  19  Macy’s  carried  adver-  without  being  questioned  or  follo^ 
ord  occurred  this  week  in  New  \ork  after  the  advertising  was  withdrawn  tisements  on  seven  pages  of  the  World-  and  we  are  airain  reouestimr 

^7  coaraac  V  withdrew  ti,o  WnriH -ivlotTram  tind  fhp  diiv  - 14  -  ana  we  are  again  requesting  the  com- 


when  12  stores  concertedly  withdrew  from  the  World-Telegram  and  the  day  Telegram — 14  separate  pieces  of  copy, 
advertising  from  New  York  World-  HiniTOR  &  Publisher  got  its  statement Wanamaker’s  had  the  full  back  page. 
Telegram.  Neither  the  management  of  ■  ,  ■  - -  ..  . . . 

_ u  ♦l-.Q  FOLLOWING  OF  HIS  ENVOYS  DRAWS 


ay  Telegram--14  separate  pi^es  of  copy,  plete  cooperation  of '  all  memWof 
•ntWanamaker  s  had  the  full  back  page.  the  press  to  this  end. 

iis  ENVOYS  DRAWS  A  check-up  at  Hopewell  this  week 

^  COL.  LINDBERGH  S^Sl  t^rareemT^^^^ 

But  Admits  He  Meant  Certain  New  .  Sler  whir‘theV"?eavf*^the  SoiS 
d  for  General  Cooperation  '  estate.  There  have  been  only  two  in- 

1  M  stances  of  cars  being  followed  in  recent 

by  Newspapers  days.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned^S 

by  are  still  greatly  hampered  or  made  im-  thos^^of '^N^w 

th-  possible  by  press  activity.  Up  to  the  'pu-  renorters  "Jn  ,  ^•’oopers, 

vs-  nresent  time  we  have  been  unable  to  re-  t-...!  .  ?  cral,  keep  thei: 


the  newspaper  nor  any  of  the  stores 
would  discuss  the  matter,  but  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  reporter  learned  on  good 
authority  that  a  group  of  retailers  had 


CRITICISM  FROM  COL.  LINDBERGH 


a  S^ret  conference  two  weeks  ago  at  a  5  “Press”  Hampering  Him  But  Admits  He  Meant  Certain  New 

mid-town  club  and  decided  to  act  in  ^  ^  ^ 

unison  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  World-  York  Dailies — Grateful  for  General  Cooperabon 


unison  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  World- 
Telegram  from  readjusting  its  rates. 
No  other  newspaper  has  been  affected. 
The  large  department  stores  of  Macy, 
Wanamaker  and  Hearn  did  not  partici- 


‘\VO  statements  were  issued  by 
Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  with- 


Extended  by  NeMrspapers 


pate  in  the  witlidrawal.  commenting  on  news-  present  time  we  have  b^n  unable  to  re-  vvatch 

It  IS  understood  that  it  has  been  t  .vanpr  and  nrp««  a«soriation  cnveraee  of  establish  a  definite  contact.  -1 _ _ „ _  ^  ^Y^^y 


It  IS  underst^  tim  it  nas  oeen  x  paper  and  press  association  coverage  of  establish  a  definite  contact.  ju-  entrance  tn  r«l.^n«^’  “V™ 

policy  of  the  Wo‘'*^-Telegram  gradually  kidnaped  son.  In  “Charles  A.  Lindbergh.”  Kroundf  This  is  dSie  wfth  /t'"'*'*"*!'’* 

to  readjust  lo^l  advertising  rates  j^rst  on  April  15  he  and  Mrs.  Lind-  While  this  statement,  as  it  appears  in  of  ^he  state  nolice  ^  sanction 

cord^ce  with  notice  bergh  thanked  those  members  of  the  bare  type,  may  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  j  u • 

of  the  consolidatiOT  of  ATcw  Ko  press  who  had  cooperated  with  them  press  in  general,  the  fact  of  the  matter  yn-t  Mendri 

nlace  in  their  qucst  and  asked  again  that  their  is  that  Colonel  Lindbergh’s  criticism  Lionmann 
1931.  When  the  merger  t  P  representatives  be  permitted  to  move  was  directed  only  against  a  couple  of  tL  discussion 


Lindbergh.” 


and  New  York  Telegram  in  February. 
1931.  When  the  merger  took  place 


y--.-  „  4  1  ♦  f 'Kx.  that  represcniaiivcs  oc  pcniiiiicu  10  iiiuvc  was  directed  only  against  a  couple  of  of  the  I  indhePTh 

t  about  without  being  followed.  The  sec-  New  York  newspapers.  An  Editor  &  newsDa^Ss  ^ 

all  World  contacts  would  K  ,  .  ’  ond  statement  carried  a  complaint  that  Publisher  reporter  reached  the  cilonel  of  the  xmimon  th^t^'  _^‘PP"’^"" 
despite  increased  combi  .  of  the  Colonel  and  his  repre-  at  his  Hopewell  estate  this  week.  It  withholding  news  of  ^ 

pending  fair  readju  sentatives  to  establish  contact  with  the  was  definitely  established  that  his  atti-  jjjg  Lindherirh  cacc  in 

renewal  tune  '"o  ed  ,•  ui;  kidnapers  have  been  hampered  by  “press  tude  of  appreciation  toward  the  general  great  deal  in  view  of  ' 

SrS.  SULiJr Tt'rtK  Tha  su.™«  in  full  f„l-  press  (or  —I  had  not  “• 

Jould^t^  e'Shshld'^^nT  b^l^“wS  °  “The  continued  W ‘wnahL^"  Hif  tLcu\Z  sTaTe^  acclji’ts ‘iL 

woulTconcemrate  IjSTheimme-  making  it  extremely  diffi^uU,  if  not  im-  ment  ii  that  publication'^of  rumors  con-  p^L^^includ^ng  ^he^coI^S^gd  2 
Se  ntetropolntn.  ntarkeT . “  'e.  S.  ''“W. “I-  •»  l-aye’Jny  JriU 


'’‘editor  T°'pueus"»'' learned  this  ™  Posseyion  of  our  is  tarming  his  cause  and  that  such  imrahon  VhetyCT^fOT “Irim”™ 

r  .  ....  ...  e  I  _  crsn  THa  miKlirotirkn  nf  HAmanH«  for  ctoriAQ  arA  iiiltriip  . •  i  .  . 


possible,  for  us  to  establish  contact 


week  that  while  the  majority  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  had  expressed  willingness 


son.  The  publication  of  demands  for  stories  are  untrue.  clew  which  might  interfere  wiA  ^ 

additional  ransom  which  have  never  Colonel  Lindbergh  fully  realizes  that  negotiations.  To  agree  that  the  Idd 


mcni  siurcb  iidu  .i**  i»i  'if  4.  *  v/  akicc  uicii  ine  cfl 

to  renew  contracts  on  a  rate  card  writ-  been  made  and  of  amounts  which  we  newspapers  which  are  willing  to  grant  napers  may  go  scot  free,  but  to  in- 
ten  last  June,  or  had  actually  signed,  are  unable  to  pay  can  cause  nothing  but  certain  of  his  requests  are  forced  to  gist,  in  the  name  of  the  freedom  of 


there  was  a  sudden  meeting  of  a  group  difficulty. 


protect  themselves  from  the  standpoint  the  press  upon  the  right  to  publis 

rtf  lAcrifitnafA  nA\&fc  rrtvAraorA  urnAti  A\rAn  _ ..i_r _  •  .  ° 
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of  store  executives  and  a  decision  made  We  are  extremely  anxious  to  re-  of  legitimate  news  coverage  when  even  everything,  is  to  swallow  a  camel 
to  demand  that  old  World  rates  be  main-  establish  contact  with  the  kidnapers,  one  other  newspaper  refuses  to  join  m  strain  at  a  gnat.  It  is  to  abandon 

tained,  on  the  ground  that  general  busi-  and,  while  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  the  general  cooperation.  His  feeling  is  principle  that  the  law  must  not  be  nu. 

ness  conditions  would  not  justify  mer-  cooperation  we  have  received  from  that  the  newspapers  to  whose  activity  fied  and  to  invoke  a  principle  of  liberty 

chants  in  paying  higher  prices  for  any  many  press  organizations,  our  attempts  he  objects,  are  nullifying  the  effect  of  which  happens  to  be  profitable.” 

kind  of  service  or  merchandise.  - - -  Mr.  Lippmann  went  on  to  discuss 

The  three  larger  stores  that  refused  ’TUI?  D/^VC  \]U' A Trtl-I  I  IMAr^C  TUrQIT  riAVQ  attitude  of  the  press  in  other  ci 

to  join  the  strike,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  1  Mt  ISLrlO  WAIGH  LdlNAGC.  1  rHLdCi  stories,  where  immunity  to  the  cr 

John  Wanamaker  and  James  A.  Hearn  I  "  —  nals  was  not  necessary  and  where 

&  Son,  ran  large  copy  in  World-Tele-  1  lentless  pursuit  was  the  order  of 

gram  this  week.  The  stores  that  were  ^  expressed  the  opinion 

conspicuous  by  their  absence  were  Op-  \\\  some  curb  is  needed  on  the  printinj 

penheim,  Collins  &  Co.,  James  Me-  /  ■  v\\  news  of  police  efforts  to  apprel 

Best  &  Co.,  Saks-Fifth  venue,  Saks-  _  ^  y.i  B  b  “How  far,”  Mr.  Lippmann  w 

34th  Street,  Lord  &  Taylor,  B.  Altman  .  f  n  A  \  v  “under  normal  conditions  is  it 

&  Co.,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  Bloom-  I  \\  function  of  the  press  to  engage  in 

ingdale  Brothers,  Inc.,  Stern  Brothers  '  A  \\  pursuit  and  to  give  publicity  to  all 

and  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.  \\  \,  \\\\  clews  it  can  lay  its  hands  on? 

It  is  understood  that  several  of  the  I  AX  A  American  newspaper  tradition  is  ( 

latter  stores  actually  have  contracts  different  from  that  of  other  couni 

w'ith  the  W'orld-Telegram  at  the  old  newspapers  feel  free  to  pu 

World  rate,  which  is  what  the  strike  v.^  what  they  can  find  out  and  it  is 

was  called  to  gain.  This  lends  color  to  habit  of  the  police,  chiefly  because 

a  report  in  retail  advertising  circles  ,  like  to  stand  well  with  the  newspa 

that  the  attack  on  the  World-Telegram  jSf  Bm  make  the  pursuit  of  criminals 

was  inspired  by  a  combination  of  mer-  v  - — ^  giving  criminals  all  kind 

chants  who  are  committed  to  a  general  Jfc  advance  information.  When  a  s 

movement  over  the  country  to  dictate  -^1^  ^  tional  crime  has  been  committed 

arbitrary  rate  reductions  to  publishers,  jkEl  American  detective  works  in  a  bla 

regardless  of  merit  and  reckless  of  Fed-  '  publicity.  It  is  difficult  to  avoix 

eral  trade  laws.  It  was  also  reported  HBE  J.  j  feeling  that  this  is  one  of  the  impo 

that  several  withdrawing  World-Tele-  m  reasons  why  we  have  such  a  large 

gram  advertisers  have  contracts  to  run  w  /  i  m;  unsolved  crimes.  It  can  n 

for  several  months  based  on  the  present  7  ^  detectives  to  be  thii 

rate  card,  written  last  June.  //  the  headlines  and  of  the  good  w 

Scripps-Howard  executives  refused  to  j  ~  the  city  editor,  and  it  must  be 

make  any  statement  on  the  matter,  say-  \  helpfiil  to  the  criminal  to  be  kei 

ing  it  was  a  “temporary  misunderstand-  1  /  well  informed  about  the  plans  o 

ing  which  might  be  cleared  up  at  any  ii  ^  pursuers. 

moment  and  that  any  discussion  of  it  \y  K  ^  “My  own  notion  is  that  whei 

might  be  unjust  and  harmful.”  Nor  \\\-  KtA  p  aHwMBafcla^g?  American  people  finally  arouse  1 

could  Editor  &  Publisher  learn  any-  \\\  R~Ali-=  selves  to  take  action  against  lax 

thing  from  the  advertising  departments  XlVA  'Y'  TO  \  ])  ness,  one  of  the  many  things  the) 

of  the  withdrawing  stores,  except  that  - ^ - Aw,  A  v  ^  have  to  attend  to  is  the  practii 

at  Bloomingdale’s,  Karl  F.  Egge,  pub-  'llA'  ^  printing  news  which  might  mU 

licity  director,  said:  “I  have  heard  noth-  ^  the  detection  of  a  crime.  I 

ing  of  a  concerted  movement  by  retail  ^  ^  appreciate  the  importance  of  a 

advertisers  to  withdraw  from  the  World-  f  see press.  But  I  am  quite  unable  t 

Telegram.  The  reason  we  are  not  in  1  «Ax»|eu_  lieve  that  the  press  would  be  lesi 

the  paper  today  is  that  we  have  spent  - — — — - -  if  some  reasonable  restraint  wer 

a  lot  of  money  recently  on  our  60th  Specially  dravm  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  a.  T.  Maxwell,  Rochester  Times-Union  upon  its  right  to  make  instants 


cooperation  we  have  received  from  that  the  newspapers,  to  whose  activity  fied  and  to  invoke  a  principle  of  liberty 
many  press  organizations,  our  attempts  he  objects,  are  nullifying  the  effect  of  which  happens  to  be  profitable”  ^ 
- - -  Mr.  Lippmann  went  on  to  discuss  the 
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attitude  of  the  press  in  other  crime 
stories,  where  immunity  to  the  crimi 
nals  was  not  necessary  and  where  re 
lentless  pursuit  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
some  curb  is  needed  on  the  printing  of 
news  of  police  efforts  to  appr^end 
criminals. 

“How  far,”  Mr.  Lippmann  wrote 
“under  normal  conditions  is  it  the 
function  of  the  press  to  engage  in  the 
pursuit  and  to  give  publicity  to  all  the 
clews  it  can  lay  its  hands  on?  The 
American  newspaper  tradition  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  other  countries 
Our  newspapers  feel  free  to  publish 
what  they  can  find  out  and  it  is  the 
habit  of  the  police,  chiefly  because  they 
like  to  stand  well  with  the  newspapers, 
to  make  the  pursuit  of  criminals  diffi¬ 
cult  by  giving  criminals  all  kinds  of 
advance  information.  When  a  sensa¬ 
tional  crime  has  been  committed  the 
American  detective  works  in  a  blaze  of 
publicity.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
feeling  that  this  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  we  have  such  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  unsolved  crimes.  It  can  not  be 
good  for  the  detectives  to  be  thinking 
of  the  headlines  and  of  the  good  will  o' 
the  city  editor,  and  it  must  be  ven 
helpful  to  the  criminal  to  be  kept  » 
well  informed  about  the  plans  of  hn 
pursuers. 

“My  own  notion  is  that  when  the 
American  people  finally  arouse  them¬ 
selves  to  take  action  against  lawless; 
ness,  one  of  the  many  things  they  wi 
have  to  attend  to  is  the  practice  oi 
printing  news  which  might  interfeL 
with  the  detection  of  a  crime.  I  thm* 
I  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  fr^ 
press.  But  I  am  quite  unable  to  be 
lieve  that  the  press  would  be  less  fr« 
if  some  reasonable  restraint  were  P® 
upon  its  right  to  make  instantancou 
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anniversary  sale  and  we  are  taking  it  “Hot  diggity  dawg!  Times  must  be  gettin*  better — the  sheet’s  got  that  two-  copy  out  of  clews  which  arc 


A  full-page  Bloomingdale  inch  ad  hack  from  the  DeLuxe  Tonsorial  Parlors! 


the  detection  of  a  crime.” 
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A.P.  AIDING  MEMBERS  DURING  HARD  TIMES 


Normal  Assessment  Increase  Based  On  Census  Is  Passed  By  And  Members  Hard  Hit  By  Bank 
Failures  Given  Lower  Rates,  President  Noyes  Says — 1932  Seen  As  Expensive  News  Year 


The  Associated  Press,  sympathetic 
with  the  efforts  of  its  members  to 
lower  their  exj^ses  in  response  to 
shrinking  advertising  receipts,  has  re¬ 
duced  the  assessments  of  half  the  leased- 
wire  members  as  a  result  of  its  “decen¬ 
nial  reapportionment,”  recently  put  into 
effect  as  of  Jan.  1,  1932.  In  addition, 
the  association  has  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  various  other  members  by  ac¬ 
cepting  payments  on  a  decreased  scale 
in  cases  where  bank  failures  or  other 
hnancial  emergencies  have  wiped  out 
local  newspaper  profits  and  forced  pub¬ 
lishers  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

This  was  brought  out  by  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  publisher  of  the  IVashingtoii 
Star  and  president  of  the  Associated 
Press,  in  an  interview  a  few  days  ago 
on  problems  of  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Noyes  said  he  considered  com¬ 
plete  news  coverage  essential  to  news¬ 
papers  and  to  the  public,  adding  that  he 
saw  no  evidence  of  any  decline  in 
readers’  thirst  for  information.  He  saw 
significance  in  the  fact  that,  while  a 
number  of  state  meetings  of  Associated 
Press  newspapers  had  urged  the  strict¬ 
est  economy  in  operations  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  in  only  one  state  had  there  been 
any  suggestion  of  any  curtailment  of 
the  service  given. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Noyes  said,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  had  made  no  salary  cuts,  while 
the  only  reduction  in  the  staff  has  been 
brought  about  by  leaving  vacancies  un¬ 
filled  as  they  occurred.  By  dropping 
'ertain  bookkeeping  charges  and  by 
■naking  use  of  funds  laid  aside  in  the 
past  for  emergencies,  he  said,  the 
organization  can  maintain  its  operations 
for  the  present  at  least  on  an  undimin¬ 
ished  scale.  With  two  political  con¬ 
ventions  and  a  presidential  campaign  to 
be  held  this  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
possibility  of  renewed  warfare  in  Man¬ 
churia,  1932  promises  to  be  a  heavy 
news  year,  and  operating  expenses  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
recent  years  despite  pressure  by  the 
administration  for  economy. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Noyes  was 
sought  not  only  because  of  his  position 
as  head  of  the  Associated  Press,  which 
is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  next  week, 
but  because  of  the  long  and  intimate 
contact  into  which  that  position  has 
brought  him  with  newspapers  of  all 
sizes  and  all  localities  during  the  32 
years  since  he  was  first  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Even  before  he  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  in  1900,  he  had  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  for  six 
years,  having  participated  actively  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Western  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  when  it  invaded  the  East 
and  became  a  national  institution. 

For  years  he  made  frequent  visits  to 
New  York  on  association  business,  and 
he  is  still  in  close  contact  with  head¬ 
quarters.  Each  morning’s  mail  brings 
him  copies  of  all  executive  correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  association,  .so  that  he  is 
fully  informed  as  to  any  matters  of 
Micy  or  complaints.  In  addition,  he 
has  a  wide  acciuaintancc  among  news¬ 
paper  men,  and  is  continually  in  touch 
with  publishers. 

In  granting  an  interview,  he  made  it 
plain  that  he  did  not  wish  to  say  any¬ 
thing  that  might  seem  to  pre- judge  any 
matter  which  may  come  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  Asscxriated  Press  mect- 
mg  in  New  York  .April  25. 

“The  .A.  P.  board  has  always  stcxx! 
joT  full  and  free  expressions  by  mem- 
wrs  either  at  the  annual  meeting  or  at 
board  meetings,”  he  said.  “We  are  a 
^perative  organization  or  nothing. 
The  board  members  know  the  trials  of 
other  newspapermen,  and  welcome  the 
'■‘^cst  relations  with  the  members. 

One  reason  why  we  organized  the 
state  associations  of  our  members  was 
w  that  we  could  know  what  the  mem- 
bots  felt.  It  is  of  the  highest  value  to 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

the  board  to  be  advised  of  the  attitude  ures  are  available.  The  shift  of  popu- 
of  members.  lation  is  considered,  also  the  number  of 

“There  is  quite  a  general  misunder-  newspapers  and  other  factors  that  help 
standing  about  telegraphic  news  costs,  to  determine  the  ‘newspaper  oppor- 
The  heaviest  expense,  of  course,  is  in  tunity’  which  each  city  holds.  Then  if 


Frank  B.  Noyes 


distribution,  rather  than  collection,  of 
the  news. 

“The  general  charge  in  our  basic- 
assessments  has  not  changed  in  20  years. 
By  that  1  mean  the  expense  that  can¬ 
not  be  assigned  directly  to  any  single 
region.  While  it  is  true  that  we  have 
largely  increased  our  W’ashington,  New 
York,  and  foreign  services,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  made  tremendous  econo 
mies  elsewhere,  particularly  in  wire 
charges. 

‘“This  general  expense  is  apportioned 
to  members  in  accordance  with  the 
‘newspaper  opportunity’  in  their  fields. 
Expense  that  can  be  charged  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  region  is  apportioned  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  there.  In  addition,  many  of  our 
members  are  paying  for  various  special 
services,  not  included  in  the  basic 
charge — extra  wires  for  financial  or 
other  news,  photo  service,  etc.  In  some 
states,  the  state  association  of  members 
maintains  a  man  in  Washington  solely 
to  cover  news  of  that  state  which  could 
not  be  carried  on  the  trunk  wires.  Such 
news  goes  overhead  to  a  point  where 
it  can  be  put  on  the  state  circuit. 

“The  apportionment  of  general  ex¬ 
pense  and  regional  expense  is  revised 
every  ten  years  when  new  census  fig- 


there  is  more  than  one  .A.  P.  newspaper 
in  a  city,  they  divide  the  cost  appor¬ 
tioned  to  that  city,  adding,  of  course, 
any  extra  expense  involv^  in  serving 
more  than  one  paper. 

“In  making  our  decennial  reapportion¬ 
ment  we  naturally  find  that  some  cities 
have  gone  ahead  faster  than  the  aver¬ 
age,  while  some  have  progressed  slower 
than  the  average,  or  have  actually  lost. 
Ordinarily  the  reapportionment  would 
result  in  higher  basic  assessments  for 
half  our  leased-wire  members  and  lower 
for  the  other  half. 

“This  year,  however,  keeping  in  mind 
the  shrinkage  in  newspaper  income,  we 
made  no  increases.  Decreases,  on  the 
contrary,  were  put  into  effect,  wherever 
members  were  entitled  to  them.  The 
increases  shown  by  the  tables  were 
suspended  indefinitely,  until  more  pro¬ 
pitious  times. 

“Thus,  without  increasing  anybody’s 
apportionment,  we  have  462  newspapers 
actually  paying  less  as  a  result  of  this 
decennial  recasting  of  the  tables.  Some 
decreases  have  been  very  small,  some 
as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

“Beside  this,  we  have  made  abate¬ 
ments  to  certain  other  member  news¬ 
papers,  not  entitled  to  decreases  by  the 


figures,  but  in  desperate  straits  financial¬ 
ly.  These  are  the  newspapers  we  shoukl 
aid,  rather  than  making  a  horizontal  re¬ 
duction  in  charges.  The  plan  is  not  a 
new  one;  in  the  past  we  have  suspende<l 
or  reduced  assessments  in  case  of  fire  or 
flood  or  other  disaster.  Now,  if  a  news¬ 
paper  is  running  in  the  red,  possibly 
i'.ecause  of  bank  failures  in  its  city,  and 
if  the  publisher  shows  us  that  he  cannot 
pay  his  share,  the  board  of  directors 
will  usually  try  to  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  he  will  pay  what  he  can. 

“In  prosperous  times  some  smaller 
newspapers  may  have  stretched  th<OT- 
selves  to  take  a  leased-wire  service, 
now  finding  themselves  in  a  hard  way. 
Likewise,  in  cities  where  we  needed  a 
member  to  give  us  news  coverage,  we 
used  to  abate  assessments  for  small 
papers  which  could  not  pay  an  equitable 
portion.  Some  of  them  are  even  less 
able  to  pay  their  full  share  now. 

“These  cases  are  handled  individually 
by  the  A.P.  directors  at  their  discretion. 
We  are  going  to  carry  on  and  help 
those  who  are  suffering  most.” 

Commenting  for  a  moment  on  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  been  made  for  hori¬ 
zontal  cuts,  Mr.  Noyes  said  that  a  10 
per  cent  reduction  in  general  expense, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  general  salary 
cut,  “would  ruin  the  service.” 

Even  salary  cuts  and  other  reductions 
in  general  expense  would  not  help  the 
smaller  papers  much,  he  explained. 
With  these  small  papers  the  largest 
part  of  their  payments  goes  to  cover 
the  cost  of  delivering  news  to  them — 
wires,  printer  machines,  etc.  If  a  paper 
is  paying  only  $8  or  $10  a  week  above 
its  individual  transmission  costs,  a 
saving  of  10  per  cent  in  general  ex¬ 
pense  would  mean  nothing  worth  while 
for  that  paper. 

“Of  course,”  he  added,  “the  A.P. 
directors  are  always  seeking  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reduce  wire  costs.” 

Mr.  Noyes  for  32  years  has  regu¬ 
lated  his  life  by  his  position  as  president 
of  the  Associated  Press.  To  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  ground  for  any  suspicion  of  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  A.'P.,  he  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  take  a  public  stand  on  contro¬ 
versial  or  political  problems.  One  of 
the  first  rules  he  laid  down  for  himself 
after  taking  office  was  that  he  would 
not  buy  or  sell  speculative  stocks.  To¬ 
day,  he  says,  he  does  not  think  the 
Associated  Press  men  working  in  the 
Star  building  know  whether  he  is  a  wet 
or  a  dry. 

“Under  the  A.P.  system,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “I  could  not  influence  the  news 
report  if  I  wanted  to,  but  if  I  were 
known  as  a  wet,  imagine  what  dry 
speakers  would  shout  from  their  plat¬ 
forms  about  the  Associated  Press;  and 
vice  versa.” 

Mr.  Noyes  thinks  the  principal  ten¬ 
dency  in  telegraphic  news  gathering, 
likely  to  be  developed  further  when 
business  conditions  permit,  is  the  han¬ 
dling  of  more  local  news.  He  referred 
to  the  A.P.  state  services,  by  which  the 
members  in  a  single  state  exchange 
news  of  state-wide  interest  with  each 
other.  These  state  services  are  now 
carrying  twice  as  much  news  as  they 
did  a  few  years  ago.  While  the  A.P. 
has  not  encouragecl  members  to  take  on 
more  expense  at  present,  he  has  no 
doubt  that  better  times  will  see  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  plan  mentioned  above, 
by  which  men  are  kept  busy  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  each  watching  the  news  of  a 
single  state. 

In  the  foreign  field  he  sees  a  per¬ 
fection  of  news-collecting  methods  in 
the  future,  also  a  development  of  the 
system  begun  in  recent  years  for  han¬ 
dling  “human”  news — not  human-inter¬ 
est  news,  which  usually  means  the  odd 
or  unusual,  but  news  of  the  ordinary 
habits  of  life,  treated  so  as  to  interpret 
fCoMtinued  on  page  89) 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


Name  of  Newiipaper  Bepresentatlee 

A 

Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American-News .  Jamee  A.  Mathews . 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram .  Stuart  H.  Perry . 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  News .  Arthur  I>.  Hecox . 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call .  Col.  C.  J.  Smith . 

P.  W.  Leisenring . 

Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder*  Democrat...  Gardiner  Kline . 

Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel .  H.  F.  Emerson . 

L.  L.  Desaulniers . 

Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler .  O.  S.  Stauffer . 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citisen  *  Times .  Charles  A.  Webb . 

Ashland  (O.)  Times-Gasette .  Edgar  Koehl . 

Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon .  C.  A.  Rowley . 

H.  H.  Henes . 

Associated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc .  Everett  A.  Holman . 

Athens  (O.)  Messenger .  Gordon  K.  Bush . 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution .  Clark  Howell . 

Clark  Howell.  Jr . 

Atlantic  (Ga.)  Journal .  Maj.  John  S.  Cohen . 

John  A.  Brice . 

•Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  &  Union .  .Albert  J.  Feyl . 

Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun .  Chas.  C.  Cam,  Jr . 

H  A.  .Millard.  .  . . 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citisen- Advertiser .  William  O.  Dapping . 

Charles  D.  Osborne . 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News .  .  A.  M.  Hirsh . 

B 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News  *  .American .  Ward  C.  Mayborn . 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun .  Joe.  A.  Blondell . 

Wm.  F.  Schmick . 

W.  Spaulding  Albert .... 

J.  Ekfwin  Murphy . 

Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial .  H.  Irving  Jenks . 

Barre  (Vt.)  Times .  Frank  E.  Langley . 

Bath  (Me.)  Times .  F.  B.  Nichols . 

Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  *  Advocate.  Chas.  P.  M  unship . 

Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal .  Nelson  E.  Conine . 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times .  .Sydney  .A.  Lasarus . 

Herman  (.axarus,  Jr . 

Maurice  Zinader . 

Harry  L.  Shaver . 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune .  James  H.  March . 

B^li^ham  (Wash.)  Herald .  S.  A.  Perkins . 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner .  Frank  E.  Howe . 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times...  . .  J.  M.  Litsch . 

H.  B.  Farquhar . 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press .  Ralph  E.  Bennett . 

Merle  C.  Ostrom . 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun .  Walter  J.  Lyon . 

Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun... .  H.  M.  Ayres . 

Bisbee  (Aria.)  Review .  Cleveland  E.  Dodge . 

Bloomington  (lU.)  Pantagraph .  Davis  Merwin . 

Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor.. .  Roland  R.  Harrison . 

Herbert  A.  Johnson . 

George  E.  Munro . 

Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript .  William  F.  Rogers . 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era .  Carl  G.  Milligan . 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram .  Edward  Flicker . 

R.  F.  Kiel . 

P.  K.  Corcker . 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise .  C.  L.  Fuller . 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express .  W.  J.  Conners.  Jr . 

Burrows  Matthews . 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press .  David  W.  Howe . 


<’ 


New  York  Address 


IJncoln  Hotel 
Ixitos  Club 
Lexington  Hotel 
Seymour  Hotel 
Seymour  Hotel 
I^exington  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Times  Square  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
483  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Vanderbilt 
Vanderbilt 
Plaza  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
Bristol  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 
Biltmore  Hotel 
•Astor  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
-Astor  Hotel 
Times  Square  Hotel 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Bayonne.  N.  J. 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Lexington  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Times  .Square  Hotel 
Mc.Alpin  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 
•Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
40  Wall  St. 
Knickerbocker  Hotel 
270  Madison  Ave. 

270  Madison  .Ave. 

270  Madison  .Ave. 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
c/o  Fred  Kimball,  Inc., 
67  West  44th  St. 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 


Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Times  Square  Hotel 


Cadillac  (Mich.)  News . 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  *  Poet. 
Canadaigua  (N.  Y.)  Messenger.. 


Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  *  Republic.an 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail,  i . 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer . 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times . 

Chicago  (III.)  News . 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Times . . 


Cincinnati  (O.)  Post . 

Clarksburg  (V/.  Va.)  Flxponent  &  Telegram. 

Cleveland  (O.)  News . 


Cleveland  (O.)  Press . '. . . 

Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record . 

Cohoes  (N.  Y.l  American . . 

Ckjncord  (N.  H.)  Monitor-Patriot.!., 

(Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune . 

Corinth  (Miss.)  Corinthian . 

Cortland  (N.  Y.)  Standard . 


T.  O.  Huckle .  Webster  Hotel 

J.  David  Stern .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

B.  F.  Howells .  Lexington  Hotel 

L.  J.  McCarthy .  I>exington  Hotel 

.lohn  L.  Miller .  .Astor  Hotel 

B.  H.  .Anderson .  I^exington  Hotel 

(.'urtis  B.  Johnson .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Chas.  R.  1/ong .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Harris  W.  Roberts .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

S.  E.  Thomason .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

R.  J.  Finnegan .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Frank  W.  Rostock .  New  A'orker  Hotel 

Ralph  H.  Quinn .  New  Yorker  Hotel 

W.  Guy  Tetrick .  Times  Square  Hotel 

Mrs.  W.  Guy  Tetrick. . ..  Times  .Square  Hotel 

W.  W.  Powell .  Times  Square  Hotel 

D.  R.  Hanna.  Jr .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

C.  F.  Slc(^ahill .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

J.  J.  i.evins .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

W.  V.  Cowgill .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

A.  E.  M.  Bergener .  Pennsylvania  Hotel 

John  G.  Meilink .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

C.  H.  Heintzelman .  Governor  Clinton  Hotel 

.A.  .A.  Scully .  .Astor  Hotel 

James  M.  Langley .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

J.  B.  Sherrill .  Piccadilly  Hotel 

C.  J.  Bishop .  770  Flatbush  .Ave.,  Bklyn 

Edward  H.  Clark .  Piccadilly  Hotel 

l» 


Dallas  (Tex.)  News .  Dr.  Janies  Q.  Dealey. . . . 

Dallas  (7'ex.)  Times  Herald .  Edwin  J.  Kieet . 

Tom  C.  Gooch . 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune .  John  Cowles . 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr . 

Chas.  J.  Feldman . 

Dodge  City  (Kan.)  Globe .  J.  C.  Denious . 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  *  Tiines- 

Journal .  F.  W.  Woodward . 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  News-Tribure  .  . .  M.  F.  Hanson . 


Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Iiexington  Hotel 
■Astor  Hotel 

Winthrop  Hotel 
247  Park  .Ave. 


E 


Elaston  (Pa.)  Express .  J.  H.  McGrath . 

J.  L.  Stackhouse . 

•A.  M.  Umholtz . 

East  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Sun .  Edgar  M  .  I^azarus . 

Jas.  H.  Eagle . 

•A.  J.  Gelinas . 

Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal .  Clifford  S.  Wallace . 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal .  Fred  L.  Crane . 

Elmer  E.  Stanion . 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser  Star-Gazette  * 

Tdegraiu .  .  Frank  E.  Gannett . 

Frank  E.  Tripp . 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald .  .A.  J.  White . 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  *  Journal —  i _  Ed.  J.  Fehn . 


Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Governor  ('linton  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Mc.Alpin  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 


r 


Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Times  &  West  Virginian.  C.  E.  Smith . 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News .  Charles  E.  Sevigny 

E.  D.  Toohill . 

Farm  (N.  D.)  Forum .  .  Norman  D.  Black. . 

Findlay  (O.)  Republican . .  I.  N.  Heminger...  . 

Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore  Journal .  Dean  Palmer . 

T.  Harold  Forbes.. 


Woodstock  Hotel 
Kelly-Smith  ('ompany, 
420  I.exington  .Ave. 
Kelly-Smith  Company, 
420  I,exington  Ave. 
•Astor  Hotel 
Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 
350  Madison  Ave. 

350  Madison  .Ave. 


Name  of  Newspaper 


Representative  New  York  Addreu 

F 


Fort  Meyers  (Fla.)  News-Press .  Barron  Collier . 

Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune  Monitor .  F.  E.  Milligan . 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest-Times  Record..  J.  S.  Parks . 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette .  L.  G.  Ellingham... 

Forth  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram .  A.  L.  Shuman . 

Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star .  Josiah  P.  Rowe,  Jr. 

Freeport-Hempstead  Nassau  Review .  James  E.  Stiles.... 

Theodore  Edson . . . 
William  C.  Fowley. 
Lester  Morgan. . . . 


G 


220  W.  42nd  St. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Plymouth  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times . 

Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times . 

Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  *  Times . 

Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times . 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown  (N.  Y.)  Leader- 
Republican  *  Herald . 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus . 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune . 

Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review-Tribune . 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont . 


W.  A.  Gracey. . . . 
G.  B.  Williams. . . 
Herbert  L.  Grimm 
Arthur  P.  Irving.. 
Andrew  J.  Pease.. 
Edward  E.  Hicken 
Fred  E.  Smith. ... 


Montclair  Hotel 
Montclair  Hotel 
Lincoln  Hotel 
Savoy  Hotel 
Savoy  Hotel 
Lexington  Hotel 
Lexington  Hotel 


Frank  L.  Rogers .  'Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Edward  H.  Mills .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Mr.*  Mrs.Talbot  Patrick  Piccadilly  Hotel 

O.  S.  Warden .  'W'aldorf-Aetoria  Hotel 

E.  Arthur  Sweeny .  Astor  Hotel 

Robert  B.  Herberts . Astor  Hotel 

B.  H.  Peace .  Astor  Hotel 

R.  C.  Peace .  Astor  Hotel 


H 


Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail .  Wm.  P.  Lane,  Jr . 

S.  E.  Phillips . 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  *  Mail .  Andrew  W.  Robb . 

Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator .  F.  I.  Ker . 

James  R.  Allan . 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times .  John  F.  Rolfe . 

Francis  S.  Mu^hy . 

David  R.  Daniel . 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker-Standard 

Sentinel .  J.  R.  Dershuck . 

Henry  Walser . 

Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer .  A.  L.  Kohnfelder . 

Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune-Times .  Mrs.  Olive  G.  Buisch _ 

S.  Mabel  W'ombough... . 

IjOuis  G.  Buisch . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle .  G.  J.  Palmer . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Press .  Marcellus  E.  Foster . 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star .  Emory  C.  Van  Loan. . . . 

Henry  M.  James . 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  * 

Advertiser .  Col.  J.  H.  Long . 

Huntsville  (Ala.)  Register .  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  E.  Pierce. . 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Paramount  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
■Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
W'aldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
'Vt'aldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Victoria  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 
Piccadilly  Hotel 

Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsjlvania  Hotel 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 


Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star . 

Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen. 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal-New'S... 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News... 


I 

Warren  C.  Fairbanks _ 

Hilton  U.  Brown . 

Frank  T.  Carroll . 

B.  F.  Lawrence . 

Jas.  A.  Stuart . 

Merritt  C.  Speidel . 

Harry  G.  Stutz . 

Frank  E.  Gannett . 

Frank  E.  Tripp . 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
W'aldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Lexington  Hotel 
■Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
■Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


J 


Jackson  (Miss.)  News . . .  Frederick  Sullens . 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union .  W.  A.  Elliott . 

Jamaica  (L.  1.)  Queens  Evening  News .  Eugene  E.  Early . 

Jamaica  (L.  1.)  Long  Island  Press .  William  F.  Hofmann.... 


Frank  Mangan. . . 
Walter  Hofmann. 
David  Butler. ... 
Henry  Young. . . 
Frank  Bausch . . . 
G.  Harold  I^ee. .. 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal .  Henri  M.  Hall... 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle  *  Staff  News  Jos.  Zorna . 

Johnstown  (  Pa.)  Tribune .  Walter  W.  Krebs 

Joliet  (111.)  Herald-News .  John  F.  Lux . 


Knickerbocker  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 

27  Union  Hall  St.,  Jamsict 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Jamaica,  L.  1. 

Jamaica,  L.  1. 

Jamaica,  L.  1. 

Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Jamaica,  L.  1. 

Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Lincoln  Hotel 
c/o  Frost  Landis  A  Kohn, 
250  Park  Ave. 
Paramount  Hotel 


Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan . 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Journal  Post . 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star . 

Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman . 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal . 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune . 


K 

■tt'.  A.  Bailey .  c/o  Capper  Publications, 

420  I.exington  Ave. 

W.  Laurence  Dickey _ c/o  Lorenzen  A  Thompson, 

19  West  44th  St. 

George  B.  Longan .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Earl  McCollum .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Roy  A.  Roberts .  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

Jay  E.  Klock .  I.exington  Hotel 

R.  H.  Clagett .  Shelton  Hotel 

J.  A.  Kautz .  Shelton  Hotel 


L 


I.aconia  (N.  H.)  Citizen .  Etta  G.  Gallagher... 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  A  I.«ader-Press. . .  Frank  H.  Burgess. ... 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer-Journal  A  New 

Era .  E.  H.  Laven . 

Lansdnle  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter .  Walter  L.  Sanborn.. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal .  Paul  A.  Martin . 

Ijcbanon  (Pa.)  News-Times .  John  K.  F.  Schropp. 

Lehighton  (Pa.)  Leader .  Guy  V.  Mortimer... 

IjCs  G.  Carpenter. . . 

I/exington  (Ky.)  I.eader .  Fred  B.  Wachs . 

I^ewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Journal .  L.  B.  Costello . 

Frank  S.  Hoy . 

Lima  (O.)  News .  L.  S.  Galvin . 

C.  R.  Galvin . 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal .  J.  C.  Seacrest . 

Fred  Seacrest . 

Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times .  John  Crowley . 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Democrat .  K.  A.  Engle . 

Jno.  M.  Branham... 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette .  J.  N.  Heiskell . 

I.flckport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  A  Journal .  E.  D.  Corson . 

Ixmg  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Star .  Frank  J.  Kappler... 

Ix)s  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times .  Harry  Chandler. . . . 

Norman  Chandler... 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  A  Louisville 

Times .  R.  W.  Bingham . 

Emanuel  Levi . 

H.  W.  Stodghill . 

A.  R.  M^ee . 

I.x>well  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen  A  Leader .  William  G.  Spence.. 

Robert  F.  Marden.. 

Lynchburg  (\’a.)  News  A  Advance .  M.  K.  Duerson . 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Item .  Charles  H.  Hastings, 


Bristol  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 


Shelton  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 
Lexington  Hotel 
I«xington  Hotel 
I.exington  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Shelton  Hotel 
Shelton  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Elks'  Club,  43d  St. 


Astor  Hotel  ,  _ 

c/o  John  M.  Branham  Co. 

420  Lexington  Ave. 
Vanderbilt  Hotel 


I.iexington  Hotel 
Jjong  Island  City 
Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza,  Hotel 


Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


tor  Hotel 
osevelt  Ifotel 


St. 

Lexington  Hotel 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS 


’<»ine  of  Newspaper 


Mtditon  (Wis.)  Wisconsin  State  Journal. . 
iUlone  (N.  Y.  Telegram . 


Xuichesler  (N.  H.)  Union-I.eader . 


Msrlin  fTex.l  Democrat . 

Xesdville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republican. . , 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 


Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal . 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald . 

Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald . 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  &  Wisconsin  News 
Minneapolis  (.Minn.)  Journal . 


Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune.. 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register. . . 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch . 


Moitsntown  (W.  Va.)  Post . 

Muuogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat 


Representative  New  York  Address 

M 

I.  U.  Sears .  ,4stor  Hotel 

Frank  E.  Gannett .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  E.  Tripp .  Waldorf-.\storia  Hotel 

J.  A.  Muehling .  Shelton  Hotel 

C.  Dekker .  Shelton  Hotel 

J.  M.  Kennedy .  Biltmore  Hotel 

Walter  Irving  Bates .  .\Btor  Hotel 

Geo.  Morris .  Shelton  Hotel 

Mrs.  Geo.  Morris .  Shelton  Hotel 

Col.  J.  W.  Canada .  Shelton  Hotel 

C.  H.  Tryon .  Irf-xington  Hotel 

Frank  B.  Shutts .  Plaza  Hotel 

Chas.  E.  Koons .  Edison  Hotel 

Si.  F.  Hanson .  247  Park  .\ve. 

Carl  W.  Jones .  O'Mara  A  Ornsbee, 

280  Madison  .\ve. 

G.  B.  Bickelhaupt .  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

280  Madison  .\ve. 

F.  E.  Murphy .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

K.  H.  Murphy .  Sherry-Netherlund  Hotel 

T.  J.  Dillon .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

R.  B.  Chandler .  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

420  T.«xington  Ave. 

P.  S.  McGlynn .  .\stor  Hotel 

.August  Sundine .  .Astor  Hotel 

H.  C.  Greer .  St.  Regis  Hotel 

Joel  H.  Bixby .  .Astor  Hotel 

TamsBixby,  Jr .  .Astor  Hotel 


Name  of  Newspaper 


Representative 


Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun .  W.  F.  Hallstead. .  . 

Herbert  D.  Brauff . 


Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 


Shamokin  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
Southbridge  (Mass.)  News.. 


r..  J.  l.ynett . 

W.  R.  l.ynett.  .  . 
E.  J.  l.ynett.  Jr.. . 

J.  E.  Bradley . 

J.  W.  Flanagan. . , 

J.  S.  O'Brien . 

J.  Monroe  Boyer.. 


F.  A.  Miller... 
V.  V.  McNitt. 


Walter  L.  Thomas. . .  . 

South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel .  W.  P.  Milligan . 

Leigh  Danenberg . 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association  Cranston  Williams _ 

Springfield  (III.)  Illinois  State  Journal .  .A.  W.  Shipton . 

Springfield  (Mo.)  Press .  H.  S.  Jewell . 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard .  Jerome  D.  Barnum... . 

.Arthur  J.  Gordon . 

Horace  P.  Bull . 


X»w  Britain  (Conn.)  Record . 

Xtwburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News. 
Xtwburyport  (Mass.)  News . 


Xew'Castle  (Pa.)  News - 

Sew  London  (Conn.)  Day. 


Sew  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune . 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  &  Times-Herald. 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune . 


Sew  York  Evening  Post. 
Sew  York  Sun . 


.(iigzre  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette . 

North  Tonawanda  &  Tonawanda  News . 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot . 


I  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour. 


Walter  J.  Doyle .  Lexington  Hotel 

Thomas  W.  Doyle .  I^exington  Hotel 

Frank  E.  Gannett .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  E.  Tripp .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

F.  E.  Smith .  liexington  Hotel 

E.  E.  Hicken .  liexington  Hotel 

Fred  L.  Rents .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Theodore  Bodenwein . 

O.  G.  Andrews . 

James  M.  Thomson .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

.Arthur  G.  Newmyer .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Raymond  B.  Bottom. . . .  Lexington  Hotel 

Howard  Davis . 

George  J.  Auer . 

Robert  Cresswell . 

George  Hufnagel . 

Arthur  H.  Burns . 

Julian  S.  Mason .  75  West  St. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly . 

A.*C.*  D^.V  Waldorf-.AitoriaHotei  ■ 

Charles  E.  Hewitt .  Times  Square  Hotel 

W.  S.  Wilkinson .  Edison  Hotel 

Winder  R.  Harris .  Edison  Hotel 

Edward  J.  Thomas .  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette .  William  H.  Reed . 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  &  Star .  .A.  C.  Keifer . 

Lou  Keifer . 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital .  Marco  Morrow . 

H.  S.  Blake . 

Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal .  Frank  P.  Macl.,ennan.  . 

Toronto  (O.)  Tribune .  Forrest  Richmond . 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Gazette  &  Times.  . .  Thomas  L.  Keniey . 

Joseph  .A,  Kerney . 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times .  W.  H.  Anderson . 

R.  P.  Anderson . 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen .  Gen.  Frank  Hitchcock. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune .  .Arba  J.  Irvin . 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World .  F.  O.  Larson . 

N.  G.  Henthorne . 


Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press . 


Ojdenzburg  (N.  Y.)  Republican-Journal .  Franklin  R.  Little .  c/o  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

19  W.  44th  St. 

Oklzhoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  &  Times.  Walter  M.  Harrison .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

01«m  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald .  M.  G.  Fitzpatrick .  Astor  Hotel 

E.  B.  Fitzpatrick .  Astor  Hotel 

Ofeza  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald .  Frank  E.  Gannett .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  E.  Tripp .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Oihkosh  (Wis.)  Northwestern .  O.  J.  Hardy .  Vanderbilt  Hotel 

P 

Pztenon  (N.  J.)  News .  Harry  B.  Haines .  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Jules  C.  Levine .  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Piwtucket  (R.  1.)  Times .  Stanley  T.  Black .  Knickerbocker  Hotel 

Willard  E.  Binford .  Knickerbocker  Hotel 

Paiiisylvanin  Newspaper  Publishers'  Assn.. . .  William  N.  Hardy .  Webster  Hotel 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript .  Carl  P.  ,Slane .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

F.  A.  Stowe .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star .  S.  A.  Oakley .  .Astor  Hotel 

Ixtuis  Proehl .  .Astor  Hotel 

Clarence  Eyster .  Astor  Hotel 

Perth  .Amboy  (N.  J.)  News .  Charles  C.  Kahlert . 

Irving  J.  Reimers . 

Pkiladelphia  (Pa.)  Record .  J.  David  Stern .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  &  Gazette .  W.  W.  Knorpn .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hote 

Pitta&dd  (Moss.)  Berkshire  Eagle .  Donald  B.  .Miller .  liexington  Hotel 

Pkinfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News .  Frank  E.  Gannett .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  E.  Tripp .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

PUinfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News .  Chauncey  F.  Stout .  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Alfred  Zimmerman .  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Pott  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald .  E.  J.  Ottaway .  W.aldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Port  Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette .  Fred  D.  Salmon .  Knickerbocker  Hotel 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian .  O.  L.  Price .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Pouzhlteepeie  (N.  Y.)  Eagle-News .  Ernest  L.  Owen .  .Astor  Hotel 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Star  &  Enterprise .  Richard  E.  Coon,  Jr .  .Astor  Hotel 

Poujhkeepeie  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Courier .  E.  D.  Tobey . 

J.  R.  Sullivan . . . 

Providence  (R.  I.)  News-Tribune .  R.  I.  Wakeman .  liexington  Hotel 

D.  J.  McNulty .  lexington  Hotel 

Q 

Joohec  (Que.)  Chronicle  Telegraph .  E.  G.  Smith .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

jUincy  (Mass.)  News .  W.  D.  S.  Shields .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Wncy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger .  Walter  A.  Schmitz .  Knickerbocker  Hotel 


Warren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror . 

Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle . 

Washington  (D.C.)  United  States  Daily.. 

Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier . 

Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald . 

Webster  (Mass.)  Times . 

Westerly  (R.  1.)  Sun . 

White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter . 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon . 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle . 


Frank  E.  Gannett . 

Frank  E.  Tripp . 

William  V.  Jones . 

W 

W.  A.  Walker . 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming. 

Victor  Whitlock . 

Jackson  McCoy . 

R.  1).  iSanche . 

R.  W.  Sheldon . 

Wilfred  B.  Utter . 

W.  Lee  Tuller . 

Louis  Levand . 

M.  M.  Murdock . 


Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  News . 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Indeiiendent. 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-I.,eader . 


Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 


Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  &  Bulletin 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening . 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal . 


Winona  (Minn.)  Republican-Herald. 
Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call . 


John  .A.  Hourigan . 

T.  F.  Heffernan . 

Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith.. . 

E.  W.  Prophet . 

Harry  L.  Campbell . 

Detrick  Lainade . 

( 'harles  D.  Lamade. . . . 

George  R.  Lamade . 

Howard  J.  Lamade . 

George  E.  Graff . 

Wm.  F.  Metten . 

Clarence  J.  Pyle . 

Charles  H.  Ten  Weeges. 

H.  G.  White . 

S.  E.  Hudson . 

B.  W.  Hudson . 

Z 


Zznesville  (O.)  Times  Recorder. 


New  York  .Address 


Reynolds  &  Fitzgerald, 
9  West  45th  St. 
Reynolds  &  Fitzgerald, 
t)  West  45th  St. 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
c/o  Fred  Kimball.  Inc., 
67  West  44th  St. 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
McNaught  Syndicate 
Times  Bldg. 
T.exington  Hotel 
Lexington  Hotel 
Lexington  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
122  East  42nd  St. 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 


Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
708  Graybar  Bldg. 

708  Graybar  Bldg. 

Victoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
420  Lexington  .Ave. 

Graybar  Bldg. 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
McAlpin  Hotel 
Metropolitan  Club 
c/o  .''mail.  Spencer,  Brewer, 
Inc.,  247  Park  .Ave. 

.Astor  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 


Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Plaza  Hotel 

Lexington  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 
Roosevelt  Hotel 
.Astor  Hotel 
Lincoln  Hotel 
Lincoln  Hotel 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Plaza  Hotel 

c/o  Beckwith  Special  .Agency- 
New  York  Central  Bldg. 
Victoria  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Lincoln  Hotel 
Lincoln  Hotel 
Lincoln  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Astor  Hotel 

Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Governor  Clinton  Hotel 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 
Mc.Alpin  Hotel 
Lexington  Hotel 

Barbizon-Plaza  Hotel 


J*l*ieh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Observer, 
luchmond  (Va.)  News  Leader . 


Hwhester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle... 

Miester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union . 

■^o^kford  (Ill.)  Star  &  Register-Republic. . . 

Rwky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram . 

■‘“land  (Vt.)  Herald . 


(Mich.)  News . 

j  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times-Journal . 

News-Press  A  Gazette _ 

t;  )»)“  (Minn.)  Dispatch  A  Pioneer  Press. 

t‘;  Louis  (Mo.)  Times . 

f'wm  (Mass.)  News . 


(Utah)  Deseret  News . 

;>fannah  Ga.)  News-Press . 

iN.  Y.)  Union-Ster . 

^nton  Pa  l  Scrantonian . 


Josephus  Daniels,  Jr. . . .  Plaza  Hotel 

John  Stewart  Bryan .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

W.  Bi^don  Tennant .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

L.  A.  Gaines.  Jr .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Tennant  Bryan .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  E.  Gannett .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Frank  E.  'Tripp .  Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel 

Roy  C.  Kates .  Astor  Hotel 

FrM  A.  Glover .  Astor  Hotel 

Elliott  S.  Bartlett .  Astor  Hotel 

Russell  Chapman .  .Astor  Hotel 

J.  L.  Horne,  Jr .  Edison  Hotel 

H.  L.  Hindley .  Woodstock  Hotel 


Arthur  R.  Treanor .  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

Fred  Schilplin .  c/o  Theis  A  Simpson, 

420  I.«xingtun  Ave. 

H.  A.  Sprague .  Yale  Club 

I. «o  E.  Owens .  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

J.  A.  Callahan .  Plaza  Hotel 

Wm.  E.  Foster .  c/o  Julius  Mathews  Co., 

17  East  40th  St. 

James  M.  Kirkham .  Lincoln  Hotel 

H.  V.  Jenkins .  Astor  Hotel 

F.  R.  Champion .  Lexington  Hotel 

M.  L.  Goodman .  Edison  Hotel 

Richard  Little .  Edison  Hotel 

E.  Tracy  Sweet .  Eldison  Hotel 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 

PRINTER  FOREMEN  ORGANIZE 

To  ItDiTOR  AM)  I’uBi.isHKR ;  I  am 
writing  you  to  make  a  suggestion  that 
niiglit  appeal  to  you.  Several  years  ago 
we  organized  in  Iowa  the  first  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Executives  Association  in  the 
United  States  and  liave  had  very  suc¬ 
cessful  meetings  every  year  since.  Sev¬ 
eral  neighboring  states  have  copied  our 
organization  and  they  also  feel  that  it 
has  lyeen  beneficial.  The  object  of  this 
organization  is  to  discuss  problems  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  daily 
newspaper  composing  rooms  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  program  is  arranged  for  each 
meeting. 

I  think  at  the  present  time  publishers 
of  newspapers  are  appreciating  more 
than  ever  the  necessity  of  efficiency  in 
their  composing  rooms.  I'rom  the  corre¬ 
spondence  I  have  received,  I  know  that 
there  is  considerable  interest  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  states  regarding  the  for¬ 
mation  of  similar  organizations.  It  will 
certainly  benefit  every  publisher  who.se 
foreman  or  superintendent  attends  these 
meetings  if  they  carry  away  from  the 
meeting  some  worth  while  ideas.  With 
this  thought  in  mind  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  might  like  to  send  one  of  your 
special  representatives  to  our  meeting 
in  Ottumwa  June  13  and  14. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  want 
to  devote  a  lot  of  space  to  the  discussion 
of  different  questions  in  the  Iowa  meet¬ 


ing,  but  I  do  believe  that  your  repre¬ 
sentative  would  be  impressed  by  the 
good  that  can  come  out  of  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  some  promotion  through  your 
publication  would  be  a  worth  while  sug¬ 
gestion  to  publishers  and  composing 
room  executives  in  other  states.  The 
story  in  Editor  &  I’uhi.ishkr  would 
act  as  a  guide  to  organizing  similar 
as.sociations  in  those  states.  In  Iowa 
among  our  best  boosters  are  our  pub¬ 
lishers  and  finite  a  number  of  them 
have  attended  our  meetings  at  different 
times. 

1  f  there  is  any  information  that  you 
would  like  regarding  these  meetings 
before  making  a  decision,  I  would  be 
glad  to  supply  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Register  and  Tribune. 

Leon  A.  Link, 

Superintendent  Composing  Room. 

WAGE  CUT  IN  SYRACUSE 

Special  to  Editor  &  PunLisHi':R 

Syracuse,  April  18. — The  reduction 
of  $5  a  week  asked  of  the  members  of 
the  -Syracuse  Typographical  Union  by 
the  three  local  dailies,  the  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  the  Herald,  and  the  J ourml-Amer- 
ican,  has  resulted  in  a  compromise 
award  of  $3  by  the  arbitrator.  Prof. 
Samuel  Cahan  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  Syracuse  University.  The 
printers  agreed  to  accept  the  decision, 
effective  as  of  Sunday,  April  17. 

The  scale  henceforth  will  be:  days, 
$46  a  week;  nights,  $49  a  week. 
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Diagram  of  Fourth  Floor,  Showing  Location  of  Exhibitors 
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Diagram  of  Third  (Convention)  Floor  With  Exhibits  and  Association  Headquarters 


ACMK  NKWSPICTUKES,  INC. 

Suite  6-US 

James  W.  Dean  Robert  P.  Dormai4 


.\DDRESSOGRAPH-SPEBDAUMATCO. 
(Jade  Room) 

E.  H.  Ferris  H.  B.  Phillips 
H.  M.  Pierce 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  ASSOCIATION 
Convention,  Grand  Ballroom 
Registration,  East  Foyer. 

General  Otfloes,  370  Lexington  Ave. 
Bureau  of  Advertising  Astor  Gallery, 
3d  floor. 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COM¬ 


PANY 

W.  A.  Parker  W.  A.  Duboc 
Geo.  E.  Pack-  N.  W.  Hazellp 
ard  S.  B.  Halderman 

C.  W.  Kellogg  C.  W.  Britcher 
J.  M.  Collins  T.  J.  Jones 


AMOS  PARRISH  &  COMPANY 

Charles  B.  Thomas  M.  Roche 

Evans 


ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPER  COLOR, 
INC. 

Everett  A.  Holman 


AMERICAN  PRESS 

Frank  P.  Stockbridge  Chas.  Johnston 
Helen  Clarks 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Annual  Meeting,  Roof  Garden 
Annual  Luncheon,  Grand  Ballroom 
General  Offlees,  383  Madison  Ave. 


M.  Malley 
Wm.  Mv.nsing 
Pedro  Garcia 


ANGLO  CANADIAN  PULP  AND 
PAPER  MILLS 

Leon  W.  Frank  W.  Clarke 

Campbell 


BOURGES  SERVICE 
Suite  L  &  M 
Albert  R. 

Bourges 
Gus  Lidberg 
E3.  Fern 
CLEANALL  CORPORATION 

Paul  W.  H.  E.  Johnson 

Hoenack  G.  Keller 

P.  V.  O’Rourke 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
(Room  780-782) 

Arthur  W.  Mollie  Slott  Levin- 

Crawford  son 

S.  H.  ^Vharton 

CLINE  ELEXtTRIC  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
(Room  765-67-69) 

A.  J.  Cline  A.  H.  Parks 
C.  A.  Dresser  H.  E.  Brundage 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MFG.  COMPANY 
P.  S.  Jones  A.  H.  James 
H.  M.  Cook  E.  H.  La.abs 
A,  E3.  Urie  A.  T.  Calvert 
F.  W.  Barnecott 


DeBOTH-HO.ME:  M.VKEJUS  SCHOOL 
Room  4J 

•  Jessie  M.  De-  George  P.  f 

Both  Grace  M.  Forbes 

Helen  IL  Olson 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  CO. 

Suite  1151-1153-1165  (see  center pag' 


I.  K.  Stone 
I.  C.  Sqnier 
Wesley  Damees 
Chas.  H.  Brown 
W.  H.  Granger 
Geo.  R.  Steele 


Marcus  M. 

Col.  B.  L.  .MarkW 
Chas.  S.  Brow# 
Sam  R.  Young 
A.  C.  Hewitt 
Geo.  S 


I  ’.ouinpb^tes, 

Pnstea 


EASTER.N  COLOR  PRINTING 
PANY 

(Room  1228) 

Geo.  G.  Janosik 
James  H. 

Darcey 


William  B.  P#P<I 
Elric  Pape 
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DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS’  CONVENTION  EVENTS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 
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anlTOR  &  PUBLISHER 
(Le  Perroquet  Suite,  4X  4th  floor) 
Mr.  Brown,  Sr.  Mr.  Strate 


Mr.  Pew 
Mr.  Robb 
Mr.  Bassett 
Mr.  Roche 
Mr.  Perry 
Mr.  Mann 
Mr.  Clougher 


Mr.  Levantino 
Miss  McMahon 
Mrs.  Dare 
Miss  Sheldrick 
Miss  Ferro 
Miss  Clougher 
Miss  Garigan 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 
Room  685  and  Room  6X 

W.  S.  Yerger  W.  A.  Penney,  Jr. 

G.  F.  Wilber  W.  W.  Stearly 

J.  M.  Fant  C.  Olton 

H.  A.  Bray  Clarence  Seaman 

W.  C.  Otter  George  F.  Morrison 


Mr.  Brown,  Jr.  Miss  Burke 
Mr.  Kane  Miss  Chadell 

Mr.  Groomes  Miss  Townsend 
Mr.  Haulenbeek  Miss  Berries 
.Mr.  Bruns  Mrs.  Wilkes 

Mr.  Babcock 
Mr.  Lambert 

BMPLOyERS  RE-INSURANCE  CORP. 
Boom  4K  (Assembly  Room) 

Warner  A.  Cory 

GE.VERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Room  2602 

S.  A.  Clark  W.  L.  Wright 
Charles  Hew-  F.  W.  McChesney 
son  W.  W.  Cronkhite 

H.  S.  Carmack  H.  F.  Blankenbiller 

F.  E.  Winslow  W.  E.  Whalen 

R  S.  Reed  Edward  Fox 

M.  M.  Golden-  R.  F.  Newell 

stein 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO., 
INC. 

E.  F.  Schlitz 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
Rooms  861-53-55 — 871  to  876 

G.  A.  Eddy  M.  W.  Brueshaber 

H.  S.  Mount  W.  T.  Goss 

R  C.  Corlett  E.  M.  Arnold 
j.  W.  Spencer  A.  E.  Malloy 
H.  F.  Sheldon  P.  F.  Cox 
W.  E.  Becker 
FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 
(Parlor  593) 

Frederic  J.  Haskin  W.  J.  Cobb 
William  R.  Fairfleld 
R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

(Astor  Gallery) 

H.  R  Swartx  P.  H.  Galllen 
H.  M.  Tilling-  T.  J.  Gutmann 
hast  ('has.  Held 

C.  \V'.  Gaskell  G.  W.  Higgins 

A.  J.  Galllen  J.  M.  Jonke 
H.  V.  Ball  F.  H.  Kerl 
J.M.Masterson  A.  I.,engel 
li  Roehm  E.  J.  Mohan 
E.  G.  Beveridge  C.  O.  Mundhenk 
A  Bowie  J.  H.  Palmer 

0.  L  (iraln  F.  W.  Schnell 
W.  C.  Cooper  J.  P'.  Springstead 
G.  E.  Devyr  O.  R.  Trampusch 
C.W.  Dickinson  E.  J.  Vogel 
A  Dressel  R.  A.  Willoughby 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SERVICE  CORP. 
Room  F 

J.  C.  Beckham  S.  G.  Little 
J.  W.  Ingletleld 
J.  M.  HUBER  INK  COMPANY 
Rooms  841-843 


I  .NTERN  ATIONAL 
INC. 

(The  Jade  Room) 
Jos.  V.  Con¬ 
nolly 

Barry  Faris 
Geo.  T.  Har¬ 
greaves 
P.  J.  Nlcht 
W.  B.  Goode 
W.  B.  Moss 
Eli  C.  Minton 


NEWS  SERVICE, 


B.  F.  Behi  man 

B.  A.  Caparell 
J.  R.  Hornady 

C.  B.  Ti'avis 
Shirley  Olympius 

D.  A.  Murphy 
H.  -A.  Moore 
S.  I.  Neiman 
N.  E.  Brown 


Walter  Huber 
Bruce  Berck- 
mans 

C.  W.  Lut- 
tlnger 


H.  E.  Cady 
Walter  Gundlach 
Sam  E.  Mills 
R.  P.  I-alor 
P'rank  McGowan 


I.NTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
Rooms  777-779-781 

T.  A.MacElwee  J.  S.  Plummer 
Alden  T.  Mann,  Jr. 

THE  JAMPOL  COMP.ANY 

H.  M.  Jampol  K.  J.  Herming- 

A.  C.  Deming  hausen 

J.  Fontaine 

.1  UNIOR  NEWSPAPERS 
Room  655 

M.  L.  Anspacher 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPOR.VI'IO.N 
Room  2718 

R.  M.  Watt  L.  Stedman 
D.  A.  Nickolson  F.  L.  Blake 
KING  F'EATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
(Jade  Room) 

Frank  J.  Nlcht  D.  A.  Murphy 
Walter  E  Moss  H.  A.  Moore 

B.  A.  Caparell  Ell  C.  Minton 
Jack  R.  Horn-  B.  V.  Behrman 

ady  S.  I.  Neiman 

C.  B.  Travis  Norman  E.  Brown 
Shirley  Olym¬ 
pius 

KOHLER  BROS. 

3d  floor  Balcony 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINERY 
COMPANY 

Rooms  1068-70 

Harvey  1).  Best  James  H.  Sweeney 
T.  F'rank  Herbert  H.  Morley 

Morgan  G.  Walter  Lleb 

F'rank  M.  Louis  H.  Seipp 

Sherman  John  J.  Meadth 
Richard  Beres-  Stanley  FI.  Haigh 
ford 

Ll’DLOW  TYPOGRAPHIC  COMPANY 
Philip  P.  Wm.  M.  Mulcahy 

Merrill  F'red  H.  Dunham 

John  O.  King 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

Room  60U 

I.  C.  Brenner  V.  V.  McNltt 

Charles  V.  Charles  B.  Dri.scoll 

McAdam  FVank  J.  Murphy 
MARGACH  MFC,.  CO..  INC. 

North  Balcony — (3d  fl.) 

.MARKET  RESIOARCH,  INC. 

4P  and  4.V 


L  MARTIN  COMPANY 
Rooms  661  and  663 

Arthur  S.  Stuart  Eanes 

Thompson  Lewis  R.  Shupe, 

William  H.  Jr. 

Street 

.MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATIO.N 
Rooms  2735-37-39 

R.  J.  Barrett  Lon  S.  Landers 

Clifford  Yew-  Charles  H.  Stout 

dall 

.MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COM¬ 
PANY 
Room  673 

Norman  Dodge  Joseph  T.  Mackey 
Walter  H.  Fred  C.  Grumman 

Savory  John  E.  Allen 

C.  C.  Rhame 

.METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPFiR  F'E-A- 
TURE  SYNDICATE 

Monte  F.  Bour-  Colin  Miller 

jaily  George  A.  Carlin 

Maximilian  Frank  B.  Knapp 
Elser,  Jr.  George  C.  Comstock 
•MONOMFJLT  COMPANY 
Rooms  10'14-16 

W.  H.  F”.  Thompson  W.  E.  Conklin 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRINT- 
FIRS’  ROLLFIR  MFRS. 

Dining  Room  C,  4th  floor 

NEA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Suite  6-RS 

Fred  S.  Herbert  W.  Walker 

F'erguson  Willis  Thornton 
Peter  Fldson  William  T.  Douglas 
I  S.  Klein 

.NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
NFRVS  SERVICE 
(Jade  Room) 

Ray  E.  Moyer  John  T.  Dema 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBU.NE 
SYNDICATE 
(Jade  Room,  South  End) 

Harry  Staton  Philip  L.  Dietz 
F).  N.  Dolbey,  Margaret  White 
Jr. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  INC. 

IGdward  T.  Leo  C.  Doran 
Niles  C.  F.  Connor 

L.  D.  Wright  J.  E.  Dolan 
POLLARD- ALLI.VG  MANUFWCTUR- 

ING  COMPANY 
(Parlor  V) 

Wm.  M., Stretch  ('has.  R.  Ketchum 
G.  D.  Zertass  F’rank  DeMinlco 
Miss  L.  DeMuth 
SCIFINCE  SERVICE 
4N 

Watson  Davis  J.  W.  Young 
Hallie  Jenkins 

WALTFIR  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 
(Le  Perroquet  Suite,  4  W) 

David  J.  Scott  Arthur  S.  Pease 
Walter  C.  Scott  Donald  A.  Brown 
Carl  F7.  Drange  Paul  1.  Fh'ans 
,  D.  W.  Smyth  H.  Nivling 
Colin  Campbell 
SIOMAGR.APH 

Store  Room,  50th  Street  level. 

Curtis  B.  John  P.  White 

Johnson 


SIGNODF:  STFIEL  STRAPPING  CO. 
Suite  4L 

SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  &  PAI'FIR 
COMPANY 

R.  M.  Watt  W.  F.  McMahon 

STA-HI  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  (’O. 
INC. 

Room  6-D 

A.  W.  Cochran  Maurice  F’ox 

J.  H.  Brooks 

THF:  JUNIOR  .NFIWSPAPFIRS 
Room  655 

M.  L.  Anspacher  D.  Burgess 

UNITED  F’F:ATURE  SYNDICATE 
Monte  F’.  Colin  Miller 

Bourjaily  George  A-  Carlin 
Maximilan  F’rank  B.  Knapp 

Elser,  Jr.  George  C.  Comstock 

I'NITFH)  METALS  CORPORATION 
P.  J.  Kiernan  C.  I.,.  Bethge 
M.  Christensen  A.  A.  Hory 
R.  W.  Bethge  FI.  A.  Starke 

UNITED  PRFISS  ASSOCI.ATIO.N 
Rooms  814-15-16-17 

K.  A.  Bickel  Jacques  D’Armand 
Hugh  Baillie  L.  B.  Mickel 
R.  J.  Bender  R.  H.  'I'urner 
J.  H.  Furay  F'.  H.  Bartholomew 
Clem  J.  Kandau  Thos.  R.  Curran 
F).  M.  Williams  .T.  W.  (Jerber 
Chas.  B.  C.  B.  Molander 

Mc(^abe 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICF:,  INC. 


(Jade  Room) 

Jos.  V.  Connolly 
M.  A.  White 
Geo.  T.  Har¬ 
greaves 
P.  J.  Nlcht 
W.  E.  Moss 
B.  A.  Caparell 
B.  F.  Behrman 


J.  R.  Hornaday 

C.  B.  Travis 
Shirley  Olympius 

D.  A.  Murphy 
H.  A.  Moore 
Ell  C.  Minton 
S.  I.  Neiman 

N.  FI.  Brown 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC  CO.  (Teletype¬ 
setter) 

Suite  4M 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
Room  611 

Jackson  Town-  William  Wetherell 
send  Nelson  Maynard 

Raymond  Charles  Puget 

F’inzor  Charles  Scherb 

A.  W.  Cochran 

WOOD  NFIWSPAPER  M.\CHINF:KY 
CORPORATION 
(Jade  Room) 

Henry  A.  Washington  Wood 

Wise  Wood  I.  Tornberg 
J.  A.  Isbell  Harry  Barrett 

O.  C.  Roesen  FI.  A.  Rehm 
Josef  Wilson  J.  Burke 

P.  L.  Tolllson  J.  P.  Catlin 

WORI.D  COLOR  PRI.NTING  COM¬ 
PANY 
Room  648 

Roswell  Messing  R.  S.  Grable 


DAIUES  ASTONISHED 
AT  PRINTING  PLAN 


IHOOL 


Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  Is  Praised  For 
Suggestion  To  Save  State  Money 
At  Paper’s  Own 
Expense 

.Approval  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press  that 
hx  delinquent  sales  be  published  but 
once  and  not  five  times  demanded  by 
statute,  has  been  expressed  by  the 
iNG  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and  the 

■  (Mich.)  State  Journal.  The 

.  ■proposed  change  would  save  80  per  cent 
present  tax  sale  publication  costs  to 
the  taxpayer. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  state 
l^islature  and  has  already  passed  the 
House  calling  for  a  reduction  in  the 
price  for  publication  of  land  tax  sales, 
ciiap^^^d  still  (Kovides  for  publishing  five 
tunes.  This  would  mean  a  saving  of 
It  more  than  15  per  cent  of  present 
iblication  costs,  instead  of  the  80  per 
J^Tk  '  Daily  Press  has  proposed, 
lerpaf'’^*™  state  pays  newspapers  at  present 
1.  cents  for  each  description,  covering 

Publications,  or  averaging  eight 
I’oung  insertion.  If  the  list  were  pub- 

uned  once,  as  the  Pontiac  paper  advo- 
* 'i™  would  be  but  eight  cents 
instead  of  40,  making  an  approximate 
MG  of  $175,000  a  year  for  the  state. 

H  Ihe  Pc^tiac  Daily  Press,  which  re- 
^fds  Its  job  as  a  public  as  well  as  a 
private  responsibility,  has  contributed 
T"*  °r  most  remarkable  editorials 
I  history  of  Michigan  journalism — 


wltt 

Kiun'i't'i 


B.  I’»P* 


a  statement  likely  to  make  history  by 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money,”  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
says. 

"The  Pontiac  paper,  due  to  provisions 
of  state  law,  has  been  making  a  tine 
income  from  printing  the  annual  state 
delinquent  tax  sales  for  Oakland  Coun¬ 
ty,  62  straight  pages  of  close-set  descrip¬ 
tions  at  eight  cents  apiece.  .  .  .  De¬ 
spite  the  neat  income  the  Pontiac  Daily 
Press  is  sick  and  tired  of  what  it  views 
as  a  needless  state  extravagance.” 

Under  the  heading  “The  Pontiac 
Press  Astonishes,”  the  Lansing  State 
Journal  says  in  part: 

“Once  a  week  for  the  past  five  weeks, 
copies  of  the  Pontiac  Press  have  been 
arriving  in  the  offices  of  other  papers 
of  the  state  and  news  workers  have 
gathered  around  to  exclaim.  ‘Astonish¬ 
ment’  is  a  mild  word  wherewith  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  attitude  of  even  experienced 
beholders.  .  .  .  The  occasion  of  ar¬ 
rested  attention  has  been  nearly  63 
pages  of  solid  legal  advertising.”  The 
paper  editorially  commends  the  proposed 
action  of  the  Daily  Press. 

MOTION  DENIED 

Justice  Phoenix  Ingraham  denied  a 
motion  made  in  behalf  of  Maxwell 
Bodenheim,  novelist,  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  this  week,  seek¬ 
ing  to  restore  his  suit  against  the  Netv 
York  Evening  Graphic  on  the  court  cal¬ 
endar.  The  court  agreed  with  counsel 
for  the  defendant  that  Bodenheim  already 
had  sufficient  opportunities  to  prosecute 
the  action.  The  suit  arose  over  a  story 
which  stated  that  a  girl  committed  suicide 
because  of  his  unrequited  love. 


FAIR  WON’T  ADVERTISE 


1933  Chicago  Exposition  Will  De¬ 
pend  on  Publicity  Handouts 

The  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1933  has  made 
no  appropriation  for  advertising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  Ross  Bartley,  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  In  response  to  inquiry  by  Editok 
&  Publisher,  he  said  that  if  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  were  re¬ 
leased  and  did  not  include  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  those  which  were  not 
on  the  schedule  might  be  offended,  with 
injurious  results  to  the  exposition. 

A  well-oiled  publicity  staff,  however, 
is  already  at  work,  including  a  staff 
photographer  employed  to  take  pictures 
of  the  buildings  and  of  notables  who 
visit  the  site.  In  addition  there  is  a 
speakers’  bureau. 

Mr.  Bartley  said  that  companies  which 
have  exhibits  at  the  fair  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  use  paid  advertising  referring  to 
their  displays.  The  list  of  exhibitors 
who  have  already  signed  contracts  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  the  nation’s  leading  na¬ 
tional  advertisers. 

LIBEL  VERDICT  REDUCED 

In  a  decision  handed  down  in  P'ond 
lie  Lac,  Wis.,  by  Judge  Byron  B.  Park, 
v/ho  presided  at  the  trial,  compensatory 
damages  of  $8,000  included  in  a  total 
verdict  of  $25,0(X)  awarded  Philip  Leh- 
ner,  Princeto-'  Wis.,  attornev,  against 
the  Berlin  (Wis.)  Evening  Journal  in 
a  libel  action,  has  been  set  aside.  De¬ 
cision  on  motions  relating  to  the  re¬ 
maining  $17,000  of  the  award  will  be 
deferred  until  after  the  April  term  of 
circuit  court. 


MACFADDEN  STRESSES 
VALUE  OF  HONESTY 

We  Say  What  We  Think  on  the 
Graphic,  He  Tells  Journalism 
Students — Writers  Need 
Enthusiasm 


Stressing  the  value  of  honesty  in  the 
journalism  profession,  Bernarr  Macfad- 
den,  publisher  of  the  Nezv  York  Evening 
Graphic,  and  other  publications,  told 
the  students  of  the  Columbia  University 
school  of  journalism  in  an  address  at 
the  Pulitzer  school  last  Tuesday  that 
newspapers  should  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
the  truth. 

“I  branched  out  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  simply  to  increase  my  influence 
as  a  propagandist,”  Mr.  Macfadden  de¬ 
clared.  “I  wanted  to  develop  a  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  newspapers  to  tell  the  truth 
in  all  details.  Very  few  editors  can 
write  what  they  want  to  write.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  what  the  Graphic  is  doing. 

“We  say  what  we  think,  and  this  is 
the  big  idea  back  of  my  thought  in 
building  a  newspaper.  Furthermore,  in 
writing,  you  must  tell  a  vivid,  interest¬ 
ing  story.  If  it’s  dull,  dramatize  it,  but 
don’t  use  your  imagination  t(X)  much.” 

Enthusiasm,  self-confidence,  person¬ 
ality,  imagination  and  honesty  are  the 
cardinal  principles  for  all  prospective 
journalists  to  develop  and  follow,  the 
students  were  told,  receiving  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  “unless  you  are  enthusiastic 
you  get  nothing  out  of  life;  enthusiasm 
is  the  very  soul  of  human  activity;  it 
is  the  fire,  flame  and  spark  that  drives 
you  on  and  keeps  you  going.” 


J 
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ELLIS  GIVEN  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 
MARKING  50  YEARS  ON  DAILIES 

More  Than  100  Officials,  Newspaper  Executives  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Experts  Pay  Tribute  to  Co-Owner  of  Chicago 
News — Service  to  Profession  Praised 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  I'ublisheh) 

Chicago,  April  21— a  tribute  to 

Theodore  T.  Ellis,  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xcu's,  by  national 


Theodore  T.  EUlis 


leaders  in  public  life  and  in  newspajier 
publication  and  printing  was  extend^ 
last  night  at  the  Medinah  Athletic 
Club,  when  more  than  100  of  his 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
sat  down  to  a  banquet  in  honor  of  his 
50fh  anniversary  in  the  newspaper 
printing  industry. 

Every  section  of  the  United  States 
was  repre.sented  at  the  dinner.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  public  officials,  the  banquet  was 
attended  by  publishers,  managers  and 
other  newspajier  executives ;  by  presi¬ 
dents  and  other  officers  of  printing  press 
and  newspaper  supply  concerns,  and  by 
chiefs  of  production  in  newspaperdom. 
including  mechanical  superintendents 
and  heads  of  pressroom  and  stereotype 
departments. 

Roger  M.  .\ndrews,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  Times,  presided 
as  toastmaster. 

Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  Pressmen’s 
Home,  Tenn.,  was  the  keynote  speaker. 
Other  speakers  included  John  C.  Ma¬ 
honey,  mayor  of  VV^orcester,  Mass.,  and 
Mayor  Anton  J.  Cermak  of  Chicago. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  presenting  Mr.  Ellis  with  an 
elaborate  testimonial  volume,  contain¬ 
ing  letters  and  pictures  of  more  than 
100  of  his  friends,  said  in  part: 

“In  the  past  50  years  the  entire  pro¬ 
fession  has  undergone  profound  and 
dramatic  changes.  On  the  mechanical 
side  those  changes  have  lieen  revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  you  have  had  a  very  large 
part  in  that  revolution.  That  you  have 
not  only  contributed  a  very  large  part 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  newspaper 
production  but  that  you  have  solely 
through  your  own  business  ac'”’’'*>i  ^nd 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind  accumulated 
a  fortune  as  well,  makes  all  of  your 
friends  happy,  and  none  more  so  than 
myself.” 

Mr.  Ellis  responded  by  introducing 
heads  of  various  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Daily  News.  He  told  of 
recent  progress  made  in  changing  from 
a  65  to  75  line  screen  halftone  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  next  step  would  be  an 
85  line  screen. 

He  attributed  increased  efficiency  in 
newspaper  production  to  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligence  of  all  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  craft. 


Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  president  of 
the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany,  told  of  his  early  association  with 
Mr.  Ellis  in  New  England. 

A  four-page  50th  anniversary  “Ellis” 
edition  of  the  Daily  News  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  guests  present. 

.A  program  of  radio  and  stage  stars 
was  provided.  A  gridiron  sketch  writ¬ 
ten  by  Paul  Leach,  Daily  News  political 
writer,  and  acted  by  members  of  the 
Daily  News  staff,  was  presented. 

Representatives  of  all  local  paix;rs  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner.  .Among  the  promi¬ 
nent  guests  were :  Andrew  .Armstrong, 
president,  Web  Pressmen’s  Union,  New 
A’ork ;  Paul  Block,  head  of  the  Paul 
Block  Newspapers;  James  Wright 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  James  H.  Brooks  and  Fred. 
M.  Young,  Portland  Oregonian ;  Bar¬ 
ney  T.  Brill,  Philadelfliia  Record; 

M.  W.  Brueshaber,  Goss  Printing 

Press  Company;  Carl  E.  Drange,  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  Printing  Press  Company ; 
William  Grenier,  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Company ;  William  Shel¬ 
don,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch :  Irving 

K.  Stone.  Duplex  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany;  H.  R.  Swartz,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.; 
H.  S.  Wynne,  Melbourne  (Australia) 
Herald;  John  Cline,  Cline  Electric 

Company:  E.  J.  Duffy,  .Veto  York 
Daily  Keu's;  Val  Goldthwaite,  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Ink  Corporation ; 
A.  R.  Graustein,  International  Paper 
Company;  Harry  Grand,  Mihoaukee 
Journal;  Fred  Hudson,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  James  Kelly,  .Vcw’  York 
Pt’ening  Journal. 

Mr.  Ellis,  who  is  president  of  the 


New  England  Fibre  Blanket  Company 
and  formerly  publisher  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gacette,  has 
risen  in  the  newspaper  business  from  a 
pressman  with  the  St.  Louis  Chronicle 
to  an  internationally  known  consultant 
on  newspaper  mechanical  problems. 

Following  his  employment  in  St. 
Ixmis  he  worked  in  the  pressroom  of 
the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  and 
the  Boston  Herald.  In  1900  he  became 
foreman  of  the  pressroom  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  while  there 
he  invented  the  first  of  a  series  of  press 
appliances,  a  press-blanket  process  now 
widely  used. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  press  equip¬ 
ment  he  again  entered  the  newspaper 
business  when  he  bought  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  later  the  Gazette,  an 
afternoon  newspaper,  and  continued  to 
publish  both.  In  1925,  on  advice  of 
physicians  he  disposed  of  his  newspaper 
projierties. 

Last  year  with  Col.  Frank  Knox,  he 
purchased  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
.some  months  after  the  death  of  Walter 
Strong.  _ 

JOHN  WALTER  HERE 

London  Times  Co-Proprietor  to  Give 
Addresses  on  Publication 

John  Walter,  co-chief  proprietor  of 
the  London  Times,  arrived  in  New  A’ork 
April  19  to  spend  a  month  in  this  coun¬ 
try  after  an  absence  of  30  years.  He 
will  visit  several  Eastern  cities  and  give 
addresses  on  the  London  Times. 

Mr.  Walter  is  in  his  59th  year  and  is 
the  great-great-great-grandson  of  John 
Walter  who  founded  the  Times  in  1785. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford 
and  entered  the  office  of  the  Times  in 
1898  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  from  1910  to  1923. 


GAVE  TO  RELIEF  FUND 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  recently  contributed  $50  to  the 
Community  Chest  relief  fund. 


THE  HELPFUL  COLLEAGUE 


'mf  its  humor  They  ia/anit, 
5eND  'EM  THIS  "  ,. 


SENATE  GETS  REPORT 
ON  PULP  IMPORTS 

Tariff  Commioion’s  Survey  Show, 

U.  S.  Import*  Bulk  of  Pulpwood 
From  Countries  Whose  Cur¬ 
rency  Is  Depreciated 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  April  21 — .A  volum. 
nous  factual  report  on  the  effect  of  tht 
depreciation  in  value  of  foreign  cur 
rency  on  the  importation  into  the  Unitec 
States  of  wood  pulp  and  pulpwood  ha, 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

While  the  report  is  entirely  devoid 
of  conclusions  the  inference  may  ^1 
drawn  from  some  of  its  statements  thji 
currency  depreciation  has  had  little,  if 
any,  effect  on  imports  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  mentioned. 

The  commission’s  study,  which  n- 
quired  nearly  200  pages  to  explain,  was 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  a  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Charles  L.  McNary,  Republican,  Ort- 
gon,  and  adopted  by  that  body  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1931. 

In  its  report  the  commission  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “at  all  times, 
past  and  present,  the  great  bulk  of  th; 
importation  of  pulp  wood  and  wood 
pulp  into  the  United  States  has  been 
from  countries  whose  currency  is  de¬ 
preciated.  Germany  is  the  only  coun¬ 
try  from  which  significant  imports  oi 
pulp  are  received  whose  currency  has 
not  depreciated,  the  commission  said. 

It  pointed  out  that  the  principal 
sciurces  of  our  pulp  imports  from  de- 
jireciated  currency  countries  are  Can¬ 
ada,  Sweden  and  Finland,  with  smaller 
quantities  coming  from  Norway.  Can¬ 
ada  is  the  only  important  source  of  pulp 
wood  imports,  the  commission  said. 

“The  effect  of  exchange  depreciation 
in  foreign  countries  upon  their  com¬ 
petition  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  can,  of  course,  be  judged  cor¬ 
rectly  only  on  the  basis  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  actual  imports  in  comparison 
with  domestic  production  and  concern¬ 
ing  actual  prices  of  imported  as  com¬ 
pared  with  domestic  commodities,”  the 
commission  said. 

“It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  whatever  advantage  in  competition 
the  foreign  country  may  gain  must  de¬ 
pend  not  merely  on  the  exchange  rates 
but  on  the  relation  between  that  rate 
and  costs  of  production  in  terms  of  the 
country’s  own  currency.  If  the  costs  oi 
production  should  rise  as  rapidly  as  the 
exchange  rate  fell,  there  would  be  no 
advantage  in  competition.” 

The  commission  explained  it  had  net 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  actual  coA> 
of  production  oi  wood  pulp  in  foreigr. 
countries  during  the  period  since  d^ 
preciation  set  in.  Neither  did  it  obtain 
evidence  as  to  changes  in  rates  of  wage 
or  other  elements  in  costs  in  tho« 
countries  during  that  period. 


SEEKS  RADIO  LICENSE 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  Plan*  to  T*k« 
Over  Glens  Falls  Station 

( Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  .April  20.'-Tl* 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  is  the 
latest  newspaper  to  make  a  bid  fw 
entry  into  the  radio  broadcasting  ndd- 
W.  Neal  Parker  and  Herbert 
calf,  operators  of  station  WGBF,  w 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  have  applied  to  th« 
I'ederal  Radio  Commission  for  author 
ity  to  transfer  the  station  license  to 
John  T.  Calkins,  general  manager  w 
the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Inc.  T* 
paper  is  a  member  of  the  Gannett  group 
It  is  understood  to  be  the  intentiot 
to  operate  the  station  for  and  on  betw 
of  the  newspaper  and  ask.  after  tm 
license  transfer  is  effected,  for  autho. 
ity  to  move  the  station  to  Elrnira. 

Whether  or  not  the  commission  wj- 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  request  for  w 
license  transfer  has  not  yet  been  de 
cided,  although  the  chances  of  ^ 
pleting  the  transfer  seem  very  good-_ 
Station  WBGF  operates  on  the  I-'- 
kilocycle  frequency  with  .50  watts  e 
power. 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  bv  John  Knott  Dnllan  News 
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AGENCIES  WARNED  TO  CUT  RADIO  TALK 

Public  Resentment  Rising,  and  U.  S.  Control  of  Broadc2isting  Looms,  Congressional  Leaders  Tell 
Four- A  Convention — Salaries,  Mergers,  and  Copy  Trends  Also  Discussed 


Broadcast  advertising  must 
mend  its  ways,  or  see  them  mended 
by  the  Government,  members  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies  were  told  at  the  concluding 
session  of  their  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  15. 

The  warning,  sounded  by  radio  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  was 
unpalatable,  as  shown  by  questions  and 
comments  from  the  floor  afterward. 

The  address  by  Representative  Ewin 
L  Davis,  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine,  Radio,  and  Fisheries,  drew  the 
most  fire.  Representative  Davis  told  the 
audience  that  he  had  been  studying  the 
public  attitude  on  radio  for  years  and 
that  on  account  of  his  official  position 
he  had  received  great  numbers  of  letters 
of  the  subject,  besides  talking  to  many 
people  himself  and  hearing  the  state¬ 
ments  of  his  colleagues  about  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  their  constituents. 

As  a  result  of  that  study,  he  said,  he 
was  convinced  that  “there  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction  with  the  amount 
of  sales  talk  now  going  on  over  the 
radio,”  and  that  he  had  no  great  belief 
that  the  industry  itself  could  eradicate 
this  evil.  He  predicted  reform  by  Con¬ 
gress,  or  by  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  on  some  criterion  laid  down  by 
Congress. 

“My  friends,”  said  Representative 
Davis,  “radio  is  not  maintained  to  sell 
goods.  There  is  no  justification  for  the 
Federal  Government  maintaining  an 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  advertisers  to 
use  in  a  commercial  way.  The  only 
justification  for  advertising,  for  the 
commercial  use  of  radio,  is  the  use  of  it 
in  such  a  way  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  may  be  maintained  financially 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  greater 
and  larger  public  service.” 

This  attitude  found  slight  response  in 
the  discussion  which  followed.  Ques¬ 
tions  by  two  agency  men  indicated  a 
belief  that  profits  of  certain  radio  ad¬ 
vertisers  proved  their  programs  were 
satisfactory,  and  that  if  changes  were 
necessary  “the  bank  account  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser”  would  prove  it. 

Davis’  reply  was  that  “the  companies 
who  have  had  profitable  results  would 
certainly  not  get  them  if  we  go  to  a 
Government-ownership  system  in  which 
no  advertising  is  permitted.” 

One  agency  man,  J.  M.  Dawson,  of 
Tracy  -  Locke  -  Dawson,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  did  refer  to  broadcasting  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  advertising  medium. 
“I  don’t  say  that  the  Government  should 
let  any  industry  of  this  kind  go  un¬ 
bridled,”  he  said,  “or  that  it  should  let 
advertisers  or  advertising  agencies  or 
broadcasters  run  away  with  the  thing.” 
He  went  on  to  voice  his  certainty  that 
"the  men  who  are  investing  their  money 
—and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  selling 
merchandise — if  they  find  that  they  are 
abusing  this  thing,  that  they  are  using 
too  much  or  the  wrong  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  or  the  wrong  sort  of  announcers  to 
tell  their  advertising  story,  w'ill  make 
some  change  in  it.” 

Mr.  Dawson  said  the  public  had 
“regulated”  a  program  that  his  own 
agency  had  put  on  the  air.  but  that  after 
corrections  had  been  made  the  program 
became  very  successful. 

Another  questioner  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  criticism  mentioned  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Davis  reflected  “the  general 
leeling  of  the  public  at  large,”  or  merely 
protests  by  constitutional  objectors  or 
persons  with  grudges. 

T  don't  think  there  is  any  question 
at  all,”  replied  Davis,  “but  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  are  dissatisfied 
With  so  much  sales  talk  as  we  are  now 
having.  In  fact,  outside  of  the  radio  in- 
dustry,  I  don’t  hear  any  expressions  to 
fhe  contrary.” 

Earlier  in  his  speech  Representative 
twis  had  said ; 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

“The  purpose  of  advertising  is  to  win  amount  that  is  generally  given  now. 
good-will  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  b'or  instance,  this  is  what  ordinarily 
commodity  or  service.  When  it  does  happens :  If  there  is  a  name  advertised 
that,  it  is  successful  advertising.  When  or  if  they  mention  some  commodity,  in 


Left  to  right,  E.  DeWitt  Hill,  Treasurer;  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  Executive 
.Secretary;  John  Benson,  President;  Henry  T.  Ewald,  Chairman. 


it  creates  ill  will  it  has  the  opposite 
effect;  and  it  is  very  common  to  be  in 
any  group  when  a  radio  program  is 
coming  over  the  air  and  to  hear  ex- 
|)ressions  of  disgust  on  all  sides,  on  the 
part  of  the  audience.  In  a  case  of  that 
kind,  the  advertising  is  doing  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  more  harm  than  it  is  good  and 
it  is  certainly  doing  that  broadcast 
station  or  that  chain  system  a  great  deal 
more  harm  than  it  is  good. 

"Xot  only  that,  hut  when  you  indulge 
in  so  much  of  that  advertising  talk  in¬ 
terspersed  all  through  a  program  yon 
are  going  to  lose  listeners,  more  and 
more. 

“I  will  tell  you  what  my  idea  is :  that 
you  will  get  very  much  better  results 
by  having  a  moderate  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  than  you  will  by  having  the 


a  very  brief  statement,  and  then  they  go 
into  the  program  the  auditors  will  listen 
to  all  of  it.  But  when  they  know,  from 
experience,  that  when  this  announcer 
or  this  advertiser  starts  to  talk  he  is 
going  to  talk  for  a  minute  or  two  or 
three  or  four  minutes,  what  happens? 
Do  those  listening  sit  there  and  listen 
tlirongh  that  talk?  No.  They  star! 
talking  with  each  other ;  they  either  go 
to  biffing  this  sales  talk  or  they  start 
talking  about  something  else.  So  the 
advertiser  loses  the  effect  of  even  hav¬ 
ing  them  listen  to  what  is  being  said, 
riien  if  the  program  goes  on  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  they  go  back  to  talk- 
ting,  tbe  same  tiring  occurs. 

“1  have  thought  over  this  matter  a 
great  deal.  I  have  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  method  of  regulation  with  a 


H.  T.  EWALD  IS  NEW  FOUR-A  CHAIRMAN 


Henry  T.  ewald.  president  of 

the  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Detroit,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
l)oard  of  the  .American  Association  of 
.Advertising  Agencies  at  the  fifteenth 
annual  convention  in  Washington  D.  C.. 
.April  15.  John  Benson  was  re-elected 
president  for  a  four-year  term. 

•Arthur  H.  Kudner,  president  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  A'ork,  was 
named  vice-president,  and  G.  Lynn 
Sumner,  president  of  the  G.  Lynn 
Sumner  Company,  New  A'ork,  was 
elected  secretary.  Mr.  Kudner  succeeds 
M.  L.  Wilson  of  the  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Sumner  re¬ 
places  H.  H.  Kynett  of  the  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Company,  Philadelphia. 

E.  DeWitt  Hill  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  New  York,  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  association. 

Except  for  the  president  all  officers 
were  named  for  one-year  terms,  the  by¬ 
laws  having  been  changed  to  provide  a 
one-year  term  for  the  chairman  instead 
of  a  two-year  term.  Another  by-law 
change  increased  the  board  from  six 
members-at-large  to  nine. 

New  board  members  elected  were: 
Members-at-large  for  three-year  terms : 
C.  D.  Newell,  president  of  Newell-Em- 
mett  Company,  New  York,  retiring 
chairman  of  the  association;  Raymond 
Rubicam,  president  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  New  York ;  Charles  Daniel 
Frey,  president  of  the  Chicago  agency 
hearing  his  name. 

For  two-year  term:  H.  H.  Kynett. 
For  one-year  terms :  James  M.  Cecil, 
president  of  Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil, 
Inc.,  New’  York ;  and  H.  B.  Humphrey. 


president  of  the  Boston  agency  iK-aring 
Iris  name. 

Board  members  representing  councils 
for  one-year  terms :  New  York  council, 
Lloyd  Baillie,  J.  Walter  Thompson 

Company,  New  York  City;  New  En¬ 
gland  council,  (ieorge  R.  Dunham, 

Grcenleaf  Company,  Boston;  Philadel¬ 
phia  council,  Charles  Blum,  Charles 
Blum  .Agency,  Philadelphia;  Western 

council,  L.  R.  Northrup,  Batten.  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Chicago; 

Southern  council,  Clifford  Fitzgerald, 
Fitzgerald  .Advertising  .Agency,  New 
( Irleans. 

b'ollowing  the  convention,  half  a 
dozen  leaders  of  the  agency  men  visited 
Richmond,  Va.,  as  guests  of  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  pubirsher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader,  who  had  spoken  at 
the  annual  Four-A  dinner. 

-After  spending  Friday  night,  April 
13,  at  “laburnum,”  the  home  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  party  visited  historic  spots 
of  A’irginia  on  Saturday.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  Laburnum  for  dinner. 

The  group  included  Mr.  Newell,  Mr. 
Benson,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Humphrey;  A. 
L.  Billingsley,  president  of  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross,  Cleveland ;  and  H.  S. 
Gardner,  president  of  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  New  York. 

They  were  accompanied  on  their  trip 
by  Mr.  Bryan ;  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Free¬ 
man.  editor  of  the  News  Leader ;  and 
Le  Grand  A.  Gaines,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  Leader.  At  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va.,  they  were  luncheon 
guests  of  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Marv. 


great  many  people  in  all  branches  of  the 
radio  industry  as  well  as  those  who  are 
not  within  the  industry  but  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  and  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  radio  broadcasting,  and  1  think 
that  it  is  pretty  generally  recognized  by 
all  of  those  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  subject  that  the  practices  cannot  go 
on  to  the  extent  they  are  going  on  now, 
with  respect  to  excessive  advertising.  I 
should  like  for  us  to  correct  this  situa¬ 
tion  before  it  reaches  a  point  that  the 
public  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  cor¬ 
rection,  but  will  want  to  use  the  guillo¬ 
tine  instead  of  the  pruning  knife. 

“We  have  so  often  seen  a  lack  of 
recognition  of  a  sentiment  and  an  ignor¬ 
ing  of  a  sentiment  until  it  finally  got 
absolutely  beyond  bounds,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  are  confronted  with 
such  a  situation  with  respect  to  radio 
advertising.” 

Asked  what  kind  of  regulation  he 
favored.  Representative  Davis  said  he 
thought  advertising  should  be  restricted 
to  "name  advertising  at  appropriate  in¬ 
tervals,  and  not  too  often,  and  perhaps 
some  slogan  or  other  brief  statement  of 
that  kind  to  drive  home  the  commodity 
or  service.” 

Questioned  by  Mr.  Dawson  as  to  how 
much  use  would  be  made  of  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  under  such  restrictions,  the 
speaker  said  he  thought  advertisers 
would  get  as  good  or  better  results,  and 
would  continue  to  advertise  as  much  as 
at  present. 

Senator  C.  C.  Dill,  co-author  of  the 
Radio  Act  of  1927  and  co-author  of  the 
Couzens-Dill  resolution  that  started  the 
present  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  took  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  toward  the  advertising 
side  of  broadcasting,  saying  that  if  the 
present  system  could  not  be  made  to 
work  proi)erly.  Government  operation 
was  the  only  alternative.  He  urged  “a 
little  self-control  in  the  advertising  so 
that  we  may  maintain  this  system  and 
not  allow  the  opposition  to  advertising 
to  be  built  up  to  a  point  where  it  will 
drive  those  of  us  in  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  that  will  eventually  take  over 
radio  under  Government  control.” 

Senator  Dill  expressed  opposition  to 
Government  operation,  and,  in  response 
to  a  question,  described  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  British  Government  programs. 
He  told  of  turning  on  a  radio  in  Lon¬ 
don  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  finding 
there  was  not  a  single  British  program 
available  from  1  until  3:30.  “At  no 
time  could  you  hear  more  than  two  pro¬ 
grams  in  England,”  he  said.  “They  had 
one  program  on  their  high-powered 
station,  and  then  there  was  a  local 
I)rogram  that  might  be  running  part  of 
the  time. 

"The  programs  are  in  the  first  place 
stiff,  if  I  may  use  that  word.  They  are 
formal.  They  are  the  kind  of  program 
that  has  passed  the  censorship  of  a 
lx)ard.  They  have  some  humorous  pro¬ 
grams.  They  were  featuring  plays 
when  I  was  there.  And  they  have  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  music.” 

The  senator  said  British  programs 
were  hampered  by  the  limited  amount 
of  money  to  be  used,  in  the  first  place, 
and  by  the  natural  conservatism  of  the 
English  in  the  second  place.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  in  both  England  and 
(iermany,  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
money  collected  from  listeners  was  di¬ 
verted  away  from  program  funds  and 
used  for  other  government  expenses 
instead. 

“In  Denmark,”  he  said,  “they  take  the 
entire  fees  for  radio,  and  I  may  say  to 
you  that  Denmark  is  farther  advanced 
in  the  way  of  variation  of  programs 
than  any  other  country  to  whose  radio 
jjrograms  I  listened.” 

.Senator  Dill  spoke  of  criticisms  aimed 
at  broadcasting  from  three  sources — 
newspapers,  educational  forces,  and  “the 
reform  people.”  He  urged  his  listeners 


Economy — sometimes  difficult  to  at¬ 
tain. 

Rounding  out  of  facilities  needed  by 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Geographical  spread  of  service,  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  compete  with  agen¬ 
cies  having  sectional  offices. 

Diversifying  of  accounts,  when  an 
agency  has  been  concentrating  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  industry. 

Mr.  Gardner  also  spoke  of  merging 
for  the  sake  of  volume,  to  raise  the 
grade  of  clients,  or  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  cares  of  business,  but  gave  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  such  mergers  are  apt  to  be 
unsatisfactory. 

“Make  all  the  major  adjustments  and 
arrangements  before  you  sign  up,”  he 
said.  “Don’t  leave  any  essential  un¬ 
settled.  It  is  well  to  employ  outside 
legal  counsel  whom  neither  side  has 
used  before — a  man  who  will  view  the 
whole  matter  without  prejudice. 

“Mergers  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  between  organizations  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  strength  in  finances, 
billing,  personnel,  etc.;  otherwise  yon 
may  have  an  absorption,  and  not  a 
merger. 

“First  of  all,  there  is  a  settlement  of 
shares  to  be  made,  apportionment  of 
ownership  in  the  merger.  You  are 
merging  for  the  future,  and  your  only 
known  values  are  of  the  past.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  a  three-  to  five-year 

Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  C.  C.  Caswell,  Clarina  (la.)  Herald  record,  immediately  preceding,  should 

torm  the  basis,  including  both  the  gross 
and  the  net.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  use 
either  one  or  the  other. 

“I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  shares 
being  permanently  established  and  not 
subject  to  revision.  There  is  too  much 
change  in  our  business  and  too  much 
variation  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  effort.  It  would  be  well  if  some 
provision  would  be  made  to  adjust  these 
situations  as  they  arise.” 

In  a  session  devoted  to  advertising 
copy,  Raymond  Rubicam,  president  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  discussed  mod¬ 
ern  trends  in  advertising.  He  described 
the  use  of  more  entertainment  in  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
the  influence  of  radio  advertising,  which 
depends  largely  on  entertainment.  There 
has  been  a  decided  increase  in  comic 
advertising,  he  pointed  out,  while  the 
period  of  economic  stress  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  responsible  for  the  lean¬ 
ing  toward  an  economy  appeal  so  often 
noticeable.  Realistic  photographic  illus- 


to  do  away  with  the  weaknesses  that 
exposed  radio  advertising  to  attack,  re¬ 
ferring  particularly  to  “the  policy  of 
using  performers  who  arouse  opposition 
on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  listeners.”  He 
suggested  that  the  situation  called  for 
the  “finest  ingenuity”  of  advertising 
men  to  provide  advertising  in  unobjec¬ 
tionable  form. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Four-A 
convention — a  closed  session  devoted 
to  internal  agency  affairs — President 
John  Benson  described  the  efforts  of 
agencies  to  reduce  their  expenses  and 
adjust  themselves  to  the  lesser  income 
caused  by  shrinkage  of  advertising 
linage. 

“Even  with  reduced  forces  some 
agencies  have  been  intensely'  active  in 
solicitation  of  new  business,”  said  Mr. 
Benson.  “Large  agencies  are  going  after 
small  business,  which  they  formerly 
would  not  look  at.  Advertisers  tell  me 
that  the  scramble  among  agents  large 
and  small  for  a  $50,000  appropriation 
amazes  them.  The  amount  of  extra 
work  which  competing  agents  offer  to 
do  for  nothing,  in  spite  of  low  billings, 
is  a  scandal. 

"However,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
members  have  maintained  a  high  level 
of  conduct  toward  one  another,  toward 
clients  and  employes ;  they  have  re¬ 
frained  from  attacking  other  agents’ 
business  or  undermining  it,  all  unpleas¬ 
ant  exceptions  to  the  contrary. 

“A  lessening  of  expenses  has  been 
going  on  very  generally  by  all  sizes  and 
kinds  of  agencies  in  our  membership. 
During  1931  our  members  seemed  t^re 
inclin^  to  reduce  wages  than  to  elimi¬ 
nate  men ;  they  wanted  to  keep  their  or¬ 
ganizations  intact ;  they  also  felt  that  it 
is  more  considerate  and  of  greater 
social  benefit  to  keep  as  many  employed 
as  possible.” 

.\s  a  rule,  he  said,  owners  of  agencies 
had  been  taking  cuts  as  deep  or  deej^r 
than  their  employes.  A  few  agencies 
had  arranged  plans  by  which  salaries 
depended  upon  business  done  and  profits 
earned. 

“The  morale  of  employes  everywhere, 
I  am  told,”  he  said,  “has  been  improved. 
They  sense  long  in  advance  that  volume 
is  off  and  income  also,  and  are  relieved 
when  told  the  reduction  proposed,  often 
fearing  that  it  might  be  more,  and  real¬ 
izing  that  their  j«As  are  thus  protected. 
They  understand  when  taken  into  the 
firm’s  confidence  and  the  situation  ex¬ 
plained.” 

Some  agencies,  he  added,  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  released  men  after  careful  study 
showed  the  work  could  be  handled  with¬ 
out  them.  “Some  agencies  found  too 
much  delegation  of  work  going  on,”  he 
said,  “too  many  assistants  of  assistants, 
who  pass  the  job  along. 

“Consolidating  departments  has  been 
goings  on,  to  save  money,”  he  went  on. 
"There  is  a  trend  toward  combining 
media  and  marketing,  in  large  as  well  as 
small  agencies,  with  a  single  head  in 
charge.  This  seems  to  work  out  very 
well. 

“In  smaller  agencies  there  is  a  trend 
toward  combining  media  and  production 
departments.  There  is  also  a  trend  to¬ 
ward  putting  a  single  man  in  charge  of 
traffic,  and  doing  away  with  so  much 
follow-up  on  the  part  of  several  people. 

“More  and  more,  I  believe,  contact 
men  are  themselves  writing  copy.  This 
saves  the  lost  motion  of  passing  on  ideas 
to  another. 

“As  far  as  media  selection  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  an  opposite  tendency  on 
foot,  of  centering  authority  in  the  media 
department,  and  relieving  the  contact 
man  of  the  job.  This  seems  to  be  the 
better  method,  and  of  course  makes  it 
easier  for  the  publisher  and  his  repre¬ 
sentative  to  get  decisions.  It  also  leads 
to  better  men  in  charge  of  buying — a 
good  trend  for  our  business. 

“On  the  whole,  members  report  that 
their  pruned  and  smaller  staffs  are  do¬ 
ing  better  work  today  than  ever  before. 
There  is  less  lost  motion,  less  duplica¬ 
tion  and  confusion,  more  punctuality, 
more  concentration,  more  cheerful  ef¬ 
fort,  and  a  deeper  realization  of  the 
mutuality  between  owners  and  employes 
in  the  common  effort  to  make  a  profit 


THE  ROAD  MAN  BRINGS  IN  SOME  PAID  SUBS 
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for  the  one  and  stable  employment  for  to  have  such  provisions  in  the  original 
the  other.  There  is  better  management  deal.” 

also.”  .-Knother  speaker  at  the  opening  ses- 

Citing  the  fact  that  shrinkage  in  vol-  sion  was  Herbert  S.  Gardner,  president 
lime  of  billings  does  not  materially  of  the  Gardner  .Advertising  Company, 


PRIZE  CARTOONS  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

WINNERS  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  cartoon  prize  contest  show  their 
stuff  in  this  issue. 

The  first  prize,  $50,  goes  to  C.  T.  Maxwell,  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  for  his  drawing  captioned — “The  Boys  Watch  Linage  These  Days.” 

Second  prize,  $25,  is  awarded  to  C.  C.  Caswell,  Clarina  (la.)  Herald, 
for  the  cartoon  captioned — “The  Road  Man  Brings  in  Some  Paid  Suhs.” 

Third  prize,  $15,  goes  to  A1  Banx,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
Gazette,  for  the  cartoon — ^“The  Language  of  the  Living.” 

Fourth  prize,  $10,  is  taken  by  John  Knott,  Dallas  (Tex.)  yews,  for  his 
cartoon~“The  Helpful  Colleague.” 

The  drawings  were  designed  to  hit  off  some  topic  of  spot  interest  in 
the  newspaper  field  in  the  current  year.  Ejiitor  &  Publisher  congratulates 
the  winners  and  thanks  all  who  participated  in  this  friendly  game  in  the 
newspaper  circle. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  “LIVING’ 


Hello 'MAC 


Cut  al  smith  in  half,  Get^  i 
KING  GeORGE  OUT  OF  THE  A10R6UC  L 
And  Kill  hoover-  Put  a  new 
Heap  on  Borah  with  a  kick  in  it. 


IF  TIMNV  WALKER'S  Too  LONG  FOR 
That  Box  Bi?fak  him  off. 

■xTaKE  BoBBT  JllNES  OUT  AND  SHOVE 
1  Gene  Sarazen  in  THE  HOLE,  _ 
iGtvE  ME  another  Cut  on  , — ^ 
J  That  Corpse  and  for  L 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Al  Banx,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  rf  Gazette. 
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ELECTRIC  RANGE  AD  PLANS  CRITICIZED 

)200,000  Budget  Being  Concentrated  in  Magazines  While  Newspapers  Are  Asked  to  Merchandise 
Plan  Locally  and  Solicit  Tie-up  Copy — Difficulties  in  Retail  Field  Pointed  Out 


The  proposed  expenditure  of  $200,- 
000  lor  electric  cookery  advertising 
m  national  magazines  has  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  old  practice  of  spending 
inoney  in  national  magazines  and  asking 
the  local  newspaper  actively  and  aggres¬ 
sively  to  merchandise  the  proposition, 
holding  out  as  its  reward  what  local 
advertising  the  paper  can  “sweat  out" 
of  local  dealers. 

Without  minimizing  the  influence  of 
oiany  national  magazines  now  pub- 
lishd,  newspapermen  are  wondering 
why  so  much  stress  is  being  paid  to  the 
\arious  and  sundry  cooperative  plans, 
free  publicity  ideas  and  the  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  newspaper  advertising 
department  to  put  the  proposition  over 
locally. 

The  case  in  point  is  the  proposed 
electric  range  campaign  which  has  been 
uriously  reported  to  amount  to  as 
muA  as  $12,000,000,  but  which  now 
seems  to  have  been  corrected  to  an  an¬ 
nounced  total  of  $200,000  which  is,  ap¬ 
parently,  all  scheduled  for  magazines, 
with  the  usual  cooperative  advertising 
tor  the  newspapers.  Newspapermen  are 
asking  why  this  campaign  should  not  be 
scheduled  for  the  newspapers  and  thtis 
offer  the  local  paper  some  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  faith  of  the  electric  range 
industry  in  the  force  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Newspaper  executives  point  out  that 
the  electric  range  offers  an  almost 
perfect  setup  for  the  advertising  of 
this  product  when  it  is  found  that 
the  actual  sale  of  electric  ranges  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  several  important  factors. 
For  instance,  if  the  local  utility  com¬ 
pany  does  not  offer  its  customers  a  rate 
that  permits  the  economical  use  of  the 
range,  it  affords  a  serious  stumbling 
blod  that  is  going  to  retard  retail  sales. 
Another  determining  factor  is  the  cost 
of  installation.  Unlike  the  radio,  the 
electric  refrigerator,  or  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  electric  range  cannot  be 
plugged  into  the  light  socket.  It  re¬ 
tires  special  installation,  often  calling 
for  the  erection  of  special  transformers, 
special  wiring  and  other  mechanical  de¬ 
tails.  A  recent  survey  conducted  in  75 
cities  shows  how  this  installation  charge 
varies. 

In  some  cities  the  charge  is  $10  and 
it  runs  from  this  figure  to  as  high 
as  $150. 

.Another  factor  is  the  attitude  of  the 
local  utility  company  toward  the  sale 
of  electric  ranges.  It  is  conceivable  that 
where  both  the  gas  and  electric  com¬ 
panies  are  under  the  same  ownership, 
there  may  be  some  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  utility  to  promote  the  sale  of 
electric  ranges  at  the  expense  of  the 
SIS  business. 

Newspapermen,  therefore,  assert  that 
these  factors  point  to  the  practicability 
of  a  newspaper  campaign  in  those  cities 
where  all  determining  conditions  are 
|avorable,  and  where,  by  education,  an 
increasing  number  of  ranges  could  be 
sold  as  a  result  of  educational  adver¬ 
tising. 

.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that,  accord- 
'OR  to  figures  released  by  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  there  are 
TOW  approximately  11,000,000  homes  af¬ 
forded  a  favorable  rate  that  permits 
the  use  of  an  electric  range  and  that 
^eady  there  are  approximately  1,000,- 
W  homes  using  electric  cookery.  This 
^ves  a  gross  market  of  10,000,000 
homes  that  have  this  rate  available,  but 
do  not  have  an  electric  range. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that 
•here  are  727,000  families  with  incomes 
•“tder  $1,000  a  year  which  reduces  the 
to  9,273,000  homes.  There  are 
IjhdjOOO  families  with  incomes  of  from 
H.OOO  to  $2,000  a  year,  whose  ability  to 
TOy  or  use  a  range  is  questionable.  This 
reduces  the  market  to  5,019,000  homes 
Tow  having  an  electric  range  rate  and 
*'th  the  necessary  income  to  buy  such 


a  product.  These  5,019,000  homes  repre¬ 
sent  20  per  cent  of  the  electrically-wired 
homes  of  the  country,  but  only  17  per 
cent  of  the  29,300,000  homes  in  the 
United  States. 

The  foregoing  figures  evidenced  the 
need  of  specialized,  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  newspapers  where 
the  educational  message  can  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  those  communities  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good. 

Newspapermen  further  assert  that  the 
success  of  the  proposed  electric  range 
campaign  is  based  on  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  utilities,  not  only  in  nam¬ 
ing  the  rate,  but  also  in  fixing  the  in¬ 
stallation  charge.  They  point  to  the 
record  in  Kansas  where  the  public  utili¬ 
ties  have  recently  been  prohibited  by  law 
from  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  first  three  months  after  the 
passage  of  this  law,  newspaper  electrical 
appliance  advertising  fell  off  47  per 
cent,  according  to  an  impartial  survey 
made  among  all  newspapers  in  that 
state.  It  is  reported  that  sales  of  ap-‘ 
pliances  have  fallen  off  70  per  cent  and 
that  many  manufacturers  have  found 
it  too  costly  to  send  salesmen  into  the 
state.  This  experience,  newspapermen 
say,  clearly  indicates  that  the  local 
dealer  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  add 
to  the  “aggregate  expenditure  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  in  local  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country”  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  officials  of  the  N.E.L.A. 

A  statement  regarding  plans  of  the 
National  Electric  Cookery  Council,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  N.E.L.A.  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  comments  upon  the  proposed  edu¬ 
cational  advertising  campaign  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  budget  setup  includes  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  about  $2(W,000  during  the 
first  12  months  of  activity,  for  electric 
cookery  advertising  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  with  the  use  of  from  five  to  six 
times  this  amount  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  local  publicity.  During 
the  second  and  third  years,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  will  be  increased  in 
line  with  the  number  of  electric  ranges 
set  up  as  distribution  quota. 

“All  funds  employed  for  advertising 
in  anything  but  local  media  are  to  be 
contributed  by  the  manufacturers,  leav¬ 
ing  the  intensive  local  effort  to  electri¬ 
cal  dealers,  merchants,  distributors  and 
power  companies.” 


Preston  A.  Arkwright,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  president  of  the  Grorgia  Power 
Company  and  past  president  of  the  N.E. 
L..A.,  has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Electric  Cookery  Council.  The  joint 
committee  has  appointed  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  as  advertising 
counsel. 

One  example  of  the  kind  of  coopera¬ 
tion  expected  of  newspapers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  electric  ranges,  is 
the  free  schools  of  electric  cookery  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Appliance  Company,  Chicago. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  varies  from  the  usual 
syndicate  cooking  school  sponsored  by 
newspapers.  The  G.  E.  company,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  local  dealer  and  elec¬ 
tric  power  company,  aids  the  paper  in 
obtaining  advertising  space  from  local 
merchants  and  to  supply  products  used 
at  the  school. 

The  company  agrees  to  furnish  the 
trained  home  economist  to  conduct  the 
school,  with  the  provision  that  the  news¬ 
paper  popularize  the  girl  in  the  news 
columns  for  a  specified  period  previous 


to  the  opening  of  the  school.  In  cities 
where  major  type  cooking  schools  are 
held,  the  company  furnishes  the  cooking 
expert  free  of  charge;  in  smaller  cities 
the  paper  is  requir^  to  pay  a  part  of 
her  expenses. 

In  no  case,  however,  does  the  Hotpoint 
Company  offer  to  use  paid  space  in  the 
newspaper  and  the  entire  incidental  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  school  is  shouldered  by  the 
paper.  The  Hotpoint  range  is  featured 
at  the  school  and  one  is  sometimes  of¬ 
fered  as  a  grand  prize. 

Thirteen  items,  including  suggestions 
of  “five  or  more  front  page  preliminary 
stories ;  four  front  page  reported  stories 
and  two  full  page  spaces  featuring  the 
cooking  school,”  are  listed  in  the  Hot¬ 
point  free  electric  cooking  school  man¬ 
ual  to  be  provided  by  the  newspaper. 

Barrons  Advertising,  Kansas  City,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  survey  of  22  Kansas 
cities  to  determine  how  advertising  had 
fallen  off  since  the  ^ssage  of  the  new 
law  prohibiting  utilities  to  sell  any  kind 
of  merchandise. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 


Volume  of  Utility 
Advbrtisino  of 
Appliances  Before 


AND  After 

LiEOISLATION 

Are  Retailers 

Are  Manu- 

^ _ 

> _ ^ 

Now  Advertis- 

FACTURBR8 

3  Months 

3  Months 

iNQ  Appliances 

Advertising 

City 

Before 

After 

EJxtensively? 

AT  Present? 

Hutchinson  . 

...  $3,460.00 

$3,149.00 

No 

Very  little 

BurliriKton  . 

71.66 

67.00 

No 

No 

Topeka  . 

. . .  2,188.67 

1,483.07 

Yes— 1 

No 

AuRusta  . 

66.30 

64.21 

No 

No 

Arkansas  City  . . . 

616.00 

664.84 

No 

No 

Fort  Scott  . 

789.87 

610.27 

Very  little 

No 

Lawrence  . 

637.61 

238.60 

No 

No 

Parsons  . 

680.89 

484.20 

No 

No 

Leavenworth . 

282.18 

182.28 

No 

No 

Concordia  . 

461.80 

262.60 

No 

No — Very  Uttla 

Hiawatha  . 

262.00 

94.60 

No 

No 

Abilene  . 

341.76 

91.26 

No  increase 

No 

Lyons  . 

192.46 

57.66 

No 

No 

Great  Bend  . 

492.76 

176.99 

No 

No 

Council  Grove  .... 

129.00 

82.00 

No 

No 

Liberal  . 

87.96 

00 

Cut  60% 

No 

Emporia  . 

266.26 

129.10 

Yes 

No 

Fredonia  . 

750.00 

300.00 

No 

No 

Pratt . 

00 

00 

F'air 

No 

Weliington  . 

00 

00 

Yes 

No 

Newton  . 

22.35 

228.76 

No 

No 

Oklahoma  City  . . . 

. . .  1.898.39 

1.862.33 

No  increase 

Total  . 

_ $12,536.67 

$9,177.46 

Loss  for  three  months  after — $3,368.22. 


SHOPPERS’  BULLETIN  APPEARS 

A  Shoppers’  Bulletin  published  by 
William  H.  Bruce,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
News,  recently  made  its  api^arance  in 
Portland.  It  is  being  distributed  free 
through  the  mails. 


NEW  BIRMINGHAM  SCALE 


Reduction  Agreed  on  With  Return  to 
Present  Wage  in  3  Years 

Birmingham  newspapers  are  now  op¬ 
erating  under  a  new  three  year  union 
labor  schedule  which  represents  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent  under  the  old  rate.  A  compromise 
graduated  scale  was  agreed  on  between 
the  typographical  unions  and  the  News, 
Age-Herald  and  Post.  Where  the  old 
rate  was  $1.02J4  per  hour,  the  new 
schedule  calls  for  95  cents  an  hour  the 
first  year,  $1.00  the  second  year,  and 
$1.02^  the  third  year.  Six  cents  more 
is  allowed  for  night  work.  A  seven-hour 
day  is  provided  but  may  be  extended  to 
eight  hours  with  overtime  charges. 

Negotiations  are  now  being  carried 
on  for  renewal  of  contracts  at  reduced 
rates  between  the  unions  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  publishing  and  printing  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  city. 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  hy  C.  E.  Wittenhrook,  Toledo  Blade 


RECEIVERSHIP  PETITION 

The  James  M.  Pierce  Corporation  on 
.April  4,  petitioned  the  district  court  at 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  to  have  a  receiver 
appointed  for  the  Wallace  Publishing 
Company.  In  addition,  it  is  asked  that 
judgment  be  established  as  a  lien  on 
the  Wallace  Publi.shing  Company  prop¬ 
erty.  The  case  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
merger  two  years  ago  when  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Publishing  Company  bought  the 
Iowa  Homestead  from  the  Pierce  cor¬ 
poration  and  merged  it  with  Wallaces’ 
Farmer.  The  purchase  price  of  $2,000,- 
000  was  to  have  been  paid  by  annual 
notes  of  $50,0(X)  each.  The  suit,  involv¬ 
ing  $1,950,000  is  based  on  the  first  note 
for  $50,000  which  was  due  last  October. 
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WOMEN  LEADERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS 

Biographies  of  Feminine  Elditors  and  Publishers  Show  Sex  Is  Not  a  Determining  Factor  in  Exacting 
Business  of  Running  a  Daily  Newspaper — Nearly  70  Women  Paper  Heads 


Newspaper  women  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  the 
craft  for  many  years.  City  editors  have 
praised  them  or,  probably  more  often, 
have  deprecated  them  and  their  presence 
in  the  news  room,  novelists  have  expa¬ 
tiated  on  their  romantic  or  hard-boiled 
existences,  writers  for  magazines  have 
written  “success”  articles  about  the 


By  JOHN 

to  purchase  the  paper  from  Mr.  Hearst. 
Since  then  her  newspaper  interest  has 
been  unflagging,  and  some  of  her  ex¬ 
ploits  liave  elicited  much  comment. 
One  time  last  winter  she  made  a  first¬ 
hand  study  of  unemployment  conditions 
in  VN'ashington  by  donning  ragged  and 


W.  PERRY 

had  been  admitted  to  the  conclaves  of 
the  A.  P.,  it  was  reported,  and  the  first 
time  a  woman  had  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership.  Mrs.  Deming  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  World  Press  Congress 
(in  Honolulu)  and  has  been  active  with 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association  and 


neien  Kt^’iand,  Beatrice  I'airiax,  mrs.  Zell  H.  DkmingMrs.  Josephine  ScRiprs  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  Mrs.  H.  M.  Pindei.l 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Emma  Rugbee. 

Elsie  Robinson,  Vivian  Shirley,  etc. —  frayed  clothing  and  spending  a  night  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies.  Under  her 

undoubtedly  play  a  prominent  part  in  on  a  Salvation  Army  cot.  She  six-nt  a  direction  her  paper  has  grown  naturally 

American  journalism,  and  their  contri-  week  in  the  sodden  atmosphere  of  the  and  healthily.  She  has  traveled  exten- 

hution  is  colorful,  efficient  and  impor-  “flop  houses,”  and  then  wrote  a  colorful  sively. 

tant.  and  exciting  resume  of  her  experiences  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick  Siinnis, 

But  even  more  influential,  as  a  class,  and  of  the  local  conditions.  She  has  a  publisher  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Rcfiiii- 
are  those  unsung  women  editors  and  flair  for  the  dramatic.  At  another  time  lie  and  Register  Gazette,  is  another 
publishers  who  for  years  have  lieen  she  sent  up  to  New  York  to  get  an  woman  born  in  the  newspaper  heritage, 
demonstrating  to  the  craft  that  sex  is  oxygen  tent  and  two  doctors  to  save  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mark 
not  a  determining  factor  in  the  delicate  the  life  of  a  gorilla  ill  in  a  Washington  Hanna,  famous  politician  and  former 
and  exacting  business  of  running  a  zoo  with  pneumonia.  It  made  a  great  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  the 
daily  newspaper.  With  notable  excep-  story.  widow  of  Medill  McCormick,  of  the 

tions,  little  has  been  been  written  alxmt  Mrs.  Patterson,  despite  her  heritage,  Chicago  Tribune.  Mrs.  Simms  has  been 
these  women,  and  yet  their  contribution  did  not  get  into  the  newspaper  business  much  in  the  limelight  of  recent  years, 
to  American  journalism  is  real  and  in  her  early  years.  But  in  a  radio  ad-  mainly  because  of  her  political  activi- 
solid,  if  less  colorful  than  their  flam-  dress  sire  gave  the  following  advice  to  ties,  but  her  administrative  work  of  the 
Iviyant  sisters  of  the  syndicates  and  the  women  who  would  like  to  succeed  in  Rockford  dailies  has  been  notable.  She 
big  dailies.  journalism:  bought  the  controlling  interest  in  the 


It  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  real¬ 
ize  that  there  are  around  70  editors 
and  publishers  of  daily  papers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  women.  Editor 
&  Publisher  has  queried  some  of  them 
in  an  effort  to  find  out  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  press  leadership.  This  was 
done  with  the  realization  that  publish¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  of  any  size  and 
in  any  locality  is  a  job  that  requires 
balance,  keen  judgment,  a  good  Inisiness 
head,  and  executive  capabilities.  .After 
reading  what  they  have  to  say  and  after 
going  over  the  record  of  some  out¬ 
standing  feminine  members  of  the  craft, 
it  appears  that  the  predominant  male 
contingent  of  the  press  would  do  well 
to  drop  the  note  of  patronage  usually 
applied  to  the  women  in  the  profession. 
The  term,  “a  man-sized  job,”  applied  to 
newspaper  publishing,  is  a  misnomer. 

In  fact,  in  going  over  these  biograph¬ 
ies,  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  you  cannot  judge  a  woman  editor 
or  publisher  from  the  standpoint  that 
she  is  a  woman,  and  therefore  mu.st  he 
given  certain  merits  or  demerits  because 
of  her  sex.  It  is  by  applying  to  the 
women  executives  tlw  same  yardstick  by 
which  all  editors  arc  measured  that 
it  becomes  plain  that  the  sex  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  a  person’s  apti¬ 
tude  toward  the  job.  And  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  women  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  as  well  as  in  any  other 
would  have  their  appraisals  made. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Patter.son,  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  a  W.  R. 
Hearst  newspaper,  is  an  editor  by  heri¬ 
tage  and  by  inclination.  Perhaps  she  is 
the  most  talked-about  woman  editor  in 
the  country.  She  fits  instinctively  into 
the  job.  Her  grandfather,  Joseph 
Medill,  was  the  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  her  father,  Robert  Patter¬ 
son,  was  a  Tribune  editor  and  publisher. 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  Nezt’s,  is 
her  brother,  and  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  her 
cousin. 

She  became  editor  of  the  Herald  in 
the  summer  of  1930,  after  she  had  tried 


“Start  youRK.  (ict  the  technique-  the  flash 
— the  hloodhouiiil  news-nose  while  you  are  still 
young.  The  quick  iiencil,  the  true  judgment, 
ihe  intuitive  sense  of  mass  psychology.  And 
then  you  wont  have  to  fall  hack  on  the  record 
of  your  family,  as  I  do.  . 

Mrs.  Patterson  is  as  colorful  an  editor 
as  you  will  find  in  America. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  wife  of  the  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  of  a  different  nature,  but  her 
prestige  is  mentioned  wherever  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  women  in  journalism  arises.  De¬ 
spite  her  prominence  in  the  journalism 
world,  little  is  known  of  Mrs.  Reid. 
She  prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  be¬ 
hind  the  scene,  helping  to  manage  a 
great  newspaper  property  without  os¬ 
tentation,  fuss,  or  bother.  At  one  time 
she  was  listed  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Herald  Tribune.  When  the  Herald 
and  Tribune  were  merged  in  1924,  Mr. 
Reid  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  his 
wife  had  done  much  of  the  tremendous 
detailed  work  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
deal.  Mrs.  Reid’s  quiet  management  is 
well  known  in  the  Herald  Tribune  of¬ 
fices,  and  her  business  sense  is  admired 
and  appreciated.  Last  June  she  and  Mr. 
Reid  were  given  honorary  degrees  from 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  president  of 
the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune-Chronicle. 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  among  women 
publishers.  For  many  years  she  has  at¬ 
tended  Associated  Press  and  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  con¬ 
ventions  and  her  voice  has  been  heard 
on  many  of  the  complex  newspaper 
problems  of  the  time. 

Her  fight  to  obtain  an  .Associated 
Press  membership  for  the  Warren  Trib¬ 
une  in  1917  is  still  remembered.  At  that 
time  she  came  to  New  York  and 
carried  her  fight  to  the  flixir  at  the 
annual  A.  P.  meeting  and  won  her 
cause  over  the  protest  of  a  A’oungs- 
town,  Ohio,  publisher.  As  Editor  & 
Publisher  reported  it  at  the  time: 
“Mrs.  Deming  made  her  battle  like  a 
woman  thoroughly  accustomed  to  cam¬ 
paigning,  and  won  out  by  a  vote  of  214 
to  19.”  That  was  the  first  time  a  woman 


Republic  in  .August,  1928.  .At  that  time 
she  made  a  statement  saying  that  she 
proposed  “to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
paper's  affairs  with  the  definite  under- 
staiuling  that  my  political  activity  will 
be  kept  quite  separate  from  the  editorial 
IKilicy,”  in  September,  1930,  she  effected 
a  merger  between  the  Republic  and  the 
Register-Gazette,  and  only  recently  a 
new  building  to  house  the  two  papers 
was  erected. 

Josephine  Scripps,  controlling  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  eleven  .Scripps-Canfield 
Newspapers,  undoubtedly  wields  more 
power  than  any  newspaper  woman  in 
the  country.  She  was  married  to  James 
E.  Scripps,  eldest  son  of  E.  W.  Scripps, 
early  in  his  career,  and  spent  much  time 
on  the  Scripps’  ranch,  “Miramar”  near 
San  Diego,  t'al.,  where  she  came  under 
the  famous  E.  W.’s  influence.  .After 
the  untimely  death  of  James  E.  Scripps, 
his  widow  became  the  head  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  group  of  papers.  Here  she 
put  the  journalism  tenets  of  E.  W. 
Scripps  into  effect,  and  her  sons,  James 
E.  and  E.  W.,  were  raised  on  the  news¬ 
paper  doctrines  practiced  by  the  founder 
of  the  Scripps  papers.  Through  the 
years  Mrs.  Scripps  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  western 
papers. 

Here,  in  brief  summary,  are  the  at¬ 
tainments  of  some  of  the  well-known 
women  in  the  newspaper  business. 

But  to  get  a  cross  section  of  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  the  temperament  of  tlie 
rank  and  file  of  women  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  executive  newspaper  ivisitions, 
biographies  of  several  arc  here  ap¬ 
pended.  In  cold  analysis,  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  these  women  would  differ  very 
slightly  from  a  similar  group  of  male 
editors  and  publishers  obtained  under 
like  conditions,  except  for  one  thing — 
these  women  had  to  overcome  the  typi¬ 
cal  male  reaction  to  a  woman  in  power, 
an  occasionally  patronizing  air  which 
because  of  its  very  intangibility  erected 
a  discouraging  obstacle  in  their  path. 
.All  the  more  credit,  therefore,  accrues 
to  the  women  for  having  overcome  this 


as  well  as  the  natural  difficulties  is 
achieving  their  measure  of  success. 

A  typical  and  interesting  case  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Potter,  president  oi 
the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  Perhapi 
there  was  nothing  further  from  Msi 
Potter’s  mind  than  the  desire  to  beconu 
actively  interested  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.  Her  husband,  John  VV.  Potter, 
in  1882  had  acquired  the  managership 
of  the  .Argus,  which  had  suspended  U- 
cause  of  business  difficulties.  Young  anJ 
newly  married,  the  young  man  worked 
hard  at  his  job  and  three  years  later 
as  the  paper  began  to  find  its  stride,  he 
liecame  sole  proprietor.  Then,  in  189i, 
at  the  age  of  35,  Mr.  Potter  died. 

The  widow,  though  less  than  30  years 
of  age,  the  mother  of  three  small  chil¬ 
dren,  was  determined  to  operate  the 
paper  herself.  She  was  incxperieneid 
in  business  and  was  advised  by  friends 
not  to  do  so.  But  she  dreamed  of  her 
two  sons,  John  \V.  and  Ben  H.,  taldni 
the  place  of  their  father  on  the  papo 
in  years  to  come.  She  organized  t^ 
J .  \\'.  Potter  Company  and  has  bea 
the  head  of  it  ever  since,  for  34  years. 
In  1919  her  eldest  son,  John  \V.,  entered 
the  business,  and  two  years  later  Ber. 
11.  Potter  began  his  newspaper  career 
The  third  child,  Miss  Marguerite  F 
Potter,  also  is  a  director  of  the  compan; 
and  a  member  of  the  business  office 
staff. 

.\lthough  encountering  the  usual  dii- 
ficulties  attached  to  the  publishing  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  especially  acute  durim; 
the  early  years  of  this  century,  there 
were  other  obstacles  of  a  political  and 
civic  nature  which  made  Mrs.  Potter's 
t.isk  a  jieculiarly  arduous  one,  and  the 
success  she  achieved,  therefore,  all  the 
more  remarkable. 

I'or  years  a  vicious  criminal-political 
oligarchy  had  given  the  communit)  a 
notorious  reputation  and  throttled  its 
growth  and  progress.  In  1922  eola¬ 
tions  became  unbearable.  .-Appreciating 
the  fact  that  in  her  newspaper  she  had 
the  most  powerful  weapon  with  wliicli 
to  combat  this  unwholesome  condition, 
she  determined  that  its  full  force  lx 
used  in  the  cause  of  decency  and  good 
government.  She  and  the  newspaper 
w  ere  subjected  to  all  the  calumny  a 
\  icious  and  degenerate  gang  could  in¬ 
stigate,  but  the  paper  did  not  warn 
aiul  in  a  year  a  half  dozen  of  the  ring 
leaders  were  sentenced  to  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  public  officials  of  the  city  wert 
discredited  and  several  convicted  oi 
malfeasance  in  office.  Rock  Island  has 
since  enjoyed  an  era  of  law  and  order 

In  1920  Mrs.  Potter  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Rock  Island  (/»wa 
the  last  newspaper  competitor,  whio 
was  merged  with  the  Argus.  In 
gust,  1925  the  newspaper  was  mover 
into  its  modern  new  $300,000  plant. 

Mrs.  Potter’s  feelings  about  womei 
in  journalism,  based  on  her  own 
experience,  are  succinct  and  straighi 
forward.  She  says: 

“There  is  a  place  for  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  if  they  are  willing  to  meet  iwr 
on  an  equal  footing  and  not  expect  or 
ask  for  special  consideration  b^u* 
of  their  sex.  It  is  true  the  publishiuf 
business  has  trials  and  tribulations  mi 
degree  greater  than  most  lines  of  bu^ 
ness,  yet  the  compensations  are  mao: 
and  very  much  worth  while.  Wofflf 
I  believe  are  imbued  with  a  real 
to  be  of  service  to  their  ("inmuii'. 
and  mankind  at  large,  and  I  know 
nowhere  they  can  find  a  realization 
their  ambitions  in  this  regard  m  - 
larger  measure  than  in  the  field 
journalism.” 

When  William  A'oast  Morgan,  y 
well-known  publisher  of  the 
son  (Kan.)  News  and  Herald,  diw 
February,  the  sympathy  of  hiindredsy 
newspaper  publishers  and  political 
ers  was  transmitted  to  his  widow,  t- 
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le  of  tlicm  acquainted  with  Mrs.  W. 
Morgan’s  capabilities  felt  apprehen- 
1  concerning  the  future  management 
the  newspaper  properties.  For  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  gone  step  by  step  with  her 
;<ban(l  on  his  journalistic  course,  and 
hen  the  emergency  came  she  was  fitted 
I,  step  into  the  responsible  position  her 
jsband  had  held  for  many  years  as 
oident  of  the  News  Company. 

She  was  reared  on  a  Colorado  cattle 
inA  and  on  a  ranch  in  Kansas.  Her 
rents  were  ardent  Southerners.  Her 
ther,  Witt  Adair,  became  a  banker  at 
irong  City,  Kan.,  handling  chiefly  cattle 
jptr— “if  the  effete  East  knows  what 
at  is,”  Mrs.  Morgan  added. 

She  was  married  to  Mr.  Morgan  in 
190,  “and  from  that  day,”  she-  said, 
niy  interests  swerved  from  ranch  life 
(newspaper  life  and  I  have  loved  every 
ay  of  it.”  For  years  she  worked  on 
«  Hutchinson  News  in  almost  every 
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1  in  ;  -n  a  ranch,  most  of  the  time  on  the  back 
•eld  ’M  Western  pony.  When  she  was  15 
laught  school  in  Nebraska,  and  two 
an  tb  fo  Indiana  to  attend 

Uilcis  school  at  Terra  Haute.  After 
i^  ie  for  a  while  she  obtained  a  job 

redsc  u  women’s  editor  of  the  Anderson 
al  leaf  ikT*  I'i’cce  years  later  she  married 
,v.  W  f  C’^'ner  of  the  paper,  Edward  C. 


Mbs.  J.  'W.  Potter  Mart  F.  Jenkins 

ipacity,  her  only  interest  being,  she 
■aid,  “to  help  make  a  good  newspaper.” 
Icginning  with  her  husband  on  a 
'trong  City  weekly,  and  then  on  to  the 
imporia  Daily  Gazette  and  finally  to 
;he  Hutchinson  News  was  to  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
eau  “a  simple  and  natural  .saunter  along 
it’s  pathway.” 

In  managing  the  newspapers,  she  said, 
:he  direction  of  policy  is  her  most  diffi- 
ak  problem. 

"There  are  great  opportunities  for 
»omen  in  newspaper  work.”  Mrs.  Mor- 
.msaid.  “I  see  no  different  reaction  of 
he  men  workers  on  newspapers  toward 
:he  women  workers  than  is  found  in 
any  other  line  of  work.  Men  seldom  re¬ 
cent  women  as  their  working  partners. 
How  well  they  will  succeed  depends  upon 
he  women.” 

Mrs.  William  (1.  Dwight,  editor  and 
nblisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Traiis- 
ipt-Telegrani.  after  being  gr.aduated 
rom  Mount  Holyoke  College,  went  to 
le  editor  of  the  Tran.script  and  asked 
im  for  a  job.  His  name  was  William 
^1.  Dwight.  She  got  the  job  and  five 
ears  later,  in  1896,  she  became  the  edi- 
cs  wife.  Two  girls  and  one  Ixiy  were 
'orn  and  as  they  grew  older  they  were 
■■ained  in  newspaper  work.  All  of  them 
“ent  to  the  Columbia  University  school 
i journalism.  The  son,  William  Dwight. 

'  the  present  managing  editor  of  the 
;®Per.  When  Mr.  Dwight  died  Mrs. 
Hnight  was  placed  in  active  charge  of 
paper. 

Mrs.  Dwight  has  been  active  in  the 
“wspaper  management  for  many  years, 
wintering  in  Florida,  still  writes 
"ditorials.  She  belongs  to  many  social 
^  civic  organizations,  and  feels  that 
;^fcwspaper  has  been  able  to  bring  all 
.hcM  workers  closer  together.  She 
iccls  that  there  are  more  women  read- 
^of  newspapers  than  men,  and  that 
hwrf fore  women  have  “enormous  oppor- 
[tnnities”  in  newspaper  work. 

Reviewing  her  eventful  life,  Mrs. 
'«ieht  said: 

Tj’c  power  and  privilege  of  directing 
daily  newspaper  in  a  small  city  is  one 
'•  the  human  satisfactions.” 

Like  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Har- 
•ET  \y.  Toner,  president  of  the  Ander- 
(Ind.)  Herald,  spent  her  childhood 
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“Through  the  years  that  followed,” 
Mrs.  Toner  wrote,  “I  retained  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper  problems  and 
in  the  growth  of  the  institution  and  I  did 
a  good  deal  of  writing  for  the  paper  on 
different  occasions.  At  the  death  of  my 
husband  I  took  over  the  management  of 
the  paper  and  have  operated  it  since  that 
time  five  years  ago.  The  editorial  side 
has  been  of  greatest  interest  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Toner  said  that  when  she  be¬ 
came  publisher  five  years  ago  she 
thought  “that  it  would  make  a  good  deal 
of  difference  whether  a  man  or  a  woman 
officiated  as  the  head  of  a  newspaper. 

I  do  not  think  so  now.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  built  up  of  departments  and 
when  the  heads  of  departments  function 
with  ability  and  direction  and  the  policy 
of  the  newspaper  is  kept  steady  and  sound 
and  unselfish  I  do  not  think  the  public 
is  discriminatory  as  to  the  sex  of  the 
management.  In  the  situation  here,  as  I 
see  it,  there  has  been  no  re¬ 
action  of  the  men  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  this  newspaper 
against  a  woman  manage¬ 
ment.  The  men  have  in 
every  case  been  loyal  and 
earnest  in  their  service  to  the 
institution.” 

Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Pindell, 
publisher  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Transcript,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  jointly 
interested  in  journalism  with 
her  husband,  the  late  Henry 
Means  Pindell,  believes  the 
newspaper  to  be  a  dissemi¬ 
nator  of  facts,  and  that  the 
sex  of  its  workers  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  its  activity  and  success. 

“There  is  no  sex  in  facts,”  she  said, 
“and  the  woman  publisher  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  them  frankly  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  men  in  her  establishment. 
When  this  is  done  any  prejudices  th.it 
might  attach  to  sex  will  disappear. 

Mrs.  Pindell  says  she  believes  the 
newspaper  to  be  an  “indispensable  pub¬ 
lic  utility”  and  that  its  future  depends 
on  the  “wisdom,  courage  and  tolerance 
of  those  who  make  it.  In  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  these  qualities,”  she  said, 
“experience  rather  than  sex  seems  to  be 
the  determining  factor.” 

-•Mthough  Mrs.  Pindell  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  newspapers  for  many  years, 
it  was  not  until  her  husband  died  in 
1924  that  she  undertook  to  direct  the 
Journal-Transcript’s  activities.  “In  gen¬ 
eral,”  she  said,  “I  have  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  ideals  of  journalism  which 
my  husband  cherished,  and  to  make  as 
few  concessions  as  possible  to  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  field  which 
clianging  public  standards  are  con¬ 
stantly  pressing  upon  the  publisher.” 

The  story  of  \’erna  Gates  Hosfelt, 
editor  of  the  Colton  (Cal.)  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier,  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  mar¬ 
ried  an  new’spaperman.  became  imbued 
with  his  job  and  decided  to  get  into  it 
herself.  Going  to  Los  Angeles  where 
her  husband,  H.  S.  Hosfelt,  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  group  of  weekly 
papers,  Mrs.  Hosfelt  prevailed  upon  the 
management  to  establish  another  paper 
for  her  to  manage.  They  did  so,  and 
she  tried  out  her  journalistic  abilities 
on  the  Westlake  Tribune.  The  new 
paper  thrived.  Her  success  there  at¬ 
tracted  attention  and  she  became  the 
editor  of  another  weekly,  the  Hifjhland 
Park  Herald.  In  1911  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hosfelt  established  their  own  paper,  the 
Rialto  Record,  and  then  acquired  other 
weekly  publications.  In  1923  they  en¬ 
tered  the  daily  field  by  purchasing  the 
Colton  paper,  one  of  the  oldest  in  south¬ 
ern  California. 

Not  only  for  her  administrative  abil¬ 
ities  is  Mrs.  Hosfelt  known.  Her  edi¬ 
torials  have  been  often  quoted  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  have  been  characterized  as 
“strong  and  virile.”  She  is  a  diminu¬ 
tive  95-pound  woman.  Always  she  has 
been  interested  in  newspaper  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprises,  and  has  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  first  vice-president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Editorial  Association. 
Mrs.  Hosfelt  feels  that  her  sex  has  been 
no  drawback  in  her  career.  “It  has 
always  been  my  good  fortune,”  she 
said,  “to  be  associated  with  men  during 


my  20  years  of  newspaper  work,  who 
have  been  real  co-workers.” 

Mary  E.  Jenkins,  president  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  became  a 
newspaper  executive  on  the  death  of 
her  father,  Arthur  Jenkins,  who  was 
the  Herald  founder,  in  1903.  She  took 
over  her,  duties  “temporarily”  being 
much  more  interested  in  music  than  in 
newspaper  work,  but  the  job  has  strung 
along  29  years.  At  first  she  was  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ment,  but  her  interests  in  the  paper 
grew,  “and  the  Herald  has  become  my 
life  now,”  she  said  in  an  interview. 

“From  the  time  I  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Herald,”  she  said,  “1  have 
made  a  close  study  of  news  handling. 
One  thing  I  have  learned,  which  I  re¬ 
gard  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
every  newspaper  man  or  woman.  That 
is  the  value  of  accuracy,  especially  in 
the  spelling  of  names. 

“This  was  impressed  upon 
me,  I  think,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that,  having  grown  up 
in  Syracuse,  I  personally 
knew  so  many  names  of 
people  who  figured  in  the 
news.  It  got  on  my  nerves 
in  the  beginning — and  it  still 
gets  on  my  nerves — for 
names  to  be  incorrectly 
spelled  in  the  Herald.  I  feel 
the  same  way  about  clean 
typography.  Typographical 
errors  in  the  paper  can  spoil 
a  whole  evening  for  me.” 

She  was  asked  if  she 
thought  she  had — as  a  woman 
— been  able  to  communicate 
anything  of  feminine  psy¬ 
chology  to  the  Herald. 

“I  liave  never  tried  to  do  that — and 
have  never  considered  it  desirable,”  she 
replied.  “I  have  been  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  out  the  best  possible  newspaper 
and  not  in  contributing  anything  psy¬ 
chologically  feminine.” 

Here  is  a  woman  editor  who  worked 
her  way  up  through  the  business  depart¬ 
ment — Ruby  Edna  Pierce,  editor  of 
the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  N(nvs. 
On  leaving  grammar  school  in  1907 
she  became  cashier  of  the  News,  a 
iTttle  later  became  bookkeeper,  then 
business  manager  and  finally  editor. 
■Ml  in  the  space  of  six  years. 

Miss  Pierce  said  that  the  main  thing 
in  the  success  of  a  newspaper,  speaking 
from  the  administrative  viewpoint,  was 
the  maintenance  of  harmonv  between 
the  back  shop  and  the  business  office. 
Miss  Pierce  has  worked  in  this  one 
newspaper  office  24  years  and  was  re- 
centlv  made  a  life  member  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Press  .Association. 

She  has  had  much  experience  in 
women  staff  members,  and  offers  this 
advice : 

“I  feel  that  women  must  not  be  ar¬ 
rogant  and  must  be  ready  always  to 
accept ’conditions  openly.  They  must 
take  their  places  along  with  the  men 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  feminine  world.” 

And  here  is  another  woman.  Miss 
Frances  Beersteciier,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Mahem  (Ark.)  Daily  Record,  who 
learned  to  work  a  typesetting  machine 
before  she  felt  qualified  to  act  in  an 
executive  capacity. 

She  started  on  the  paper,  owned  by 
her  father,  as  a  reporter  when  she  was 
18.  Then  she  became  head  of  the 
circulation  department,  and  in  the 
meantime  learned  to  operate  a  linotype. 
Then  she  stopped  newspaper  work  to 
take  some  special  courses  in  English  for 
two  years.  When  she  came  back  to  the 
paper  she  set  practically  all  the  straight 
matter  for  the  daily  and  a  weekly  run 
in  connection  with  the  Record. 

When  her  father,  J.  H.  Reersteeber, 
received  a  state  appointment,  she  be¬ 
came  the  managing  editor.  At  first  she 
had  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  the 
business  men  who  did  not  want  to  do 
business  with  a  woman,  but  eventually 
she  overcame  this  difficulty. 

She  is  active  in  civic  organizations 
and  is  a  district  chairman  of  the  .Arkan¬ 
sas  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Quhs. 

The  story  of  Julia  Lansing  Hull, 
managing  editor  of  the  Meriden 


(Conn.)  Record,  strikes  a  different  note 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  biographies. 
It  tells  the  rise  of  a  young  girl  who  had 
an  itch  to  write. 

It  started  after  she  had  seen  some 
stereopticon  slides  of  Oberammergau. 
Thrilled  with  the  romance  of  the  locale 
and  the  words  of  the  lecturer.  Miss 
Hull  set  down  her  thoughts  in  words, 
and  submitted  them  to  a  paper  in  which 
her  uncle  was  a  stockholder.  It  was 
printed,  and.  Miss  Hull  said,  “the  die 
was  cast” — she  was  determined  to  be  a 
newspaper  woman. 

She  started  doing  short  articles  for 
the  paper,  reviewing  music,  writing  an 
occasional  editorial  on  cultural  subjects. 
I'inally  she  got  a  regular  job  on  the 
Meriden  Republican — they  needed  some¬ 
one  to  read  proof.  When  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Record  merged,  she  stayed  with 
the  combined  paper.  Here  she  gained 
a  local  reputation  for  her  music  re- 
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views  and  a  series  of  nature  sketches. 
Eventually  she  became  telegraph  editor 
and  familiarized  herself  with  make-up, 
and  when  the  paper  needed  a  managing 
editor.  Miss  Hull  was  the  logical  per¬ 
son  for  the  job. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  advent 
of  women  in  the  newspaper  field,” 
Miss  Hull  said,  "general  work  has  been 
sacrificed  to  specialization.  There  are 
thousands  of  women  reporters,  feature 
writers,  department  heads,  editors,  etc., 
doing  excellent  work  and  getting  ex¬ 
perience  leading  to  future  major  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  literary  world. 

“In  small  cities  I  believe  a  certain 
type  of  woman  might  more  often  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  profit  to  herself  and  to  the 
community  which  her  newspaper  would 
serve,  in  such  a  general  capacity  as  I 
have  attempted  to  outline  in  my  own 
case.” 

In  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  other  women  daily  newspaper 
executives  with  titles  ranging  from 
managing  editor  to  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  as  listed  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
International  Year  Book  for  1932, 
are : 

Eleanor  McCoy,  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sentinel; 
Nellie  B.  Hoy,  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Ore;  Hazel  Del 
Loudon,  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin;  Florence  T. 
O’Brien.  Chico  (Cal.)  Enterprise ;  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Harper,  Corning  (Cal.)  Obsen-er;  Agnes  U. 
Adams,  Healdsburg  ((Tal.)  Tribune;  Mrs.  J. 
(ioodwin,  Turlock  (Cal.)  Joutnal;  Mrs.  J.  (■. 
Gallemore,  Bartow  (Fla.)  Polk  County  Record; 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Brown,  Cordcle  (Ga.)  Dis¬ 
patch;  Josephine  Murphy,  Idaho  Falls  (Ida.) 
Post-R.’gistcr;  Fannie  G.  Baldwin,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star;  Ella  R.  Purcell,  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
World;  Harriet  R.  Pierce,  Clinton  (Ind.)  Clin¬ 
tonian;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Tatman,  Connersville 
(Ind.)  News-Examiner. 

Also  Anna  Bosse,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
<5-  Journal;  Viola  B.  Spencer,  Greenfield  (Ind.) 
Reporter  and  Greensburg  (Ind.)  News;  Ella  K. 
Purcell,  Spencer  (Ind.)  World;  Fay  N.  Seaton, 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Chronicle;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mack, 
Newton  (Kan.)  Kansan-Republican;  Vivian  J. 
Taylor,  Glastmv  (Ky.)  News;  Dorothy  Harris, 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  Sr  Journal;  Pearl  M. 
Robbins,  Winchester  (Ky.)  Sun;  Mrs.  11.  M. 
Huie,  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk;  Kvlen  S. 
Hovey,  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Sunday  Record. 

Mrs.  IL  W.  DeRose,  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Hampshire  Gasette;  Agnes  McLaren,  Luding- 
ton  (Mich.)  News;  Clara  K.  Fuller,  Little 
Falls  (.Minn.)  Transcript;  Mrs.  G.  P.  Clark, 
Clarksdate  (Miss.)  Register;  Pearl  Peters. 
Monett  (Mo.)  Times;  Mrs.  Carrie  Rogers 
(^lary,  Trenton  (Mo.)  Republican-Times; 
Olive  G.  Buisch.  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune- 
Times;  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Parks,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.  Y.)  Eagle-News;  Mrs.  J.  M.  McCloy, 
Urichsville  <0.)  Chronicle;  Ida  C.  Crist. 
Columbia  (Pa.)  News;  Mrs.  Georgia  P. 
Johnson,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record;  Mrs. 
l.ee  J.  Rountree,  Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle;  Mrs. 
Henry  Reese,  Jr..  Gonzales  (Tex.)  In- 
wirer;  Mrs.  I.  S.  Glazabrook.  Logan  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner;  Mrs.  Gertrude  D.  Best, 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald;  Anne  E.  Sp.arks, 
Neenah  (Wis.)  News-Times ;  Mrs.  Helen  Brat¬ 
ton,  Faribault  (Minn.)  News. 
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LINAGE  DROP  MEANS  HIGHER  PAGE  COST 

Bulk  of  Decline  Has  Been  In  National  Copy  Which  Required  Minimum  Handling — Editorial  and 

Advertising  Departments  Still  Crowd  Deadlines 


Linage  losses  in  1931  averaged  20 
J  per  cent  over  the  1929  figures  and 
10  per  cent  over  the  1930  figures  (Editor 
&  Pi  BLisHKR,  Jan.  23.  1932). 

Did  comiKising  rcKun  costs  decline  in 
the  same  ratio  over  the  same  periods? 
The  answer  is  ‘‘No." 

Most  business  managers  are  riding 
their  composing  riKim  executives  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  fact.  How  can  a  comiKising 
room  executive  reduce  his  page  costs  in 
the  same  ratio  to  the  linage  loss  when  the 
latter  is  principally  in  the  easy  composi¬ 
tion? 

For  instance,  according  to  Editor  & 
PrBLiSHER.  six  papers,  one  in  New  York, 
two  in  Chicago,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one 
in  Detroit  and  one  in  Washington,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1929  approximately  LS^.OItO.tKlO 
lines  of  advertising,  of  which  45.(X)0,000 
were  national,  automotive  and  financial. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  29  per  cent  of 
total  advertising  in  these  classifications. 
In  1931  the  same  newspapers  carried 
1 13,(X)0,000  lines  of  advertising,  of  which 
slightly  over  27,000,000  were  national, 
automotive  and  financial,  so  that  of  a 
loss  of  39,000,000  lines  of  advertising, 
18,0(X),(K)0.  or  almost  50  per  cent  were 
national,  automotive  and  financial,  most 
of  which  comes  into  the  composing  room 
in  the  form  of  mats  and  cuts.  The  labor 
cost  of  handling  this  class  of  advertising 
in  the  composing  nxim  is  relatively 
small,  and  the  amount  of  proofreading 
and  revising  necessary  is  nil.  The  loss, 
therefore,  of  this  kind  of  copy  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  page  cost  of 
publishing  a  newspaper  today  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  boom  years  of  1929. 

Taking  the  months  of  Decemlx'r,  1929. 
and  December,  1930,  the  news  content 
of  at  least  two  of  these  six  newspapers 
had  not  been  reduced  at  all,  so  when  one 
talks  of  a  20  per  cent  loss  of  advertising 
linage  and  asks  composing  room  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  reduce  their  expenses  in  an 
equivalent  amount,  they  are  asking  the 
impossible,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  -Advertising  content  covers  approxi¬ 
mately  50  jier  cent  of  the  paper  and  hence 
the  20  per  cent  loss  in  advertising  is  the 
equivalent  of  only  a  10  per  cent  loss  of 
total  volume. 

2.  Of  the  20  per  cent  loss  in  advertising, 
one-half  or  10  per  cent  was  from  copy 
that  required  little  or  no  man  iiower  to 
handle  in  the  composing  room,  and  so,  to 
be  comparative,  comiiosing  room  costs 
could  only  be  reduced  5  per  cent  to  take 
care  of  this  20  per  cent  linage  loss. 

The  question  then  comes  up,  what 
hapiiened  to  that  5  per  cent  that  could 
have  been  saved,  and  what  is  it  repre¬ 
sented  by?  It  is  represented  by  machine 
hours  on  the  machines  that  are  available 
just  before  edition  time,  and  man  hours 
in  the  rest  of  the  room  that  are  also  avail¬ 
able  at  the  same  time. 

.All  composing  room  executives  know 
that  the  minute  man  and  machine  hours 
are  available  just  before  edition  time, 
it  is  used  immediately  by  the  editorial 
department.  This  has  always  been  the 
big  problem  of  production  in  a  newspaper 
composing  room,  and  it  is  generally  over- 
l(X)ked  by  publishers  when  estimating  and 
figuring  their  costs.  Pressure  from  the 
editorial  department  to  get  the  latest  spot 
news  into  the  edition  has  caused  many  a 
foreman  severe  headaches.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  creation  of  additional  man 
and  machine  hours  through  the  loss  in 
linage,  newspapers  are  still  railroading 
editions  and  copy,  which  means  that  the 
pressure  to  produce  is  still  upon  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room. 

.Among  matters  that  affect  page  costs 
in  the  composing  room  and  whicli  make 
comparatives  extremely  difficult  are  the 
different  types  of  composition  needed  in 
different  towns  for  the  same  amount  of 
space  in  department  store  advertising. 
Recently  I  analyzed  two  newspapers, 
both  in  large  metropolitan  cities,  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  same  day,  with  the  follow- 
incr  results: 


By  R.  J.  BARRETT 


Paper  Paper 

.No.  1  .No.  2 

Number  of  |>a)!es  published  52  56 

Lines  to  a  (lOKe .  2,352  2,464 

Inches  of  ne*s .  3,290  2,419 

Inches  of  local  advcrtisiiiK  4,701  5,773 

Nuintier  of  ads  comprising 

this  linage .  1 51  1R5 

Number  ol  lines  of  com- 
|>ositioii  tieccssary  to  till 

this  advertising .  5,565  10,059 

Number  of  these  lines  ma¬ 
chine  set*  .  4,701  8,028 

Average  lines  per  inch  of 

ads  (all  composition)..  1.18  1.74 

Columns  of  classified .  0  16 

Lines  of  cemposition  in 

classified  .  0  4,006 

Number  of  classified  ads  0  1,450 

Average  lines  per  classified 

ad  .  0  2.76-1- 

Excess  machines  carried  by 

one  pairer  over  the  other  0  10 


Summarized  this  is  as  follows : 

Non-productive .  10.86  Proof  Room 

7.68  Copy  Cutters, 
Bank  and  Cor¬ 
rections 

5.38  Machinists 
4.10  Eoremen,  Super¬ 
vision 

6.80  Make  fp 
8.29  Ad  Alley  (Sec 
note  * ) 

4.83  Correcting  tin.c 
on  Machines 
(See  note  **) 


Total  Non  productive  47.94 
Productive.  .  16.60  Ad  Alley 

35.46  52.06  Machines 


100.00 


'Balance  hand,  Ludlow,  or  machine  display. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that 
paper  No.  2  is  setting  up  56  jier  cent  more 
comixisition  on  each  advertisement  than 
paper  No.  1.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great 
factor  in  figuring  costs. 

When  comparing  page  costs  of  these 
two  newspapers,  all  of  the  above  factors 
have  to  lx-  considered.  Paper  No.  2  has 
a  larger  size  page.  The  amount  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  its  56  pages  would  take  58.6  pages 
of  the  other  paper,  and  yet  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  when  publishers  are  compar¬ 
ing  page  costs,  they  fail  to  take  this  into 
consideration. 

In  an  article  I  wrote  for  Editor  & 
Pi'BLisiiER  (Nov.  8,  1930),  there  was 
analyzed  and  shown  by  a  chart  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  man  power  in  the  average 
composing  rixim,  based  on  1929  condi¬ 
tions.  This  was  taken  from  29  newspa¬ 
pers,  large  and  small,  in  as  many  differ¬ 
ent  cities.  That  chart  is  reproduced  here. 
It  shows  where  the  dollar  spent  in  the 
composing  room  goes. 


Note  *  Well  informed  composing  room  execi:- 
tives  admit  that  33  1-3  per  cent  of  an 
ad  alley  is  non-productive. 

Note  "  Statistics  show  that  6  per  cent  of  all 
composition  exclusive  of  store  nnd  edi¬ 
torial  changes  set  on  machines  requires 
correction.  Cost  to  correct  double, 
hence  12  per  cent  of  machine  time  is 
also  non  productive. 

The  above  refers  to  newspaper  com- 
jKising  room  ojierations  where  no  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  actual  time  consumed 
in  various  operations  is  available,  and 
the  figures  are  made  up  from  man  power 
rather  than  hours. 

From  a  plant  handling  machine  com¬ 
position  on  an  hourly  basis  with  accurate 
records  thereof,  the  following  was 
culled : 

No.  hours  Machine  Composition....  21,737 
No.  hours  correcting  that  composition 

on  the  machines .  2,105 

No.  hours  hand  men  spent  handling 

machine  corrections  .  .3,768 

Per  cent  of  time  machine  and  hand 

men  making  corrections .  27.01 

No  author.s’  corrections  are  covered 
in  these  comparisons. 

For  every  100  men  there  are  in  the 
composing  room,  slightly  over  40  are 


Productive 
34.81^ 


Productive 


Part  Time 
Productive 
24.89% 


C0VYRI6MT  I^WMaiRlX  COMTRAST  C0a.P 


This  composite  scale  for  29  newspapers  in  25  towns,  varying  from  10,000  to 
7,000,000,  in  10  states,  with  plants  varying  from  4  machines  to  60,  shows  where 
the  composing  room's  dollar  goes. 


operating  a  machine  uixin  which  prod*, 
tion  records  are  available,  and  sligtgf 
over  .59  are  handling  the  production  if 
or  taking  care  of  those  machines,  incU. 
ing  advertisements  that  come  in  in  oa; 
and  cut  form.  From  the  table  al^ 
show  n  it  will  be  noted  that  nearly  48  per 
cent  of  composing  room  work  was  of  a 
non-productive  nature  in  1929,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  with  the  ifc- 
crease  of  the  national  advertising,  this 
non-productive  ixirtion  has  been  further 
increased. 

Every  representative  calling  on  pob- 
lishers  to  sell  him  new  equipment  for  his 
composing  room  is  met  with  the  state¬ 
ment  : 

"We  have  bought  all  of  the  labor-av 
ing  devices  upon  the  so-say  of  the  repre 
sentative  selling  them,  and  yet  out  Me 
costs  arc  increasing  all  of  the  time,” 

The  reasons  for  the  increased  costmns' 
be  obvious,  and  the  question  arises,  Wha: 
would  the  cost  have  been  if  these  labor 
saving  devices  had  not  been  instaW? 
Would  the  newspaper  have  been  as 
efficiently  produced  as  it  has  been  and 
would  it  have  been  as  good  in  news  coo- 
tent  as  it  has  been,  by  reason  of  the^ 
that  the  labor-saving  devices  permitted 
later  spot  news  to  appear  in  later  edition! 
of  the  paper?  Also,  the  installation ot 
up-to-date  labor  saving  devices  has  per 
mitted  the  advertising  department  to 
bring  the  dead  line  nearer  edition  time 
and  the  nearer  edition  time  the  dead  line 
for  advertising  is  advanced,  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  it  is  to  produce  it  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
competitive  fields  where  the  advertising 
department,  in  the  effort  to  get  and  keep 
business,  will  take  copy  up  to  the  last 
minute  and  throw  the  burden  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  into  the  composing 
room. 

The  best  asset  that  a  newspaper  can 
have  is  a  good  foreman  who  knows  ho» 
to  utilize  these  labor-saving  devices,  who 
knows  how  to  utilize  the  time  thus  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  best  advantage,  and  many 
times  this  knowledge  and  what  is  done 
in  the  composing  room  are  entirely 
sight  of  by  the  publisher  when  he  look 
at  the  costs  in  black  and  white.  The  fore¬ 
man  has  improved  service  instead  of  try 
ing  to  make  a  good  financial  record  for 
himself. 

The  most  expensive  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  are  those  that  are  utilized  on  tht 
40  per  cent  of  the  force  operating  tl; 
typesetting  machines;  next,  the  equi; 
ment  used  on  the  24  per  cent  oi  t! 
force  in  the  ad  alley.  The  balance 
the  force  in  the  composing  room  i 
quires  very  little  equipment,  and  -i 
cost  is  negligible.  Improvements 
labor  saving  devices  thus  affect  60 
cent  of  the  force,  being  the  place  w' 
the  benefits  can  be  seen,  but  the 
benefits  run  through  the  balance  of  t" 
force,  because  the  more  easy  you 
it  for  the  operator  to  set  copy,  the  If 
overhead  is  necessary  to  handle  t'- 
production  after  it  is  produced, 
after  the  installation  of  labor  sa'"- 
devices,  the  foreman  obtains  more 
position,  the  publisher  naturally  e.xyR- 
his  costs  to  be  reduced.  It  is  an  C' 
chance  that  they  will  not  be  reitef 
because  no  aggressive  editorial  room 
advertising  department  would  allow 
composing  room  time  to  make 
with  enough  margin  to  set  all  news  n 
ter,  proofread  it  and  correct  it  befon 
is  run. 

It  is  well  known  that  daily  ' 
tain  stories  are  held  back  until  the  "t 
edition  so  that  late  spot  news  can 
set  and  run,  even  if  railroaded, 
advertising  department,  the  minute  t 
time  is  available,  will  chase  late  f 
so  as  to  run  up  the  linage,  ■' 
being  that  as  soon  as  a  foreman  has 
creased  the  time  available  on  his  ■ 
chine  force,  there  is  somelxxly  ready 
take  it  and  cause  more  compositww 
be  handled  by  the  copy  cutters,  ^ 
men,  correction  bank  men  and 
readers,  all  non-productive. 


IT  is  hard  to  legislate  money  into  activity,  but  values  will 
stir  it  up. 

Long-deferred  purchases  have  built  up  imposing  want 
lists.  Many  of  these  wants  now  are  becoming  more  acute 
than  the  reluctance  to  part  with  money. 

New  styles,  new  or  improved  products,  new  uses  for 
the  old,  better  service  ....  values  ....  confidence — that 
is  the  kind  of  news  which  will  increase  buying. 

Advertising  will  play  an  important  part  ....  timely 
advertising  in  newspapers, — woven  in  with  today’s  impor¬ 
tant  news  of  reconstruction  and  recovery. 

Philadelphia  has  a  just  claim  for  preferential  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  market:  The  greatest  city  of  home  owners;  a 
billion  dollar  volume  in  retail  sales;  diverse  manufactur- 
tQg  which  tends  to  stabilize  employment;  higher-than- 
average  incomes  for  workers;  extensive  rail  facilities — 


And  one  newspaper  —  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  — 
reaching  nearly  every  home  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  single 
newspaper  in  America. 

Because  Philadelphians  prefer  it.  The  Bulletin  has  grown 
to  558,184  net  paid  daily  without  premium,  prize  or  con¬ 
test.  More  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  circulation  of 
any  other  Philadelphia  evening  newspaper;  greater  than 
the  total  of  all  morning  newspapers. 

Advertising  results  have  given  The  Bulletin,  in  six  days, 
more  individual  store  advertisements  than  all  other  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  daily  and  Sunday,  newspapers  combined 
....  and  a  greater  total  of  all  advertising,  in  six  days, 
than  any  Philadelphia  seven-day  newspaper. 

Seldom  is  newspaper  choice  so  clear-cut.  Rarely  does 
one  newspaper  cover  a  great  metropolitan  market.  And 
nowhere  is  the  advertising  cost  so  low! 


The  Evening  Bulletin 


ROBERT  McLEAN,  President 
WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN,  JR.,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
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MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  EXPECTED 
TO  SOLVE  FILING  PROBLEMS 

j  _ 

Preservation  of  Pages  on  Film  at  One-twentieth  Actual  Size 
j  Will  Eliminate  Present  Huge  File  Rooms  and 

i  Deterioration  of  Bound  Volumes 

By  ARTHUR  F.  GRANT 


WITH  the  adaptation  of  micro- 
photography  to  newspaper  filing, 
,an  entirely  new  field  for  economy  will 
isoon  be  opened  to  publishers. 

In  addition,  micro-photography  will 
{insure  permanency  of  the  files;  easier, 
wider  and  cheaper  distribution  of  vol- 
lumes  of  newspapers;  and  great  sav- 
|ings  in  space  and  exprase  over  the 
[present  system  of  keepii^  newspaper 
[files,  both  in  libraries  and  in  publishing 
plants. 

'  Several  film  companies,  chief  among 
[them  being  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  are  conducting  almost-perfected 
researches  id  their  laboratories  of 
,  micro-photognaphic  newspaper  filing. 

Briefly,  the  ^ans  being  investigated 
consist  of  photographing  individual 
pages  either  successively  on  rolls  of 
•movie  films,  or  on  separate  films  for 
each  page. 

The  researches  along  this  line  have 
progressed  to  the  point  where  news¬ 
paper  pages  can  be  reduced  on  film  to 
.1/24  their  original  size,  retaining  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  legibility. 

The  most  practical  reduction,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  about  1/20. 

With  the  investigation  thus  far,  the 
chief  difficulty  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
comers  of  the  pages  do  not  photograph 
as  distinctly  as  the  centers. 

This  problem,  laboratory  specialists 
believe,  is  one  of  focusing,  and  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  development  in  lenses  may 
be  necessary  before  the  system  is  finally 
perfected. 

The  micro-photographic  method  of 
preserving  newspaper  files  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  a  photostatic  system. 

Whereas  photostating  the  average 
48-page  newspaper  would  cost  around 
$86  for  paper  alone,  the  micro-photo- 
graphic  method  would  cost  only  a  few 
cents  for  film,  not  to  mention  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  filing  space  and  incidental 
costs. 

Ordinarily,  a  roll  of  movie  film  35 
mm.  wide  is  about  100  feet  long.  Only 
25  mm.  width  is  available  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  if  the  sides  are  per¬ 
forated.  Without  the  perforations,  the 
available  width  is  increased  to  30  mm. 

Remembering  the  average  newspaper 
covers  approximately  18,769  square 
inches  of  paper  surface,  reducing  it  24 
times  would  enable  the  entire  issue  to 
be  photographed  on  a  single  roll,  with 
space  left  over. 

The  cost,  it  is  estimated,  would  be 
about  the  same  if  instead  of  a  roll  of 
film,  a  square  were  to  be  used.  These 
squares  would  be  sectioned  for  each 
page. 

Filing  advantages  under  either  plan 
are  obvious.  The  rolls  could  be 
labelled  and  stored  away  in  a  very 


THERE  IS  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU  IN 

St.  Petersburg 

More  than  40,000  year-’round  population.  More  than 
100,000  winter  population.  The  most  densely  populated 
county  in  Florida.  First  in  the  state  in  the  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  per  capita.  Second  in  Florida  in  grapfruit  produc¬ 
tion.  Just  completing  the  most  successful  tourist  season  in 
the  South.  This  is  the  market  that  St.  Petersburg  offers  you 
— a  market  that  can  be  reached  effectively  only  through 
St.  Petersburg  newspapers. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  NEWSPAPERS’  SERVICE 

RrpreMntine 

8>t.  Prtrraburg  ^imps  Eupning  JInbpgpnbpnt 

Representt^d  Xatinnall.r  by  Theis-Simpson  Co.  and  Thos.  F.  Clark  Co. 


small  space,  or  the  film  squares,  each 
representing  an  individual  _  issue  also, 
could  be  indexed  and  filed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  card-index  system. 

Naturally,  special  apparatus  would  be 
required  for  a  person  to  use  the  micro¬ 
photographic  files.  Under  either  the 
roll  or  section  plant,  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  will  not  exceed  $300,  with 
$1^  being  regarded  as  the  probable 
minimum. 

With  the  rolls,  a  person  referring  to 
a  specific  page  of  a  certain  issue  would 
project  the  roll  until  he  reached  the  de- 
sir^  page. 

With  the  other  method,  he  could  reach 
the  desired  issue  in  the  same  manner  he 
would  use  with  a  card  index.  Then  he 
could  scan  the  section  for  the  desired 
page,  projecting  it  either  on  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  old-fashioned  stereopticon 
slide  holder,  or  reading  it  under  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass. 

The  magnifying  glass  also  could  be 
used  with  the  rolls  of  films,  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  a  projector. 

Storing  the  films  would  not  entail 
fire  or  explosion  danger.  Although 
one  kind  of  film,  with  a  nitrate  base, 
undoubtedly  inflammable,  is  being  pro¬ 
duced,  another  kind,  with  an  acetate 
base  and  perfectly  safe,  also  is  in 
use. 

Within  five  years,  it  is  expected, 
microscopic  photographs  of  individual 
pages  and  issues  will  replace  the  bulk>-, 
cumbersome  and  dusty  newspaper  files 
of  the  present. 

These  photographs  will  obviate  the 
constant  danger  of  permanent  files  being 
damaged  and  their  completeness  ruined 
through  careless  employees  tearing  the 
files  or  clipping  out  items. 

Also,  wider  and  more  complete  col¬ 
lections  of  newspaper  will  be  preserved 
for  the  use  of  librarians  and  historians. 

Until  about  50  years  ago,  newspapers 
were  printed  on  stock  which  apparently 
will  last  indefinitely  if  handled  _  with 
care.  Now,  however,  this  situation  is 
changed. 

Modern  newspapers  are  printed  on 
paper  that  disintegrates  rapidly,  speci¬ 
ally  if  much  used  or  exposed  to  light. 

TTwo  or  three  newspapers  are  atternpt- 
ing  to  solve  the  filing  problem  by  print¬ 
ing  special  copies  on  rag  paper,  for  che 
sole  purpose  of  preservation.  Chemical 
preservatives  have  been  tried  and  found 
unsatisfactory. 

Some  publishers  and  librarians  have 
covered  the  individual  pages  of  each 
issue  with  Japanese  tissue,  a  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  plan,  but  highly  expensive  and 
requiring  painstaking  care. 

With  adoption  of  the  micro-photo¬ 
graphic  plan,  a  new  circulation  outlet 
also  is  offered  to  newspaper  publishers. 


Speciallv  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Bert  Whitman,  Detroit  Mirror. 


Instead  of  selling  yearly  bound  files 
of  their  newspapers  for  prices  ranging 
from  $50  to  $200,  as  at  present,  they 
will  be  able  to  do  so  with  films  for 
prices  as  low  as  $10  to  $15  and  still 
clear  a  nice  prifit. 

WEEKLY  CHANGES  TITLE 

The  Strasburg  (Colo.)  News,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Eastern  Colo¬ 
rado  News. 


BURDICK  ASSOCIATES  MEET 

Former  New  York  Tribune  Mt, 
Honor  Their  City  Editor 

The  twelfth  annual  dinner  of  tl* 
George  Burdick  Associates  was  hd- 
.•\pril  16  at  the  Hotel  Governor  Clintoc 
New  York.  The  organization  is  com. 
IK)sed  of  men  who  were  associated  witi 
George  Burdick  on  the  New  York  Trii 
une,  of  which  he  was  city  editor 
later  financial  editor,  some  of  these  me 
being  now  on  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Among  those  present  were  James  F 
Allen,  George  Burdick,  Fredrick  G-oa 
William  L.  Curtin,  Roswell  Dagoi 
.Arthur  S.  Draper,  F.  Stuart  Crawford 
Charles  Faske,  William  M.  Houghtm 
(ieorge  Hufnagle,  William  F.  Keabon, 
Denis  T.  Lynch,  James  S.  McCracko 
.Anthony  Molesphini,  William  A.  On! 
Robert  S.  Peck,  Hal  Steffens,  Qiarle 
S.  Salomon,  Louis  Topper  and  Howar' 
L.  White. 

Messages  of  greeting  were  reedwd 
from  Wallace  W.  Powers,  ^ston 
William  H.  Miller,  Philadelphia;  Am- 
tin  Parker,  Mexico  City;  Williait 
Watts,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  Geoffm 
Parsons,  George  Daley,  Charles  E 
Seelig  and  Earl  W.  Findley,  Washii^ 
ton. 

TO  RETAIN  STANDARD  TIME 

Following  an  editorial  campaign  bt 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  ai 
izens  of  Grand  Rapids  voted  by  a 
margin  of  nearly  two  to  one,  April  4,  tt 
retain  Eastern  Standard  Time  all 
year. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

No  Depression  in  North  Brookfield 

We  quote  William  F.  Fullam,  veteran  builder,  banker,  mer 
chant  and  town  official  of  North  Brookfield,  one  of  many 
solid  little  communities  within  the  Worcester  suburban 
trading  area. 

‘There  hasn’t  been  any  depression  in  North  Brookfield— th 
rubber  company  has  kept  going  and  the  shoe  company  went 
pretty  well  until  recently  it  cut  down.  1  don’t  know  so  mucli 
about  the  asbestos  company. 

“I  do  know,  though,  that  there  have  been  around  two  to 
three  hundred  men  coming  into  North  Brookfield  every 
morning  from  Ware  and  surrounding  towns  to  go  to  work; 
in  addition  to  all  the  North  Brookfield  men  who  have  hac 
jobs.  No,  we  haven’t  had  a  depression.” 

No  Longer  Scared  of  Banks 

“When  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  talk  of  starting  a  bankit 
North  Brookfield,  plenty  of  folks  were  interested  —  but  they 
were  a  mite  scared  of  it.  When  it  finally  went  through  then 
wa’n't  a  man  in  town  who’d  father  the  bank,  so  they  madt 
me  president,  I  figured  I  could  father  it  without  gettin: 
into  trouble. 

“The  North  Brookfield  National  Bank  has  never  been  ii 
trouble  yet.  We  have  a  savings  bank  in  the  town  now,  anc 
my  son  is  vice-president  of  that.” 

Thinks  Country’ll  Straighten  Out 

“Naturally,  from  my  angle,  I  think  the  country’ll  gtt 
straightened  out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  personally  havf 
quite  a  bit  of  stock  that  has  shot  the  chutes.  I’m  hangii 
on  to  it.  There’s  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  you  s« 
as  all  bankers  know.” 

On  such  a  rock,  bottom  of  industry,  integrity  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  based  the  stable  prosperity  of  tfw  IVorcester 
Marked  —  in  the  heart  of  stable  New  England.  Of  such 
solid  stuff  is  composed  the  reader-audience  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  dominant  newspapers  of  all  Central 
Massachusetts. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Los 
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The  Pittsburgh  Press  Is  Now.  .  . 
And  Has  Been  For  Many  Years . . . 
First  in  National  Advertising 

Month  by  month  .  .  .  year  by  year  .  .  .  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
maintains  its  unquestioned  position  as  FIRST  in  the  Pittsburgh 
field. 

The  Press  is  F  I  R  S  T — 

In  National  Advertising 
In  Local  Advertising 
In  Total  Advertising 

National  advertising  figures,  do  not  include  space  in  a 
weekly  magazine  distributed  by  Sunday  newspapers  as 
a  separate  publication.  Its  linage  is  no  more  pertinent 
to  Pittsburgh  than  to  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  or  other 
cities  in  which  it  may  be  circulated. 


This  advertisement  is  published  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  facts. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

First  in  Pittsburgh  ...  ...  Sixth  in  the  World 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

1  11 
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OF  THE  UNITED 
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F 

PRESS  .  . 

.  OF  THE  AUDIT 
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DETROIT 
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BUFFALO 
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THE  A.  B.  C.  OF  ROTOGRAVURE  PRINTING 

Originally  Designed  For  Textile  Colors,  It  Has  Become  Flexible  and  Economical  Method  ol 
Reproducing  True  Photo  and  Line  Effects  In  Advertising  and  Publications 

PHOTOGRAVURE,  and  particularly  By  C.  R.  KADDELAND  pressed  or  electrolytically  deposit*! 

the  rotogravure  division  of  this  art,  Sales  and  Consulting  Engineer,  Harris-Seybold-Potter  Co.  The  copper  shell  is  carefully  iinisM 


X  the  rotogravure  division  of  this  art, 
is  gradually  finding  the  place  in  the 
graphic  arts  to 
which  it  is  justly 
entitled.  Of  all 
photo  -  mechanical 
reproduction 
methods,  this  is 
the  only  reason¬ 
ably  certain  re¬ 
production  method 
where  tone  values 
are  produced  by  a 
graduated  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  color 
film,  whereby 
contrast  between 

C.  R.  Kaodbulnd  highlights  and 
shadow  s  is 
brought  out  completely  and  all  details 
faithfully  reproduced. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
gravure  and  the  typographic  and  litho¬ 
graphic  forms  of  printing  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  gravure  the  color  pigment 
is  carried  in  a  series  of  minute  pockets 
or  wells  of  varied  depth.  The  wells 
representing  the  highlights  are  ex¬ 
tremely  shallow,  while  the  wells  repre¬ 
senting  the  solids  are  of  sufficient  depth 
to  give  complete  opaqueness.  Tlie  tone 
scale  between  these  two  extremes  is 
produced  by  wells  of  graduated  depths, 
corresponding  to  the  degree  of  opaque¬ 
ness  desired.  Therefore,  this  method 
comes  nearest  to  the  technique  of  the 
artist  who  keeps  adding  pigment  to  his 
canvas  until  the  desired  shade  or 
opaqueness  is  obtained.  The  typographic 
and  lithographic  reproduction  methods, 
depending  on  the  half-tone  screen  for 
tone  graduation,  are  really  an  optical 
illusion.  The  screen  as  employed  in 
rotogravure  serves  an  entirely  different 
purpose  as  it  is  simply  used  to  form  the 
walls  of  the  wells  in  which  the  ink  is 
carried,  and  also  to  act  as  support  for 
the  doctor  knife,  which  removes  the  sur¬ 
plus  ink  from  the  copper  cylinder. 

The  screen  used  for  photogravure, 
having  150  to  300  lines  to  the  inch,  is 
finer  than  the  screen  used  for  typo¬ 
graphic  and  lithographic  work,  which 
usually  has  from  60  to  190  lines  per 
inch.  The  lines  in  the  rotogravure 
screens  are  clear  and  the  space  between 
the  lines  opaque,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  the  half-tone  screens.  Grain  screens 
are  also  employed  for  photogravure  re¬ 
productions.  These  screens  also  have 
clear  lines  between  the  grain,  while 
the  grains  themselves  are  opaque. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  rotogravure, 
it  would  seem  proper  to  refer  to  the 
printing  of  textiles.  In  fact,  roto¬ 
gravure  is  a  development  of  textile 
printing.  The  first  rotogravure  print¬ 
ing  machine  of  which  we  have  any  rec¬ 
ord  w'as  used  for  the  printing  of  textiles 
and  was  developed  by  Bell  in  1785  for 
Niversey,  Hardgraves  &  Co.,  near 
Preston,  England.  The  machine^  con¬ 
tained  a  rotary  cylinder  (or  printing 
roller)  in  which  the  design  to  be 
printed  was  engraved  intaglio,  a  doctor 
by  means  of  which  the  color  paste  was 
removed  from  all  but  the  engraved  por¬ 
tion  of  this  cylinder,  and  an  impression 
roller  covered  with  resilient  material, 
by  means  of  which  the  fabric  to  be 
printed  was  forced  into  the  color  paste 
carried  in  the  engraved  portion  of  the 
printing  roller.  All  of  these  elements 
are  parts  of  the  modem  high-speed  roto¬ 
gravure  web  press,  refined  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  of  course,  but  in  principle  the 
same. 

Rotogravure  printing  for  this  in¬ 
dustry  has  also  been  developed  so  that 
at  the  present  time  we  find  rotogravure 
presses  producing  beautiful  textile  mate¬ 
rials  printed  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  on  all  kinds  of  material  from 
plain  cotton  cloth  or  calico  to  the  highest 
grade  of  silks.  Rotogravure  presses  are 
also  producing  today  the  higher  grades 
of  wall  papers  in  several  colors. 


The  discovery  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  by  Sir  Joseph  Swann  of 
bichromated  gelatin’s  sensitiveness  to 
light  enabled  Talbot  about  1880  to  pro¬ 
duce  intaglio  printing  plates  by  the 
photo-mechanical  process.  This  method 
was  adopted  and  further  developed  by 
Karl  Klietch,  an  employe  of  a  firm  of 
textile  printers  in  Lancaster,  who,  in 
collaboration  with  an  employe  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Fawsett,  produced  in  1885  photo- 
m^hanically  etched  copper  cylinders  or 
printing  rollers.  These  were  used  in 
one  of  the  rotary  textile  printing  ma¬ 
chines  for  pai)er  printing,  apparently  the 
first  example  of  rotogravure  printing. 

This  work  was  subsequently  to  be 
known  as  the  Rembrandt  process.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  process 
secret,  but  as  it  gradually  became  known, 
others  commenced  to  print  by  this  same 
method  between  1900  and  1910.  The 
rotogravure  process  was  used  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  for  reproduction  of  art  subjects 
in  colors.  The  beautiful  prints  turned 
out  by  Rembrandt  are  treasured  as 
classics.  Between  1900  and  1910  when 
the  rotogravure  technique  became  pub¬ 
lic  property,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  American  Litho¬ 
graph  Company,  as  well  as  several 
smaller  concerns,  most  of  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  did  not  have  the  resources 
required  to  pioneer  a  new  process  in 
competition  with  the  older  and  estab¬ 
lished  printing  processes.  While  only 


a  few  of  these  early  companies  suc¬ 
ceeded  financially,  their  endeavors  de¬ 
veloped  and  trained  personnel  which 
is  now  directing  a  number  of  later  estab¬ 
lished  enterprises. 

The  first  application  of  rotogravure 
to  newspaper  print  was  a  German  news¬ 
paper  produced  about  1910.  This  paper, 
however,  was  not  a  true  photogravure 
print,  inasmuch  as  it  was  printed  from 
a  printing  cylinder  etched  a  uniform 
depth  and  was,  therefore,  really  an 
intaglio  half-tone  print.  In  1912  the 
Illustrated  London  Xews  was  printed 
by  a  rotogravure  process  in  which  the 
tone  values  were  secured  by  the  photo¬ 
gravure  process,  as  is  the  case  today. 

Rotogravure  printing  of  illustrated 
periodicals  and  similar  work  in  the 
United  States  was  started  by  Sacket  & 
Wilhelms  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  in 
about  1912  imported  rotogravure  print¬ 
ing  equipment  from  Germany.  From 
this  period  on  the  development  of  the 
rotogravure  printing  method  has  been 
rapid. 

The  actual  printing  of  a  rotogravure 
subject  is  simplicity  itself,  once  the  cop¬ 
per  printing  cylinder  is  made.  As  this 
is  the  key  to  the  art,  we  will  follow 
the  making  of  the  cylinder  through  the 
various  stages  leading  up  to  the  point 
where  it  is  ready  for  the  press. 

The  copper-covered  printing  cylinder 
consists  of  an  iron  or  steel  core  on 
which  a  copper  shell  has  either  been 


SHANTYLANE 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Vic  Vaccarezza, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Dilly  Dally  Monk  Daper 
Wanted  His  Map  in  the  Paper 
He  Bought  Lots  of  Junk 
And  This  Is  No  Bunk — 

His  Picture  Appeared  in  the  Paper 


pressed  or  electrolytically  deposit*! 
The  copper  shell  is  carefully  finish* 
and  polished  until  a  mirror-like  surf** 
is  obtained,  free  from  all  scratches  ot 
blemishes.  Practically  all  cylind*n 
today  are  produced  by  electrolyticalf 
depositing  the  copper  shell  over  the  iroi 
or  steel  core.  The  old  method  of  pres*- 
ing  a  drawn  copper  shell  over  an  iro* 
mandrell  is  now  confined  largely  to  the 
textile  and  wall  paper  industries.  Inas- 
much  as  the  depth  of  the  etchings  sel¬ 
dom  exceeds  .002  of  an  inch,  the  oU 
design  can  be  removed  from  the  coM*f 
shell  by  grinding  and  repolishing.  F« 
newspaper  work,  from  twelve  to  fiftea 
etchings  are  usually  applied  to  the  cyl» 
der  surface  before  the  cylinder  is  r^ 
turned  to  the  electrolytic  bath  for  re¬ 
depositing. 

Of  comparatively  recent  origin  is  thcl 
Ballard  process  of  electrolytically 
positing  a  thin  copper  shell  (.005  to  .006 
inches  thick)  over  a  nickel-coated  cylin¬ 
der  core.  The  copper  shell  does  not 
actually  adhere  to  the  nickel-coated  core, 
except  for  such  adherence  as  is  desired 
to  give  strength  and  prevent  any  mow- 
ment  during  printing.  It  has,  however, 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  solid  copper 
shell  with  a  smooth,  uniform  surface, 
which  requires  only  slight  polishing  b^ 
fore  the  surface  is  ready  for  the  etchii^i 
process. 

After  use  this  copper  shell  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  simply  splitting  the  lower  edge 
at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  with  a  knife, 
which  permits  it  to  be  strip-'^d  by  hand, 
leaving  the  cylinder  core  ready  to  r^ 
ceive  a  new  shell,  which  can  be  it- 
posited  and  prepared  for  etching  in  ap¬ 
proximately  two  hours. 

The  etching  of  the  copper  cylinders 
through  which  the  various  tone  values 
are  secured,  is  governed  by  an  etch- 
resisting  film  of  graduated  thickness, 
corresponding  to  the  tone  values.  The 
etching  fluid  will  naturally  break  down 
the  thinnest  portion,  which  represents 
the  heavy  solids,  first  and  thus  start  the 
etching  of  the  copner  surface  first  at 
this  point.  The  highlights,  represented 
by  the  thicker  portion  of  the  etching 
resist,  will  start  to  etch  last. 

The  etching  resist  consists  of  bichro¬ 
mated  gelatin,  commonly  known  as  car¬ 
bon  tissue.  Variation  in  thickness  of ' 
this  resist  is  secured  by  exposing  the 
bichromated  gelatin  to  light  filtered 
through  photographic  full  or  continuous- 
tone  positives  of  the  subject  to  be 
printed.  The  positives  are  secured 
photographically,  the  first  step  being 
the  making  of  continuous-tone  reverse 
negatives  of  the  matter  to  be  printed, 
after  which  the  positives  are  produced 
by  contact  printing.  Positives  of  typed 
matter  may  also  be  obtained  by  takim 
an  impression  on  transparent  celjoph}!* 
or  similar  substance,  and  treatingj^ 
impression  with  lamp  black  or  bA«t 
powder  to  secure  the  necessary  op^ie* 
ness  of  the  typed  matter.  ? 

Great  care  should  be  exerted  bf  jhs 
photographer  in  making  the  negatfv*i 
which  should  be  retouched  to  givc.’thi 
required  contrasts.  This  assists  in  ^ 
making  of  the  positives,  all  of  whi« 
should  be  uniform  in  opaqueness  and 
tone  value,  without  resorting  to  for 
ing  during  developing.  A  positr 
forced  in  developing  to  increase  ^ 
density  does  not  have  the  same  actinir 
value  as  one  developed  normally,  « 
though  this  defect  may  not  appear  im 
the  copper  cylinder  has  been  finish 
and  put  in  the  press  for  printing.  UfT 
plates  are  generally  used  for  negatives 
and  films  for  positives.  , 

The  various  positives  are  assembled 
and  mounted  in  proper  relation  to  eacn 
other  on  either  glass  or  celluloid,  W 
which  the  positives  are  fastened  witt 
adhesive  tape.  This  operation  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  locking-up  of  the  pre** 
form  and  must  be  done  accurately  M 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  re-justify  tb* 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


YOU  CANT  MAKE 
PAR  WITH  A 
BASEBALL  BAT 


Par  in  advertising  it  100%  reader 
attention  and  interest.  Every  adver¬ 
tiser  wants  every  prospect  to  tee 
and  to  be  influenced  favorably  by 
his  advertisement. . . .  That’s  par — 
and  the  users  of  space  in  your  roto¬ 
gravure  section  hope  to  approoch 
par  because  of  its  extremely  high 
reader  interest.  The  best  scores 
come  when  properly  prepared  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  in  the  perfectly 
printed  section.  .  .  .  For  twenty 
years  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
hat  worked  to  furnish  an  ever  im¬ 
proved  paper  for  rotogravure 
printing.  During  all  these  yean 
Kimberly-Clark  paper  hat  been 
recognized  as  standard  for  fins 
rotogravure  results.  Today,  mosi 
newspapers  publishing  rotogra* 
vure  sections  in  North  America  usi 
a  Kimberly-Clark  paper.  ...Yoi 
can’t  make  par  with  a  baseboll  bat 
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NEENAH,  WIS. 


CHICAOO 


LOS  ANOILIS 
S10  W.  Sixth  SI. 


TAKE  A  LAYOUT  ALONG 


When  you  go  out  to  soli  a  prospect  special  ntade-to-order  layout— t 
for  rotogravure  on  the  idea  that  suited  perfectly  to  his  advertisi 
“pictures  sell  goods/' take  a  layout  needs.  From  a  Kimberly-Clark  R 
along  and  illustrate  your  ov/n  sales  gravure  Photo  Service  Catalog 
talk.  Don't  depend  on  words  alone  can  select,  in  rotogravure,  ill 

when  it’s  so  easy  to  show  him  a  tions  of  practically  every  kind 

-  merchandise  or  service. 

up  a  layout  and  take  it  alo 


lilustrate  your  sales  talk  ol'*!'"'' 


get  the  order. 
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NEW  YORK 
122  E.  42iiK  SI. 


CHICAOO 
t  S.  Michigan  Av«. 


LOS  ANGELES 
S10  W.  Sixth  St. 


Rotoplate  it  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogroi 
printing  and  it  manufactured  by  Kimbi 
Clark  Corporation  for  mott  newipoptrt 
lithing  rotogravure  tectiont  in  North 
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reporters  featured 

IN  NEW  AD  SERIES 


CONTRACT  CANCELLED 


Ifbcrt  Casey  and  Margaret  Lane 
Obtained  Interviews  For 
Standard  Oil  Schedule 
Now  Being  Placed 


Two  well-known  newspaper  reporters, 
Robert  J.  Casey,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
ad  Miss  Margaret  Lane,  International 
Jiews  Service,  are  being  featured  in  a 
aw  series  of  motor  oil  advertisements 
ideased  last  week  by  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana.  The  newspaper 
k  Ro|«idI«>8'’  0*'  Iso-Vis  and  Polarine  mo- 
Itor  oils  is  appearing  in  1,550  dailies  in 
1,365  cities  located  in  13  middle-western 
itates. 

The  announcement  copy  states  that 
ihM  two  reporters,  together  with  J. 
Brownlee  Davidson,  professor  of  agri- 
(dtural  engineering  at  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lie,  will  bring  to  newspaper  readers 
iteresting  stories  from  Iso-Vis  users. 
A  novel  turn  has  been  given  to  these 
dvertisements  by  handling  them  as 
Kwspaper  interviews. 

Ur.  Casey  and  Miss  Lane  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  two-month  period  last  win- 
lerand  sent  out  to  28  different  cities  in 
die  Standard  Oil  territory  to  obtain 
koafide  interviews  with  persons  who 
have  actually  used  Standard  motor  oils 
orer  a  period  of  years.  A  photographer 
accompanied  the  interviewer  in  each  in- 
Sance  and  took  pictures  of  the  reporter 
talking  with  the  Iso-Vis  users. 

The  advertisements  will  present  the 
photographs  and  give  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter’s  stories  of  what  the  interviewed 
parties  volunteered  in  the  way  of  testi- 
aiooy  concerning  their  experience  with 
I»-Vis  and  Polarine.  Not  a  cent  of 
compensation  was  paid  to  the  persons 
iaterviewed.  Standard  Oil  Company 
oficials  stated. 

A  similar  series  of  interviews  was 
(btained  from  farmers  by  Prof.  David- 
^-Bion,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  Polar- 
MnSk  in  tractors.  These  interview-adver- 
*"*^!is«nents  will  appear  in  16  mid-w'estern 
hum  papers. 

A  tie-up  with  motor  car  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  is  provided  through 
the  fact  that  every  advertisement  men¬ 
tions  the  tnake  of  car  used  by  the  per- 
Mo  interviewed.  This  is  expected  to 
oake  the  copy  of  special  interest  to 
people  driving  the  same  kind  of  car  and 
>lso  provide  tie-in  advertising  on  the 
PW  of  local  automobile  dealers. 

The  series  is  to  run  during  the  spring 
ad  summer  months.  The  Chicago  office 
d  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  is  handling 
the  account. 
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Direct  from 
not  metal— 


Ludlow  produces  from 
in  the  copy  a  slugline 
/  to  drop  into  the  form, 
3ut  preliminary  labor 
mse  of  any  character 
soever  . 


^DLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 

‘032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Court  Say*  Favoritism  Shown  In 
Allotting  County  Printing 

Injunction  restraining  the  Hidalgo 
county  commissioners,  Edinburg,  Tex., 
from  publishing  the  county’s  delinquent 
tax  list  in  the  Independent,  one  of  nine 
of  the  county’s  14  papers  which  bid  for 
the  contract,  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
fourth  court  of  civil  appeals  at  San 
Antonio.  In  its  opinion  the  court  stated 
that  “the  inference  is  clear  that  the 
Independent  Publishing  Company  had 
a  friend  at  court.’’  The  injunction  suit 
plaintiffs  were  P.  E.  Zenor  and  various 
taxpayers.  The  county  commissioners 
and  the  Independent,  C.  N.  Pease,  pub¬ 
lisher,  appealed. 

Record  in  the  case  showed  that  the 
bids  ranged  from  6  to  22i  cents  for 
each  tract  to  be  advertised.  After  all 
bids  were  filed,  it  was  set  forth,  the 
Independent  Publishing  Company,  which 
had  submitted  the  highest  bid,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  file  a  second  bid  and  was 
awarded  the  contract  on  its  second  offer 
at  14c.  a  tract. 

“Permission  to  file  a  second  bid  is 
not  explained,”  the  court  of  appeals 
continued,  “but  the  inference  is  clear 
that  the  Independent  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  friend  at  court  and  was  fully 
informed.” 

The  decision  cancelled  the  contract. 


THE  ONLY  CENSORSHIP 


J.  F.  ELMORE  SENTENCED 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publishkr 
by  Dick  Ryan,  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate. 


WHEELER  ADDRESSES  CLUB 

Elmer  Wheeler,  retail  sales  counselor 
for  the  Baltimore  Evening  News,  spoke 
before  the  Advertising  Club  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  April  7,  explaining  his 
research  to  discover  scientific  “selling 
sentences.” 


School  Teacher  Gets  6  to  8  Years 
For  Stabbing  Editor 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Dothan,  Ala.,  April  18 — J.  F.  El¬ 
more,  Houston  county  school  teacher, 
was  convicted  of  assault  with  intent  to 
murder  by  a  circuit  court  jury  here  last 
week  for  the  stabbing  of  L.  Smith  Deal, 
Dothan  newspaperman,  last  October. 
The  jury  deliberated  three  hours. 

Judge  H.  A.  Pearce  sentenced  El¬ 
more  to  six  to  eight  years  in  the  state 
penitentiary. 

Deal,  editor  of  the  IViregrass  Journal, 
a  weekly,  at  the  time  of  the  assault, 
was  stabbed  in  a  poolroom  here  by  El¬ 
more  following  publication  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  Deal’s  weekly  to  which  the 
teacher  took  exception. 

Deal’s  jugular  vein  was  pierced  by 
Elmore’s  knife  and  the  editor’s  condi¬ 
tion  was  critical  for  several  weeks.  He 
was  given  no  chance  to  live  for  several 
days  following  the  stabbing. 

Deal  now  is  the  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Herald,  another  weekly  newspaper 
here. 


BECK  RETURNS  FROM  CRUISE 

E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune  man¬ 
aging  editor,  returned  to  Chicago  last 
week  following  a  two-months’  Medi¬ 
terranean  cruise. 


SUING  CLUB  OFFICIAL 

F.  D.  Severance,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  free 
^  writer,  has  filed  suit  against 
Oarles  J.  Lynch,  Tryon,  N.  C.,  secre- 
^  of  the  Tryon  Riding  and  Hunt 
dub,  asking  damages  of  $5,000.  Sev- 
Wnce  claims  that  Lynch  assaulted  him 
sfoow!?  ^  during  a  horse  show  at 
when  there  was  an  argument  as 
whether  or  not  he  was  to  leave  the 
*>kr  of  the  show  ring. 


Maintaining  Extraordinary  Dominance 
in  an  Active  Major  Market — 

Journal-Bulletin  Families: 


19  out  of  20  Providence 

2  out  of  3  in  Rhode  Island  as  a  Whole 


of  All  Families  tvho  read  daily  newsfmpers 


The  combined  circulation  of  The  Provitlence  Journal 
and  Evening  Bulletin  for  the  six  months  reported  in  our 
“government  statement”  April  1,  1932,  was  133,738. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  in  both  city  and  total  circula¬ 
tion  there  has  been  a  gain — not  great,  but  more  than 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  extraordinary  dominance  of 
this  combination  in  its  market. 


The  Trend  of  Evening  Circulation 

among  newspapers  pnhlished  in  Providence: 


6  Mos.  Ending  Mar.  31,  1926: 
Evening  Bulletin  68,815 

2nd  Evening  Paper  29,123 

3rd  Evening  Paper  21,719 


6  Mos.  Ending  Mar.  .31,  1932: 
Evening  Bulletin  90,703 


2nd  and  3rd  Papers 

(Now  Consolidated) 


29,172 

Bulletin  GAIN . 21,888 


PROVIDENCE 

'J0URNAL7BULLETIN 


^  New  E Inlands  Second L  attest  Market 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatiteg  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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EMBATTLED  RADIO  LISTENERS  RULE 
THE  AIR— A  PEEK  INTO  THE  FUTURE 

Set  Owners  Revoke  Licenses  of  Stations  WAT  A,  LOTA, 
HUEY  For  Advertising  Garrulity — Meter  Device 
Curbs  Commercial  Announcements 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


PETITION'S  from  radio  stations 
WATA.  LOTA,  and  HUEY,  ask¬ 
ing  for  reinstateiiKMit  of  their  broad¬ 
casting  licenses,  were  rejected  without 
a  record  vote  at  the  third  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Radio  Listeners,  held  on  May  4,  1937, 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York.  Licenses  of  the  first  tw'o  had 
been  revoked  in  January  for  persistently 
running  over  the  time  limit  on  adver¬ 
tising  talks,  while  the  third  had  neg¬ 
ligently  permitted  the  repetition  of  a 
popular  song  four  times  in  one  day. 

.\11  three  stations  are,  or  were,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .Amalgamated  American 
Broadcasting  Chain,  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  president,  Rudy  Graham, 
and  its  chief  of  counsel.  Jesse  Julian. 
President  Graham,  in  presenting  the 
petitions,  stated  that  the  managers  of 
the  three  stations  had  been  reprimanded 
and  demoted  to  positions  as  assistants 
to  the  AABC  chief  receptionist.  He 
said  devices  were  being  installed  in  all 
the  chain's  stations  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  of  the  violations  complained  of. 

“Under  the  new  arrangements,”  said 
President  Graham,  after  obtaining  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  convention,  “the 
class  B  announcers — those  who  announce 
the  sponsor’s  name  and  address — are  not 
admitted  to  the  studios  at  all.  Instead, 
they  are  segregated  in  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  sound-proof  room,  being  counted 
before  and  after  each  broadcast  to  elimi¬ 


“However,  to  make  sure  there  will  be 
no  further  cause  for  criticism,  we  are 
now  installing  a  tune  recorder,  which 
receives  and  classifies  the  music  which 
is  put  on  the  air.  The  first  time  a  selec¬ 
tion  is  repeated,  a  warning  light  shows 
in  the  broadcasting  room ;  the  second 
time,  a  bell  is  rung  in  the  office  of  our 
chief  musical  director ;  the  third  time 
a  blank  cartridge  is  fired  beside  my  own 
desk.  Every  time  that  this  last  signal 
is  sounded,  my  secretary  is  instructed 
to  file  a  report  of  the  circumstances 
with  the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 
We  have  already  provided  her  with  a 
large  supply  of  blanks  for  this  purpose." 

There  was  little  debate.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Broadcasters’ 
Activities  contented  himself  with  re¬ 
minding  his  hearers  of  listening  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  as  recently  as  1932,  be- 
for  the  N.A.R.L.  was  organized. 

“There  is  no  question,”  he  declared, 
“that  these  cases  were  based  on  callous 
indifference  to  the  public’s  rights.  Since 
these  three  stations’  licenses  were  re¬ 
voked.  we  have  had  38  applications 
from  ethical  broadcasters  for  permits  to 
oi)erate  in  the  cities  concerned.  One 
applicant  is  willing  to  confine  his  ad¬ 
vertising  credit  to  the  hours  between 
2  and  4  a.m.,  while  another  proposes 
to  introduce  the  Congressional  system 
of  granting  leave  to  print  instead  of 
actually  speaking.  Under  this  plan  the 


THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Irwin  Dugan,  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser  d  Herald-Dispatch. 


yearbook  and  made  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association.” 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  license 
petitions,  the  Committee  on  Fan  Mail 
made  its  reiiort.  Recalling  that  the 
N.A.R.L.  by-laws  provided  for  “free 
and  untrammeled”  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  broadcasts,  the  report  pointed 
out  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  numerous  members  had  been 
prosecuted  for  mailing  derogatory  mat¬ 
ter.  This  difficulty  has  now  been  met 
by  providing  radio  listeners  with  post¬ 
cards  print^  a  solid  black  on  the  mes¬ 
sage  side.  Naturally,  comments  written 
on  these  cards  cannot  be  read,  but  the 
broadcaster  addressed  has  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  what  is  meant. 

It  was  stated  that  9.800.000  of  these 
cards  were  mailed  in  24  hours  following 


the  notorious  "Black  Thursday”  wha 
the  last  15  minutes  of  an  opera  broad 
cast  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hou,, 
were  cut  off  to  permit  an  advertisinj 
crooner  to  take  the  air. 


N.A.E.A.  MEETING  JUNE  20-22 


Alvin  R.  Magee  In  Charge  of  Pr«. 
gram  For  Annual  Conventioa 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives’  Assocu- 
tion  has  voted  to  hold  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  conjunction  with  that  of  tht 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  it 
New-  York  City  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  on  June  20,  21  and  21 

Sessions  will  be  held  on  Monday 
morning,  Tuesday  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  and  Wednesday  morning.  .As  hj, 
been  the  custom  in  the  past,  a  luncheon 
meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday  noon  to 
which  all  convention  attendants  art 
invited. 

Program  plans  are  being  formulated 
now  under  the  direction  of  .Alvin  R. 
Magee  of  the  Louis^’illc  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  vice-president  of  the 
association.  Other  officers  are  Dob 
Bridge,  advertising  director,  .\  nv  Yori 
Times,  president,  and  Robert  .A.  Wolfe, 
local  display  advertising  manager,  h- 
dianafolis  Xetvs,  secretary-treasurer. 


URGES  VOTE  ON  REPEAL 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Xews,  long 
considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
champions  of  prohibition  in  North 
Carolina,  has  called  upon  the  state  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  move  to  have  the 
F'ightcenth  Amendment  submitted  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 


Thorough  Trading  Area  Coverage  Through  One  Newspaper 


nate  any  chance  that  one  might  have 
secreted  himself  near  a  live  microphone. 
Every  two  hours,  under  the  supervision 
of  committees  representing  your  local 
Associations  of  Radio  Listeners,  a 
microphone  is  carried  into  this  room, 
and  controlled  by  a  meter  which  counts 
the  number  of  ether  waves  transmitted. 
When  approximately  3,500,000,000,000,- 
000  wave  impulses  have  gone  through 
the  microphone. — that  is,  no  more  than 
20  words  of  ordinary  length — the  cur¬ 
rent  is  automatically  shut  off,  so  that 
any  further  announcements  are  not 
heard  outside  the  announcers’  room. 

“As  for  the  other  charge — that  of 
repetition  of  musical  selections — we  feel 
that  your  Executive  Board  has  dealt 
unjustly  with  Station  HUEY.  It  is 
true  that  this  station  inadvertently  al¬ 
lowed  the  broadcasting  of  the  jiopular 
favorite.  ‘Sizzling  Love  for  You,’  three 
times  in  one  day,  but  the  so-called 
fourth  time  was  in  reality  a  totally 
different  song,  popular  a  few  years  ago, 
‘How’d  A'a  Like  to  Take  a  Walk?’ 
Unfortunately  both  songs  have  the  same 
music,  but  we  feel  that  the  inspectors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Radio 
Listeners  who  filed  the  charges  should 
have  been  listening  closely  enough  to 
note  the  difference  in  the  title. 


PJJSINESS:^ 
LJ  is  good  in^ 

South  Jerseu 


Every  Department 
Store  Advertiser 
used  MORE  space 
last  month  than  in 
March,  1931,  in 
the  .  .  . 

COURIER-POST 

NEWSPAPERS 

CAMDEN  NEW  JERSEY 

National  RepreA^ntativeft 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


class  B  announcer  on  any  program 
would  merely  say;  ‘This  program  is 
sent  to  you  by  Advertiser  A.’  Adver¬ 
tiser  .A’s  sales  talk  would  then  be 
printed  in  a  supplement  to  the  N.A.R.L. 


NO  EXCESS 

Circulation 


LEE  SYNDICATE  rirculation  is 
not  inflated  circulation.  It  is  pur¬ 
posely  limited,  purposely  con¬ 
centrated  in  actual  trading-areas  to 
help  the  advertiser  get  proper  re¬ 
turns  from  his  advertising  dollars. 

For  example,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  371,500  families  in  the  nine 
markets  served  by  LEE  newspapers. 
In  these  markets,  the  LEE  news¬ 
papers  have  a  total  circulation  of 
225,992.  By  actual  count,  over 
95%  of  this  circulation  goes  into 
homes.  And,  experienced  adver¬ 
tisers  know  that  LEE  SYNDICATE 
rirculation  does  produce  results. 
Which  explains  why  so  many  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers  use  this  group  of 
newspapers  regularly. 

May  we  send  complete  data? 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Coverage^Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport.  Iowa. 

Democrat 
Davenport,  Iowa, 

Times 

Hannlhal.  MisMHiri. 

<'ourler-P«»st 
Kewanee,  llUnoit, 

Star-Courier 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Tribune 

Lincoln.  Nebraska, 

fXeninR  Star 


Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

State  Journal 
Lincoln.  Netiraska, 
Sunday  Journal - 
Star 

Madison.  Wisconsin. 

State  Journal 
Mason  City.  Iowa. 

Globe  Oaaette 
Muscatine.  Iowa, 

Journal 

Ottumwa.  Iowa. 

Courier 


CONE,  NOTHENBURG  4  NOEE.  Inc. 

10  East  doth  Street  New  Yark 

Foreion  AdvertiMino  Representatii'es 


ravored  Most  by  the 
Careful  Space  Buyer 

ADVERTISERS  are  watching  results 
XX  more  closely  today — and  here’s 
the  result  in  Milwaukee — 

The  Journal  published  79  per  cent  more 
advertising  linage  than  the  Milwaukee 
morning -evening  combination  papers 
and  the  other  Sunday  paper*  in  1931 
— 86  per  cent  more  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1932—91.8  per  cent  more  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1932.  The 
Journal’s  margin  of  leadership  has 
increased  steadily  in  the  past  five  years 
and  the  trend  has  been  especially 
pronounced  in  the  past  two  years. 

Advertisers  who  demand  maximum 
returns  from  their  advertising  dollars 
concentrate  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
to  sell  the  nation’s  twelfth  market. 


e  American  Weekly  linage  it  not  inclndeJ. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


F  I  S  T  BY  MEIL,IT 


Covers  More  than  80%  of  the  Buying  Power  in  Greater  Milwaulf^ 
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facts  about 
The  Houston  Press 


J  The  Houston  Press  leads  in  percentage  of  city  concentration 
*  .  .  .  85.7%  of  Press  circulation  is  in  the  city  of  Houston. 

2  The  Press  leads  in  market  concentration  .  .  .  90.8^(  of  Press 
circualtion  is  in  the  Standard  A.  B.  G.  Trading  Territory. 

^  The  Press  truline  rate  is  14.3  compared  with  the  line  rate  of 
13  cents;  Chronicle  truline  rate  is  34.5  compared  with  the  line 
rate  of  18  cents;  Post  truline  rate  is  28.5  compared  with  the  line 
rate  of  17  cents. 

^  The  Houston  Press  led  the  field  in  retail  grocery  advertising  in 
1931,  six  days  against  seven. 

5  The  Press  is  the  only  Houston  paper  which  does  not  use 
premiums. 


The  Houston  Press 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS. ..OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 
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MAE  TINEE  TAKES  AVERAGE  PERSON’S 
VIEW  IN  CRITICIZING  MOVIES 

Chicago  Tribune  Critic  Eschews  “Expert”  Pose  and  Hates 
to  “Razz”  a  Production — Disliked  Films  at 
First;  Now  a  Fan 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Amotion  picture  critic  is  like  any 
average  person  who  attends  the 
talkies  regularly  and  experiences  the 
same  joys  at  witnessing  a  good  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  same  disappointments  at 


Mrs.  F'rances  Peck  Kumer 


seeing  a  poor  one,  said  Mae  Tinee  (Mrs. 
Frances  Peck  Kurner  in  real  life),  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  movie  critic,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

Modest  and  unassuming,  Mae  Tinee, 
who  has  been  reviewing  pictures  for 
many  years  and  has  seen  the  film  indus¬ 
try  grow  and  change  in  character,  does 
not  pose  as  an  exjiert  and  insists  that 
her  reactions  to  motion  pictures  are  no 
different  from  those  of  any  individual 
who  attends  the  movies  often. 

“I  do  not  go  to  see  a  movie  in  a  sujier- 
critical  mood,”  said  Miss  Tinee. 

“In  reviewing  a  picture.  I  like  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  production  as  a  whole 
and  give  it  my  undivided  attention  from 
start  to  finish.”  she  said.  “Often  a  pic¬ 
ture  starts  badly,  but  has  such  a  re¬ 
markable  finish  that  it  really  stands  out 
as  a  worthwhile  film.  Besides,  I  realize 
that  a  lot  of  money,  time,  talent  and 
heartaches  go  into  every  production  and 
a  critic  reviewing  a  picture  should  be 
fair  and  give  the  film  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  as  possible. 

"I  hate  to  ‘roast’  a  picture,”  she 
added.  “I  am  always  sorry  when  a  film 
proves  disappointing,  because  I  realize 
the  power  of  the  printed  word,  and 
while  my  comments  are  perhaps  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  of  someone  else,  yet  my 
reactions  appear  in  print  and  carry  more 
weight  in  influencing  public  opinion.” 

.'\sked  what  special  qualities  a  movie 
critic  must  possess.  Mae  Tinee  replied 
that  above  everything  else  a  critic 
should  be  honest  about  a  picture  and  not 
allow  personal  likes  or  dislikes  to  in¬ 
fluence  him  or  her.  The  ability  to  write 
entertainingly  is  secondary. 

“I  think  a  movie  is  great  only  as  it 
is  true  to  life,”  said  Miss  Tinee,  who 
condemned  recent  motion  pictures  that 
have  iMjrtrayed  newspajier  rejxirters  and 
editors  as  vulgar,  unscrupulous  rough¬ 
necks,  who  will  stoop  to  do  anything  in 
order  to  get  a  story — not  to  mention  the 
insatiable  thirst  of  cinema  reporters  tor 
liquor. 

“As  a  newspajier  person  who  tries  to 
liehave  like  a  human  being,  and  knows 
plenty  of  others  who  do.  I  get  tired  and 
sick  of  seeing  members  of  tlie  press  por¬ 
trayed  as  vulgar  and  conscienceless 
boors.”  she  asserted. 


Mae  Tinee  commented  upon  the  vast 
amount  of  publicity  material  prepared 
by  the  film  industry  and  sent  out  to 
newspapers,  declaring  that  “motion  pic¬ 
ture  producers  spend  a  lot  of  money 
uselessly  on  publicity  matter  that  is 
never  published.” 

The  ability  of  a  critic  to  judge  a  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  whole,  correlating  indi¬ 
vidual  performance,  photography,  plot 
and  direction,  can  be  developed  without 
necessarily  going  to  Hollywood  to  see 
how  pictures  are  made.  Miss  Tinee 
contended ;  adding  that  “it  is  the  finished 
product  that  is  up  for  judgment  by  both 
press  and  public.” 

Miss  Tinee  receives  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  every  week  from  movie  fans.  Many 
of  them  are  complimentary,  others  dis¬ 
agree  heartily  with  her  criticisms. 

“One’s  most  consistent  ‘haters’  are 
one’s  best  readers,”  she  remarked. 
“However,  I  obtain  much  valuable 
criticism  and  comment  upon  my  work 
in  my  fan  mail  and  I  endeavor  to  profit 
from  it.  For  instance,  some  time  ago 
readers  wrote  in  and  complained  that  I 
was  revealing  the  plots  of  movies  and 
thus  spoiled  the  show  for  those  who 
read  my  reviews  and  then  saw  the 
pictures.” 

Before  doing  movie  reviews.  Miss 
Tinee  wrote  interviews  with  theatrical 
stars.  They  usually  took  place  in  the 
dressing  room  of  the  stage  star  either 
liefore  or  after  a  matinee  performance. 
This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  by-line, 
“By  Mae  Tinee.” 

Miss  Tinee  was  born  in  Longmont, 
Col.,  “where  they  have  a  cheese  factory 
now.”  Her  childhood  was  spent  in 
Colorado  Springs  and  Denver.  She 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  but 
refused  to  go  to  college,  “to  the  great 
grief  of  my  parents  who  had  hoped 
wonderful  things  for  their  eldest  child.” 

She  started  as  a  cub  on  the  Denver 
Republican  at  the  age  of  17.  Worked 
there  for  several  months,  then  spent 
.several  months  on  the  Demvr  Times. 
Married  an  artist  on  that  paper  and 
went  to  Chicago  .shortly  afterwards. 
“Met  with  misbap,  marital  and  finan¬ 
cial.”  and  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  a  year  or  so  later.  Wrote  Sunday 
“Specials”  first,  then  did  theatrical 
interviews. 

“I  took  over  the  movies  when  they 
were  new  and  when  I  wasn’t  at  all  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them,”  she  said.  “As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  been  to  only  two 
or  three  before  I  started  to  do  them. 
But  my  chief,  who  always  could  see  far 
ahead,  realized  the  great  future  of  the 
industry.” 

“He  said  to  me :  ‘You  must  become 
an  expert.’ 


i  Assurance  • 

.  The  unequalled  service  offered 

•  the  publisher  through  our  En- 

•  gineering  Department  is  backed 

•  by  a  well  established  company 

•  which  has  successfully  catered 

•  to  newspaper  plant  owners  for 

•  forty  years.  This  is  your  assur- 

•  ance  of  a  dependable  service 

•  you  can  rely  on  with  full  safety 


*  Write  Belling  house  nearest  you 

•  American  Type  Founders 

•  Company 

*  VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 


THE  IDEALISTS 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Edmund  H.  Ounder,  Fort  Wayne 
ilnd.)  Joumal-Oasettc 


“Whew!  Things  sure  broke  right 
for  them!” 

“Yeah — but  look  at  that  make-up.” 


“So  the  Tribune  sent  me  to  New 
'^’ork,  which  was  at  that  time  the  center 
of  film  activities,  to  visit  studios  and 
stars  and  study  conditions  there.  Then 
I  went  to  California  and  studied  the 
industry  there.  I  met  directors  and 
.stars  and  producers.  And.  every  day 
in  every  way  I  became  more  and  more 
in  love  with  the  work.  Today  I  reckon 
I’m  just  as  enthusiastic  a  film  fan  as 
exists.” 

As  to  hobbies,  Mrs.  Kurner  confesses 
she  likes  to  make  hooked  rugs  and  in 
the  summer  she  enjoys  horseback  riding. 


MILLIKEN  SUCCEEDS  CARROLL 

J.  C.  Milliken  has  become  publisher 
of  the  Herlin  (Wis.)  Evening  Journal, 
succeeding  John  Carroll. 


POLICY  ON  CHILDREN 
EXPLAINED  BY  DAILY 

Grand  Rapids  Herald  Answtn 

Critics  Who  Hinted  Suppression 
of  Boys*  Names  Was  Result 
of  Pressure 

Faced  with  criticism  because  it  did 
not  print  the  names  of  juvenile  offenders 
against  the  law  in  a  local  case,  iIk 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  recently 
printed  an  editorial  stating  its  views 
on  the  matter.  The  youths,  members  oi 
well-known  families,  had  held  parties  in 
a  closed  local  residence,  and  had  de¬ 
stroyed  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  furnishings. 

By  suppressing  the  names  of  the 
juveniles,  the  paper  said,  it  was  hoped 
“that  the  boy  or  girl  who  offeni 
against  the  law  may  be  saved  from  fur¬ 
ther  offenses.” 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  daily  that 
if  it  had  been  a  serious  crime  full  pub¬ 
licity  would  have  been  given  the  affair, 
since  “the  case  would  have  gone  to  the 
criminal  courts.”  The  paper  did  not 
condone  the  offense  by  omitting  the 
names,  the  Herald  stated,  but  said  it 
believed  “it  is  unfair  that  growing  boys 
or  girls — wild,  unrestrained,  vandalistic 
though  they  may  be — should  be  branded 
for  life.” 

The  editorial  concluded; 

“The  Herald  makes  no  apology  for 
failure  to  bring  the  names  of  those 
destructive  boys  who  invaded  the  White 
residence  into  disrepute.  They  deserve 
and  should  receive  severe  punishment 
But  they  should  not  be  so  branded  as 
to  make  difficult  a  future  course  of 
rectitude  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  state.” 

Neither  the  Herald  nor  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  used  the  names  of  the 
youths  involved.  This  omission  elicited 
bitter  criticism  from  persons  who  hinted 
that  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  newspapers. 


Progress  in  the  Dallas 
Trade  Territory 

Tax  receipts  for  Dallas  and  Dallas  territory  are 
ahead  of  last  year. 

♦  •  ♦  • 

In  the  37  counties  of  Dallas’  immediate  trade 
territory,  where  the  agricultural  income  was 
^75,000,000  last  year,  excellent  rains  have  put 
the  soil  in  condition  for  good  crops  this  season. 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

The  return  of  one-dollar-a-barrel  oil  has  stimu¬ 
lated  activity  in  the  oil  fields — extension  of 
pipe  lines,  construction  of  new  public  and 
privately-owned  buildings  and  of  roads. 

AND  DON’T  FORGET  THAT  DALLAS  IS  THE 
METROPOLIS  OF  THE  GREAT  EAST  TEXAS 
OIL  FIELDS! 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  representatives 
The  News  and  The  Journal  have  a  combination  optional 
rate — the  best  two-paper  buy  in  their  field 
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EXTRAVAGANCE  BANISHED  BY  DAILIES 

Reluctantly  Publishers  Are  Cutting  Wages  and  Salaries  To  Bring  Costs  Below  Diminished 
Revenue  Mark — Many  Other  Methods  Also  Suggested  By  Experience 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


Forced  by  decreasing  advertising 
volume,  both  local  and  national,  to 
readjust  operating  expenses,  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  past  year  have  been 
giving  serious  attention  to  economies 
which  could  be  effected  in  their  plants 
without  seriously  harming  the  quality  or 
service  features  of  their  daily  product. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  hy 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  this  subject, 
covering  both  large  and  small  dailies, 
reveal  that  publishers  approached  the 
problem  of  cutting  payrolls,  personnel, 
and  abandoning  features  and  established 
sales  and  promotion  efforts  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  that  although  the  business 
crash  came  in  the  fall  of  1929,  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  1931  and  the  early  part 
of  this  year  that  really  drastic  econ¬ 
omies  were  adopted.  Even  today,  some 
paiiers — although  they  are  undoubtedly 
few  and  far  between — are  holding  out 
against  reducing  salaries  and  j^rsonnel, 
while  achieving  what  other  savings  they 
can. 

On  this  a  publisher  of  one  of  the 
large  papers  of  the  country  wrote :  “I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  point  with  pride  to 
any  economies  we  have  instituted.  We 
have  kept  our  service  up  to  the  old 
standard  and  our  wages  up  to  the  old 
rate.  I  do  not  think  it  can  continue.” 

Reduction  of  wages  both  of  non-union 
and  union  employes  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  letters  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
reveal.  Editions  and  sections  have  been 
eliminated ;  circulation  promotion  efforts 
have  been  curtailed;  and  there  has  been 
a  general  tightening  up  of  expenses  in 
every  department.  Some  pajicrs  have 
reduced  the  width  of  their  columns, 
thus  cutting  jianer  costs ;  free  lists  have 
been  drastically  cut ;  some  press  runs 
eliminated ;  and  in  some  cities  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  competing 
newspapers  which  have  resulted  in 
economies. 

In  answering  the  question :  “What  is 
the  best  single  economy  measure  you 
have  put  into  effect?”  one  publisher 
said : 

“Perhaps  the  best  measure  we  have 
adopted  is  the  checking  of  itemized  ex¬ 
penses  each  month  with  the  head  of  each 
department.  This  has  resulted  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  general  saving  throughout  the 
plant.” 

Other  publishers  who  took  the  same 
view  said : 

“We  are  demanding  greater  efficiency 
in  every  department.” 

“We  have  taken  advantage  of  the 


needs  of  the  times  by  instituting  all 
manner  of  economies  throughout  our 
various  departments  and  interesting  the 
various  heads  of  departments  therein. 
This  has  had  a  fine  effect  by  ridding  us 
of  wastes  of  various  kinds.” 

“VV^e  do  not  know  of  any  single 
economy  measure  we  have  used  that 
has  been  the  best.  We  have  always 
operated  our  newspapers  as  conserva¬ 
tively  as  possible  and  built  up  as  few 
expenditures  in  good  times  as  we  could, 
since  we  knew  we  would  have  to  trim 
them  in  times  like  these.” 

“We  are  economizing  on  small  things, 
the  ‘rat  hole’  points  that  consume  more 
dollars  than  one  can  count.” 

"Our  best  economy  has  been  keeping 
a  close  watch  on  every  item  of  expense.” 

A  good  picture  of  how  individual 
newspapers  have  approached  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  given  in  the  following  letter  from 
a  daily  in  a  city  well  over  a  million 
population : 

"There  is  no  single  economy  measure 
we  have  adopted  which  stands  out  be¬ 
yond  others,  as  we  have  given  consider¬ 
ation  to  every  iiossible  ojierating  ex- 
Iiense  which  might  be  reduced. 

“We  have  not  eliminated  any  editions 
but  we  have  effected  economies  of  one 
kind  and  another  (some  by  agreement 
with  the  other  local  papers)  in  the 
methoil  of  stuffing  and  handling  our 
Sunday  paper  particularly,  commissions 
paid  to  agents,  etc.  Circulation  promo¬ 
tion  efforts  have  not  been  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed.  Personnel  in  all  departments  has 
been  reduced  as  conditions  permitted, 
l-'ree  copies  and  waste  of  all  kinds  have 
lieen  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum. 

“We  have  not  eliminated  feature 
pages  or  sections. 

“We  have  reduced  wages  to  non¬ 
union  employes  by  approximately  1(1  per 
cent. 

“We  have  been  conducting  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  tyiwgraphical  union  re¬ 
cently  in  connection  with  which  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  wage  scale  is  retiucsted, 
and  a  similar  pro|X)sition  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  stereotype  union. 

“Margins  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  .some  photographic  services 
have  been  eliminated,  some  routes  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  area  have  been  com¬ 
bined,  and  numerous  other  small  econo¬ 
mies  effected  which  are  not  important 
enough  to  list  in  detail.” 


A  newspaper  in  a  city  of  even  larger 
size  than  the  foregoing  has  not  reduced 
wages  either  to  union  or  non-union  em¬ 
ployes,  but  has  solved  this  problem  by 
putting  staff  members  on  a  five-day 
basis  wherever  possible  “and  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  personnel  intact.” 

“We  have  not  eliminated  any  editions,” 
this  paper  says,  “but  we  have  curtailed 
circulation  promotion  efforts  and  re¬ 
duced  free  copies.  We  have  reduced 
expen.ses  generally  throughout  our  or¬ 
ganization.  We  have  tightened  up  the 
paper  generally  by  the  elimination  of 
wasted  white  space,  and  we  have  more 
carefully  supervised  our  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  and  their  production.” 

In  a  city  of  more  than  half  a  million 
population  one  paper  wrote ;  “We  have 
dropped  two  pages  from  our  first  edition 
in  the  morning  and  added  two  pages  on 
the  later  editions  to  take  care  of  stocks, 
b'ree  copies  have  been  ‘cut  to  the  quick.’ 

“We  have  discontinued  a  suburban 
section  carried  each  Sunday,  hut  have 
eliminated  no  comics.  Wages  of  non¬ 
union  employes  have  been  reduced  from 
five  to  10  per  cent. 

“The  pulilishers’  association  here  re¬ 
quested  a  10  per  cent  reduction  from  all 
organized  crafts  but  this  was  unani¬ 
mously  rejected.  .\s  rapidly  as  contracts 
expire,  we  will  attempt  to  get  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages.  The  typographical  con¬ 
tract  has  expired  and  is  now  under 
negotiation. 

“. Newspaper  publishers  here  have  nu¬ 
merous  agreements  which  eliminate 
costly  competitive  methods,  among 
which  are:  the  limiting  of  news  fea¬ 
tures,  such  as  automobile  publicity, 
comics,  aiKl  various  others;  refusal  to 
use  circulars ;  an  agreement  not  to  make 
over  first  pages  for  advertising  con¬ 
ventions,  or  the  like;  circulation  agree¬ 
ments  to  eliminate  numerous  practices, 
such  as  use  of  insurance  policies  and 
major  contests  of  all  kinds. 

“Other  economies  have  been  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  several  sections  of  our 
Sunday  paper;  dropping  the  h'riday 
night  run :  overtime  has  been  cut  con¬ 
siderably  in  all  organized  departments : 
and  we  have  also  reduced  the  size  of 
our  newsprint  rolls  from  68kz  inches  to 
()8;  51%  to  51;  and  34%  to  34.” 

Three  replies  from  dailies  in  cities 
from  200,0()0  to  30(),(XK)  population  arc 
undoubtedly  typical  of  those  in  this 
class. 


One  which  was  quoted  earlier  in  this 
story  as  saying  it  instituted  economits 
ill  every  department  and  interested  tht 
department  heads  in  maintaining  a  strict 
watch  for  all  waste,  has  dropped  one 
unnecessary  edition  of  its  afternoon 
paiier  and  two  pages  from  the  feature 
section.  It  has  not  curtailed  circulation 
efforts  or  reduced  personnel.  It  has  not 
reduced  free  copies  because  “we  are 
practically  devoid  of  them.” 

"Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  we 
did  not  lay  off  any  one  on  account  of  the 
depression,  nor  did  we  reduce  salaries,” 
an  executive  wrote.  “But  beginning 
with  1932  we  reduced  salaries  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  10  per  cent,  not  affecting,  how¬ 
ever,  those  who  got  $30  per  week,  or 
less.  We  have  requested,  the  unions  to 
reduce  their  scales  10  per  cent,  but  so 
far  they  have  refused  to  do  so.” 

The  second  paper  in  this  population 
class  said  its  best  savings  had  been  made 
by  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  its  news¬ 
print  and  in  a  7  to  10  per  cent  cut  in 
wages.  The  1%  per  cent  applies  to 
union  employes. 

This  paper  has  dropped  some  of  its 
promotion  efforts  and  eliminated  some 
features. 

The  third  paper  (morning  and  eve¬ 
ning)  said: 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the 
best  single  economy  measure  we  have 
put  into  effect.  The  largest  individual 
item,  however,  would  be  the  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  our  payroll.  This  reduction 
applied  to  the  mechanical  as  well  as 
editorial  and  business  offices. 

“We  have  not  eliminated  any  editions 
nor  have  we  curtailed  our  circulation 
promotion  efforts.  We,  of  course,  have 
reduced  our  personnel  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  We  have  paid  no  attention  to 
free  copies  bescause  we  have  never  been 
extravagant  in  free  distribution  of  our 
papers. 

“V\'e  have  not  eliminated  any  features 
other  than  in  the  Sunday  paper.  In  the 
normal  loss  of  business  we  have  auto¬ 
matically  been  forced  to  reduce  the  sue 
of  the  Sunday  paper.  This,  of  course, 
has  eliminated  some  of  our  state  and 
national  features.  We  do  not  feel  thit 
we  have  in  any  way  cheapened  our 
product. 

“We  have  reduced  wages  throughout 
the  plant  10  per  cent  with  the  exception 
of  the  typographical  union.  This  union 
refiLsed  to  accept  a  reduction  and,  under 
our  contract,  we  can  do  nothing  until 
(Continued  on  fane  6S) 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  famous  golf  strip 


IN  THE 


o  u 


G  H 


In  THK  KOI'OH  In  our 
iM-Ht-pulllnw  Htrlp.  Wr  woiiM- 
n't  lie  without  It.” — .Xrthnr 
Sennett.  NKW.XKK  NEWS. 


(iVeu?  standard  strip  2V2”  deep^  .  .  .  By  HOWARD  FREEMAN 


•‘IN  THK  ROrCJH 
choHpn  HM  the  only  romk 
Htrlp  In  the  New  York 
Kveninit  l*OMt  been  line  of  lt« 
NiNintoneoiiN  humor  and  bf- 
raiise  it  larked  the  ifrotenqiif 
uitllneHN  which  mo  many 
artUtM  Heem  to  coiiHlder  e** 
Mcntlal  to  a  funny  strip.**— 
•Iiillan  M.  .Mason.  Kditor 
NKW  YORK  E  V  K  N  I  N 
IMkHT. 


“One  of  the  outstandlni 
KtrlpH  In  the  country  today. 
'Doc*  Ih  a  decidedly  *'**”J®j 
oiiM  character,  and  we  flnfl 
that  he  has  a  stronic  appeal 
for  both  men  and  women 
KolferM  and  thoiisandH  of 
noiutolfers/’^N.  K.  t*o*'*l2*’j 
P  O  R  T  K  A  N  O  P  R  E  f* 
IIKRAIJ). 


For  term,  on4  .ire  I^^OGER  SYBfDICATE 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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NEWS  LEADER 

WINS  award/ 


In  the  Data  Book  Division*  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
1931  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 


THE  RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADER 

won  this  certificate 


"The  [S  econd]  Most  Valuable  Data  Book  Analyzing 
the  Market  and  the  Newspaper^^ 


THERE  is  something  worth  know¬ 
ing  about  Richmond  as  a  market. 

THERE  is  something  worth  know¬ 
ing  about  the  News  Leader’s  blanket 
coverage  of  Richmond. 

THIS  book,  of  unquestioned  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thoroughness,  presents 
an  interesting  picture  for  advertisers. 


The  News  Leader  considers  this  an  important  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  book’s  value,  in  view  of  the  men  who  acted 
as  judges,  namely: 

RALPH  STARR  BUTLKR 
Vice-President,  General  Foods  Corp. 

JOHN  BENSON 

President,  Association  of  American  Advertising  Agencies 

ARTHUR  H.  KUDNER 
President  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co. 

LEE  H.  BRISTOL 

Vice-President.  Bristol-Myers  Co.  and 
Pres.  Association  National  Advertisers 

FRANK  M.  LAWRENCE 
Secretary,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn 
WM,  H.  RANKIN 
President,  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company 

FRANK  H.  FAYANT 
Chairman,  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency 

E.  H.  CUMMINGS 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

KENNETH  COLLINS 
Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

JAMES  W.  BROWN 
President,  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 


The  Richmond  News  Leader 

Virginia’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  Eastern  —  SAWYER-FERGUSON  CO.,  Western 


•First  award  in  this  division  went  to  the  New  York  Sun. 


••The  data  book  was  made  by  Ferdinand  C.  Wheeler,  of 
New  York,  an  experienced  market  analyst. 
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DAILY’S  PROMOTION  CAMPAIGN  AIMS 
TO  STIMULATE  REAL  ESTATE  SALES 

Chicago  Daily  News  Running  Eight  Fidl-Page  Advertisements 
Stressing  Bargain  Prices — No  Advertising  Tie-Ups 
— Favorably  Received 


AX  editorial  campaign  in  the  form  of 
full-page  advertisements,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  real  estate  as 
an  investment,  has  been  started  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  is  meeting 


YOU  CANT  GO  BROKE 
> — ^  TAKING 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Faith  in  Chicago’s  immediate  future 
is  demonstrated  by  the  Daily  News 
campaign,  of  which  the  above  is  one 
advertisement. 

with  favorable  response  on  the  part  of 
local  business  men.  The  series  consists 
of  eight  advertisements  and  features  the 
slogan,  “Buy  or  build  now  for  future 
profits.” 

Not  only  is  the  campaign  unusual 
from  the  standpoint  of  presentation  to 
newspaper  readers,  but  the  reaction  of 
the  public  to  the  first  three  advertise¬ 
ments  has  been  most  unusual,  according 
to  Thomas  A.  Lowery,  manager  of  the 
Daily  News  real  estate  and  financial 
advertising  department. 

“Peculiarly  enough,  the  most  favor¬ 
able  response  has  come  from  business 
men  outside  the  real  estate  profession,” 
he  said  in  discussing  the  purpose  and 
theme  of  the  campaign  with  Editor  & 
Publisher.  The  present  series  of  edi¬ 
torial  advertisements,  without  art  work 
of  any  kind,  is  to  serve  as  a  buildup 
for  additional  promotional  work. 

The  paramount  idea  is  to  show  Chi¬ 
cagoans  that  every  equity  in  Chicago 
real  estate  should  be  preserved  and 
every  effort  to  buy,  hold  and  improve 
real  estate  should  result  in  future  sub¬ 
stantial  profits,  Mr.  Lowery  explained. 
There  is  no  effort  being  made  to  obtain 
tie-up  real  estate  advertising. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  business  in 
general  is  at  a  standstill  due  to  eco¬ 


nomic  conditions,  and  in  view  of  the 
heretofore  almost  hopeless  tax  muddle 
in  Coc^  County,  the  Daily  News  cam¬ 
paign  is  considered  a  courageous  at¬ 
tempt  to  boost  real  estate  values  in  a 
declining  market. 

“We  are  citing  economic  factors  as  a 
basis  for  future  development  of  Chi¬ 
cago  real  estate,"  said  Mr.  Lowery. 
“We  are  trying  to  have  people  retain 
the  proper  perspective  about  land  as  an 
investment.” 

A  typical  paragraph  from  one  of  the 
advertisements  reads : 

“You  can’t  go  broke  taking  profits. 
Some  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  .\mer- 
ica  were  made  by  those  who  bought 
real  estate  in  large  growing  cities  in 
depressed  markets  and  allowed  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  and  in  commercial 
power  to  build,  establish,  and  maintain 
values.” 

In  connection  with  each  advertise¬ 
ment,  certain  fundamental  facts  regard¬ 
ing  real  estate  are  cited.  The  Daily 
News  points  out  that  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  wealth  in  the  United  States  is  found 
in  real  estate;  that  in  1929  the  actual 
value  of  this  country’s  real  estate  was 
approximately  38  times  greater  than  all 
the  gold  in  the  country;  and  that  the 
value  of  American  land  in  every  period 
of  the  country’s  development  has  shown 
a  substantial  increase. 

With  the  scarcity  of  new  construction 
of  the  last  three  years  and  the  probable 
influx  of  families  to  the  city  during  the 
World’s  Fair  of  1933,  the  Daily  News 
believes  that  Chicago  is  confronted  with 
an  active  real  estate  market  within  the 
next  few  years.  Taking  these  factors 
into  consideration  one  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  states: 

“Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  the  investor  since  the 
war  is  presented  now  in  improved  realty 
bargains.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  money  to  invest  today 
should  study  carefully  the  economic 
possibilities  of  local  real  estate,  which 
is  certainly  a  bargain  at  present  prices.” 

Mr.  Lowery  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  Daily  News  is  not  trying 
merely  to  “boom”  real  estate  for  a 
short  period,  but  is  attempting  to  lead 
the  way  in  restoring  continued  public 
confidence  in  land  investments. 


PAPER  FIRM  BANKRUPT 

Niagara  Paper  Mills  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  which  recently  entered  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  has  completed  its  financial  sched¬ 
ule  and  has  filed  its  statement  in  the 
U.  S.  district  court  at  Buffalo.  Lia¬ 
bilities  of  $158,298  and  assets  of  $150,- 
467  are  shown. 


DROPS  BROADCASTING 

Joliet  Spectator  Feels  Radio 
Benefit  of  News  Flashes 

Discontinuance  of  an  affiliation  b(. 
tween  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Spectator  and 
local  radio  station  WKBB,  in  which  the 
paper  furnished  bulletins  for  a  dilj 
news  flash  program,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Paul  Shanahan,  publisher  of 
the  Spectator 

“After  a  three-month  trial,”  said  Mr 
Shanahan,  “we  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  direct  benefit  to  the  Spectator 
was  negligible  while  the  news  flashes, 
which  proved  popular,  merely  wort 
gaining  listeners  for  the  radio  station 
\\'hile  there  may  be  something  to  bt 
said  in  favor  of  the  publicity  and  good¬ 
will  gained  for  the  paper,  it  did  not 
offset  the  fact  that  we  were,  in  effect 
contributing  a  great  deal  toward  build¬ 
ing  a  listening  public  for  the  radio 
station.” 

NEW  PRIN’HNG  EXECUTIVE 

Arthur  C.  Luehwesmann,  for  12  years 
production  superintendent  of  the  .\coni 
Press,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  joined  the  joh 
printing  department  of  the  Des  Moitui 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune.  Fred  Hilli- 
ker  became  senior  manager  of  the  (fc- 
partment  upon  the  recent  death  of 
Henry  Ammons  and  Mr.  Luehwes¬ 
mann  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Hilli- 
ker  as  junior  manager. 


Newspapers  that  Serve 
A  Region  Rich  in  Resources 
and  in  Sound  Condition  - 

Since  January  1,  1932, 
the  circulation  of  San  Antonio  Express  and 
San  Antonio  Evening  News  has  increased.  It 
is  circulation  that  is  paid  for,  that  is  growing 
steadily,  and  that  goes  into  South  and  West 
Texas  homes  of  assured  buying-power. 

Their  entire  circulation  is  in  the  San  Antonio 
market. 

The  standard  of  these  two  newspapers’  col¬ 
umns  of  local,  state,  national  and  foreign  news 
has  been  maintained  steadily. 

That  is  one  reason  why  their  circulation  is 
increasing. 

Another  reason  is  that  they  long  have  enjoyed 
and  always  hold  reader-confidence. 

Because  The  Express  and  The  Evening  News 
are  quality  newspapers,  they  attract  readers 
who  demand  quality  merchandise. 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 
Texas*  Foremost  N ewspapers 
The  John  Budd  Company 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
New  York — Chicago — St.  Louis — Atlanta — Dallas — 
Los  Angeles — San  Francisco^Portland,  Ore. 


“ALL  IN  A  DAY’S  WORK’ 


:  vooRtMqvr  rMib  ) 

> 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  C.  E.  Wittenbroolc,  Toledo  Blade 

CONTINUING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

With  the  graduation  of  its  eighth 
group  of  scholarship  holders  in  May, 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  gift  of  five  more  free  four- 
year  college  scholarships.  The  winners 
will  enter  college  in  September,  1932, 
taking  the  place  of  those  who  graduate, 
at  five  Alabama  colleges. 
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LIHLE  FOLKS 


^omtes^ 

^HE  BEST  THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUYl/ 


MOON  MULLINS 


ANDY  GUMP 


h  (h. 


LITTLE  ORPHAN 
ANNIE 


^HESE  well-known,  much-loved  characters 

from  Chicago  Tribune  comics  are  famous 
the  world  over. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
News  (with  two  of  the  largest  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  in  America)  have  found  Chicago 
Tribune  comics  to  be  sure-fire  circulation 
builders. 

Editors  all  over  the  country  testify  to  the 
overwhelming  popularity  of  these  comics — 
drawn  by  the  greatest  cartoonists  in  America. 

Why  not  let  Chicago  Tribune  comics  build 
circulation  for  your  newspaper? 

We'li  be  glad  to  send  proofs  and  prices. 

(Some  Chicago  Tribune  comics  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  tabloid  and  half  page  size.) 


TWENTY-EIGHT  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COMICS 


THE  GUMPS 
OLD  DOC  YAK 
CHING  CHOW 

Sidney  Smifh 

GASOLINE  ALLEY 
THAT  PHONEY  NICKEL 
Prank  King 

MOON  MULLINS 
KITTY  HIGGINS 

Frank  Willard 

SMITTY 

HERBY  Walter  Berndt 


WINNIE  WINKLE 
LOOIE  BLOOIE 

Martin  Branner 

LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE 
PRIVATE  LIFE 

Harold  Gray 

HAROLD  TEEN 
ASBENT  MINDED  PRO¬ 
FESSOR  Carl  Ed 

LITTLE  FOLKS 
BABY  SISTER 

"Tack"  Knight 


TINY  TIM 
SNAP  SHOT  SAM 

Stanley  Link 

MORT  GREEN  &  WIFE 
ZIPPER  Gear  Williams 
ELLA  AND  HER  FELLA 
JINGLET  Al  Posen 

LOVEY  DOVEY 
TEXAS  SLIM  Ferd  Johnson 
DICK  TRACY 
CIGARETTE  SADIE 

Chester  Gould 
BROADWAY 


rill€'A€;0  TItIBI'A'K  XKWKPAPKKS  KYA'IIH'ATK 


Tribune  Square 
Chicago 


News  Bldg. 
New  York 


WINNIE  WINKLE 


HAROLD  TEEN 


DICK  TRACY 
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LINOLITE 


MAGAZINES 


LINOTYPE 


The  New 


LINOLITE 

MAGAZINE 


for  Linotype  machines  is 
mode  of  a  special  alloy  that 


'm 


will  wear  as  well  as  brass  and 


is  very  much  lighter.  A  full 
length  90-channel  magazine 
for  example,  is  22  pounds 
lighter  in  LINOLITE  than  in 
brass;  the  magazine  full  of 
matrices  weighing  no  more 


empty.  LINOLITE  maga- 


zmes  cost  no  more 


■  Investigate  this  latest  Lino¬ 
type  development  for  speed¬ 
ing  up  magazine  changes 
and  increasing  production. 


Geta  demonstration  from  the 


nearest  agency. 


Linotype  Metro  romily 


Bull 

Soci 

new 

Uni- 

ing  I 

ism 

prof 

of 

the 

mon 

incr( 

ice. 

year 

as  a 

spec 

yanc 

jour 

will 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA  •  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  WofW 
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EDITORS  APPROVE  NEW  TEACHING  POLICY 

Columbia  University  Plan  to  Limit  Enrollment  and  Demand  Three  Years  of  Preparation 
Viewed  As  Important  Forward  Step — Need  For  Broader  Knowledge  Stressed 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY’S  ac¬ 
tion  in  raising  the  standards  for 
admittance  to  its  Pulitzer-endowed 
school  of  journalism,  and  limiting  the 
enrollment,  announced  by  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  dean  of  the  school,  last  week, 
is  generally  regarded  by  editors  as  an 
important  step  forward  in  raising  the 
general  status  of  journalism,  replies  to 
a  telegraphic  query  sent  out  by  Editc* 
&  Publisher  this  week  indicate. 

The  new  plan  of  operation,  which 
goes  into  effect  July  1,  calls  for  the 
addition  of  a  third  year  of  college  work 
to  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
school  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
candidates  as  to  “general  intelligence, 
moral  character,  and  fitness  for  the 
work  of  the  courses.”  Students  in  the 
school  will  hereafter  be  required  to  put 
in  full  time  at  their  studies,  do  practi¬ 
cally  double  the  present  amount  of 
writing,  and  maintain  high  standards  in 
background  courses  taken  in  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  university. 

The  feature  of  providing  a  broader 
cultural  education  was  particularly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  editors,  a  number  of 
whom  stated  their  belief  that  Colum¬ 
bia’s  new  policy  would  eventually  be¬ 
come  more  general  tliroughout  the 
country.  The  statement  of  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  that  “I 
would  rather  have  the  schools  provide 
me  one  exceptional  man  a  year  for  the 
Plain  Dealer  staff  than  50  indifferent 
ones,”  in  general  expressed  the  views  of 
all  editors  answering  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  question. 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  expressed  himself  as  skeptical  as 
to  the  results  of  journalism  school 
training,  regardless  of  the  high  plane 
on  which  it  is  conducted,  and  Richard 
J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  managing 
editor,  said  he  hoped  “the  graduates 
won’t  be  so  highly  geared  that  when, 
if  ever,  they  get  newspaper  jobs  they 
won’t  feel  humiliated  when  assigned  to 
some  of  the  killing  routine  that  must 
be  done  around  every  shop,”  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  newspapermen  were  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  in  favor  of  the  new  plan.  Their 
comments  follow: 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia 
Bvlletin,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — “The 
new  standards  established  by  Columbia 
University  for  the  acceptance  and  train¬ 
ing  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  journal¬ 
ism  mark  the  urge  of  the  newspaj^r 
profession  and  the  desire  of  the  faculties 
of  schools  of  journalism  throughout 
the  country  to  achieve  a  sounder  and 
more  efficient  mental  equipment  for  the 
increasing  demands  on  newspaper  serv¬ 
ice.  I  believe  the  requirement  of  three 
years  accomplishment  in  college  w'ork 
as  a  qualification  for  entrance  into  the 
specific  courses  of  journalism,  an  ad¬ 
vance  marker,  to  which  the  schools  of 
journalism,  sooner  or  later,  generally 
will  adjust  their  policies.” 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers — “I  am  particu¬ 
larly  enthusiastic  about  that  portion  of 
Ucan  Ackerman’s  plan  which  insists  on 
a  broader  academic  background  for 
journalism  students. 

‘The  technique  that  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  learn — technique  of  news  writing, 
copy  reading,  etc. — is  of  course  im¬ 
portant.  Rut  what  is  really  vital,  after 
the  technique  is  learned,  is  what  that 
newspaper  w'orker  knows,  beyond  the 
technique. 

“Complete  technical  ability  without  a 
thorough  groundwork  in  economics,  for 
example,  means  little  or  nothing  to  the 
reporter  who  is  assigned  to  cover  a 
^ff,  or  freight,  or  utility  rate  hearing. 
So,  with  the  newspaper’s  relationship  to 
•Qence,  to  history,  to  law,  and  on 
through  the  long  list  of  forces,  the  in¬ 
telligent  control  of  which  makes  for 
“ational  health. 

.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  journal- 
■*ni  schools  have  allotted  approximately 


the  correct  amount  of  time  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  side.  I  believe,  however,  that  they 
have  not  insisted  on  enough  of  an  ac¬ 
companying  general  education. 

“Dean  Ackerman’s  plan  will  do  much 
towards  raising  the  standard  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism.” 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers — “I  should  say  increas¬ 
ing  requirements  for  entrance  and  put¬ 
ting  the  study  on  a  basis  comparable 
to  actual  newspaper  practice  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  forward  step,  as  is  also 
cutting  down  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  trained.  The  demand  of  the  future 
w'ill  be  for  superior  men  and  women 
adequately  educated  in  history,  politics 
and  economics,  and  those  sensing  the 
responsibility  which  rests  on  the  press 
for  sound  and  enlightened  leader¬ 
ship.” 

CL.^RK  Howeix,  Jr..  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  president.  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association — “Mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  journalism  school  graduates  has 
resulted  in  a  much  greater  supply  than 
the  demand  warrants,  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  Columbia  University  has  taken  steps 
in  the  right  direction  in  inaugurating 
a  plan  to  improve  the  quality  of  school 
of  journalism  graduates  and  reduce  the 
quantity.” 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  for¬ 
mer  president,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors — “I  think  Dean 
Ackerman  is  modernizing  Columbia’s 
journalism  teaching  plan  and  believe  it 
will  work  out  to  the  best  interests  of  its 
graduates.  I  have  always  been  for  the 
broadest  possible  cultural  background. 
Shop  work  and  modern  practice  can  be 
picked  up  quickly,  but  real  education 
takes  digging  and  years.” 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager,  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press — “I  can  add  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  ‘amen’  to  the  reorganization  plan  of 
the  Columbia  school  of  journalism.  !■ 


have  always  thought  that  if  prospective 
journalists  had  a  good  education  they, 
after  all,  had  the  proper  ground  work. 
If  they  have  not  a  good  education  the 
instruction  they  get  in  how  to  be  jour¬ 
nalists  is  necessarily  superficially  im¬ 
posed.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  the  plan  is  the  right  one  and 
in  tune  with  the  necessities  of  the 
time.” 

Roy  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star — 
“Quality  rather  than  quantity  should 
be  the  aim  of  schools  of  journalism. 
Columbia’s  move  is  in  the  right  direction. 
It  profitably  could  be  carried  further.” 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
News — “I  still  believe  the  best  kind  of 
college  training  for  a  man  who  is  to 
become  a  newspaper  writer  is  the  old- 
fashioned  cultural,  classical  course, 
which  gives  him  cultural  training,  and 
all  the  culture  that  he  needs. 

“The  technique  of  actual  newspaper 
work  is  much  better  learned  in  actual 
service  on  a  newspaper.  My  advice  has 
always  been  to  young  men  to  take  a 
classical  course,  then  secure  a  position 
in  the  editorial  department  of  some  small 
daily  where  the  requirements  are  gen¬ 
eral  in  character  and  there  become  a 
well-rounded  newspaper  writer.  The 
time  spent  in  actual  reporting  is  much 
more  useful  and  productive  than  similar 
length  of  time  spent  in  some  school  of 
journalism.  It  will  be  no  serious  loss 
to  the  profession  if  every  school  of 
journalism  were  closed  up  tomorrow. 

“Some  of  the  best  reporters  I  have 
employed  did  not  have  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education,  but  in  such  in¬ 
stances  I  am  bound  to  add  they  would 
have  benefited  if  they  had  had  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  better  scholastic  training. 

“In  other  branches  of  newspaper 
work,  the  training  given  in  schools  of 
journalism  has  not  been,  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  strikingly  useful.  Some  training 
in  the  technique  of  preparing  advertis- 
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ing  copy  is,  of  course,  essential;  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  the  young 
men  who  enter  our  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  right  interest  in  their 
own  success  carry  on  the  self-imposed 
training  in  this  technique  while  they 
are  learning  the  rudiments  of  sound 
salesmanship  under  the  direction  of 
their  superiors. 

“I  presume  I  am  completelv  heterodox 
in  these  views,  but  my  experience  thus 
far  with  graduates  of  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  has  not  been  such  as  to  lead  me 
to  expect  any  more  from  them  at  the 
outset  than  from  young  men  who  have 
not  had  such  training.’’ 

Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer — “The  Pulitzer  school  is  leading 
the  way.  I  hope  its  example  is  gen¬ 
erally  followed.  Everyone  who  has 
thought  about  schools  of  journalism  at 
all  or  had  experience  with  graduates 
of  such  schools  will  agree  that  there 
was  a  time  not  far  back  when  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  the  rank  and  file  of  these 
institutions  was  too  hit  or  miss  and 
sketchy.  We  have  all  hoped  and  prayed 
for  a  universal  set-up  of  really  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  in  these  schools. 
The  best  schools  have  long  met  these 
requirements  in  an  increasing  degree 
but  this  move  of  Columbia’s  will  carry 
the  reform  much  farther.  I  would 
rather  have  the  schools  furnish  me  one 
exceptional  man  a  year  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  staff  than  50  indifferent  ones.” 

Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times — “Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  reform  seems  constructive.  Broader 
economic  background  is  highly  desir¬ 
able.  The  plan  of  more  work  and 
better  education  should  shake  out  the 
loafers  and  turn  out  more  competent 
graduates.  Journalism  is  too  easy  to 
get  into  and  too  hard  to  get  along  in. 
Schools  of  journalism  are  too  easy  to 
get  into  and  don’t  improve  journalism 
or  chances  of  real  success.” 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press — “Dean  Acker¬ 
man  is  a  practical  newspaperman.  Hence 
the  changes  made  at  Columbia  were 
to  be  expected.  Schools  of  journalism 
have  been  largely  conducted  by  theo¬ 
retical  journalists  without  newspaper 
background.  Imagine  a  school  of  m^i- 
cine  with  a  non-medical  faculty.  If 
there  is  any  future  for  journalism 
schools  the  proposed  plan  is  the  solu¬ 
tion,  with  rigid  weeding  out  of  the 
misfits  as  the  only  ho''-  ” 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago  Daily 
Times  managing  editor — “In  curtailing 
the  number  of  students  in  journalism, 
Columbia  has  done  a  good  thing  if  it 
expects  all  the  students  to  get  news¬ 
paper  jobs.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
graduates  won’t  be  so  highly  geared 
that  when,  if  ever,  they  get  newspaper 
jobs  they  will  feel  humiliated  when  they 
are  assigned  to  some  of  the  killing 
routine  that  must  be  done  around  every 
shop.” 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Evening 
News — “Dean  Ackerman’s  plan  is  as 
great  an  innovation  as  was  the  e.stab- 
lishment  of  the  first  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  The  Columbia  plan,  however,  is 
far  better  adapted  to  serve  the  needs 
of  students  and  newspapers.  Intensify¬ 
ing  the  aspects  of  newspaper  training 
and  climating  mass  production  methods 
is  a  great  forward  step.  This  is  not 
necessarily  the  method  which  every 
other  training  school  should  follow,  but 
it  should  produce  students  well  qualified 
for  newspaper  work.” 

R.  W.  Trueblood,  managing  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times — “Any  step  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  journalism  students  train¬ 
ing  more  nearly  like  that  they  would 
receive  in  a  real  newspaper  office  is  one 
in  the  right  direction.  Changes  in  the 
Columbia  school  are  of  this  nature. 
What  journalism  schools  need  most  are 
practical  and  hardboiled  editors  with 
real  and  recent  metropolitan  experience 
and  authority  to  enforce  discipline.” 
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I  GOSS 


HIGH  5  PEED  T 
HEAVY  DUTY^ 


Be  sure  to  visit  the  Goss 
exhibit  —  right  next  to 
“Editor  &  Publisher” — 
at  the  Waldorf  •  Astoria. 


PRINTING  AMERICA’ 


Publishers  attending  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention  are 
invited  by  Goss  to  visit  the  Manhattan  plant  of  The 
New  York  News.  This  great  tabloid  newspaper  has 
installed  six  units  of  the  famous  Goss  High  Speed 
Heavy  Duty  Press,  making  its  total  press  installation 
79  Goss  units  and  21  pairs  of  folders. 

The  6-unit  Goss  Press  has  proved  its  ability  to 
maintain  high  net  production  —  a  real  achievement 
with  a  tabloid  paper  requiring  difficult  cross -associate 
runs,  and  clean,  clear  printing  of  pictures. 

Since  January  11,  1932,  the  Goss  High  Speed 
Heavy  Duty  Press  has  been  run  steadily  on  regular 
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PRESSES  AT  WORK 


h’S  LARGEST  DAILY 


CIRCULATION! 


editions.  How  this  press  has  been  performing  EVERY 
DAY  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures,  which  show 
average  deliveries  per  hour  to  the  mailing  room  for 


the  entire 

night’s  run  on 

six  typical  days: 

Day 

Hourly  Average 

Day 

Hourly  Average 

March  13 

.  .  35,990 

April  6  .  . 

.  35,578 

March  18 

.  .  35,649 

April  8  .  . 

.  36,709 

March  25 

.  .  38,653 

April  9  .  . 

.  39,696 

Don’t  fail  to  see  this  remarkable  press  while  at  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention.  Goss  representatives  will 
gladly  make  arrangements  for  you  to  visit  The  New  York 
News  pressrooms. 


ABOUT  THE  GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
HEAVY  DUTY  PRESS  ■ 


■  It  prints,  folds  and  delivers  up  to  96-page  papers  at  a 
guaranteed  running  speed  of  50,000  per  hour. 


■  Patented  end  adjustment  ink  fountains  are  easily 
accessible.  They  permit  accurate  regulation  of  ink  flow 
with  safety. 

■  Patented  Goss  plate  lock  is  simple,  safe  and  at  least 
twice  as  fast  as  any  other  plate  lock. 

■  Patented  automatic  roller  throw-off  removes  vibrator 
rollers  from  cylinder  with  a  single,  simple,  handy  lever. 

■  Spiral  and  helical  gears  give  added  strength  and 
smoother  operation. 


■  Plates  may  be  placed  on  solid  steel  cylinders  without 
removing  any  inking  rollers. 

■  Color  fountain  arrangements  may  be  added  at  any  time. 

■  Ample  clear  passageway  between  press  units  at  the 
same  level  as  the  pressroom  floor. 

■  All  adjustments  are  made  from  floor  level. 

■  The  above  and  many  other  outstanding  features  make 
the  Goss  High  Speed  Heavy  Duty  Press  the  most 
dependable,  fast,  efficient,  accessible  and  economical 
newspaper  press  available  to  publishers  today. 


MISSOURI  U.  COMPLETING  PROGRAM 
FOR  JOURNALISM  WEEK  MAY  1-7 


STUDENT  WRITERS  BUSY 

Columbia  Correspondents  for  Dailies 
Covered  Campus  Riots 

The  news  stories  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  last  week  where  the  students 
staged  miniature  riots  and  a  strike  in 
protest  against  the  expulsion  of  Reed 
Harris,  crusading  editor  of  Spectator, 
campus  daily,  kept  correspondents  for 
the  metropolitan  dailies  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  busy. 

The  bulk  of  the  copy  was  telephoned 
from  the  campus  by  space-writers,  most 
of  whom  are  students  in  the  School  of 
Journalism.  On  Thursday  and  Friday, 
when  the  protest  was  loudest,  the  dailies 
sent  staff  writers  and  photographers. 

Matthew  Gordon,  student  represent¬ 
ing  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  had  front  page 
stories  four  times  in  five  days  with 
advance  notices  on  the  strike  and  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Harris. 

Emanuel  Freedman,  senior  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Spectator,  covered  the 
strike  for  the  \V orld-Telegram. 

Other  student  correspondents  ar 
Frank  R.  Kelly,  New  York  American- 
Lincoln  Barnett,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  James  Haggerty,  New  York 
Times;  Monroe  Katcherm,  Associated 
Press :  Charles  Plotkin,  Ncic  Y'^rk 
Journal,  and  .\rthur  Settel,  Brook  n 
Times  and  Standard  Union. 


■GIVE  TILL  IT  HURTS!” 


Several  Organizations  Including  Writers*  Guild,  A.  P.  and  U.  P. 
Members,  And  High  School  Writers  To  Hold  Meetings 
— Paris  To  Discuss  Radio 


of  the  school.  held  Sunday  night.  May  1,  for  the  visit- 

Leaders  in  all  fields  of  journalism  are  ing  authors  and  editors.  Tue.sday,  May 
expected  to  be  in  attendance  when  3,  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  advertising 
Journalism  Week  starts.  talks,  while  Wednesday  the  past  presi- 

W  hat  many  publishers  and  editors  re-  dents  of  the  Missouri  Press  .\ssociation 
gard  as  a  menace — radio — will  be  dis-  will  meet.  Several  talks  are  scheduled 
cussed  by  Barry  Paris,  editor  of  Inter-  also  for  Wednesday.  The  Missouri 
national  News  Service,  who  will  speak  Press  Association  of  which  W.  J.  Sew- 
on  “Barring  Broadcasting  of  News  by  all  of  the  Carthage  Press  is  president. 
Radio  Stations.”  Besides  Mr.  Paris,  will  meet  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
l.N.S.  will  l)e  represented  by  J.  V.  Friday.  The  United  Press  and  Associ- 
Connolly,  president.  ated  Press  state  conventions  will  be  held 

Paul  E.  Green  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  in  Columbia  on  Thursday,  May  5. 
writer  of  the  1927  Pulitzer  prize  play,  Meeting  during  the  entire  week  will 
“In  Abraham’s  Bosom,”  and  Mrs.  Vat-  be  an  organization  new  to  Journalism 
chel  Lindsay,  widow  of  the  poet,  will  Week — the  editorial  section  of  the  In¬ 
speak  at  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  ternational  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
Writers’  Guild  on  Monday,  May  2.  tion.  This  will  be  under  the  direction 
The  phase  of  aviation  in  journalism  of  Raymond  M.  Veh,  of  the  Evangelical 
will  be  brought  out  throughout  the  Crusader,  Cincinnati.  Many  prominent 
week  as  a  theme  of  the  meetings.  Max-  church  writers  are  expected  to  attend 
well  T.  H.  Pyle  of  the  Bloomington  this  meeting. 

(Ill.)  Pantograph,  one  of  the  first  pa-  The  annual  journalism  awards  given 
pers  to  own  a  plane,  will  speak  on  “The  by  the  school  will  be  made  on  Friday, 
Use  of  Airplanes  in  the  Newspaper  May  6.  These  will  be  given  to  an  out- 
F'ield.”  standing  American  journalist,  to  an 

^orge  F.  Pierrot,  manj^ing  editor  outstanding  Missouri  alumnus  in  jour- 
of  tlie  American  Boy  magazine,  and  nalism,  to  a  Missouri  editor  for  notalde 
William  L.  Mapel,  assistant  editor  of  work,  to  a  distinguished  newspaper  in 
the  magazine,  will  both  attend  Journal-  the  United  States,  and  to  a  leatling  for- 
ism  Week  and  speak  on  different  aspects  eign  newspaper. 

of  their  work  in  connection  with  the  Friday  night  the  annual  Journalism 
magazine.  Laurie  York  Erskine,  au-  \\  eek  banquet  will  be  held.  This  will 
thor  and  educator,  known  for  his  boys’  be  a  Missouri  products  banquet,  and 
work  and  organizer  of  the  Solebury  materials  and  articles  manufactured  in 
School  for  Boys,  will  also  l)e  a  speaker  the  state  will  be  featured, 
during  the  Writers’  Guild  program.  The  Missouri  College  Newspaper  .\s- 
Erskine  is  the  author  of  several  well-  sociation,  of  which  Steven  G.  Lamar  of 
known  boys’  novels.  Maryville,  Mo.,  State  Teachers’  Col- 

George  Gallup,  professor  of  journal-  lege  is  president,  will  meet  in  Columbia 
ism  at  Northwestern  University,  editor  May  6  and  7.  The  annual  convention 
of  Quill  and  Scroll,  magazine  of  the  in-  of  the  Missouri  Interscholastic  Press 
ternational  high  school  journalist’s  or-  .\ssociation,  organization  for  high 
ganization,  will  be  a  Journalism  Week  school  journalists  in  Missouri,  will  be 
speaker,  as  will  Frederick  J.  Lazell  of  held  for  tlfc  first  time  during  Journalism 
the  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour-  Week  on  May  7. 

nalism,  president  of  the  American  Throughout  the  week  several  dinners 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism,  and  receptions  will  be  given. 

.\mong  the  numerous  other  visitors  WArp  riixe 

and  speakers  who  are  expected  to  at-  SAN  ANTONIO  WAGE  CUTS 
tend  will  be:  John  Meyer,  field  director  Several  San  Antonio  Light  employes 

of  the  George  W’.  Mead  Paper  Institute  among  those  affected  by  the  paper’s 
and  editor  emeritus  of  the  National  recent  reduction  in  personnel  have  other 
Printer-Journalist;  C.  C.  Younggreen  employment  already  or  in  prospect, 
of  the  H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  they  report.  The  paper  previously  cut 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago;  Sidney  Car-  salaries  of  unorganized  workers  10  per 
ter,  manager  and  editor  of  the  Mer-  cent.  Non-union  employes  of  the  San 
chants’  Service  Bureau  of  the  Rice-Stix  Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News 
Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis ;  C.  A.  also  have  received  a  10  per  cent  cut. 
Baumgart,  Country  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  of  Wheatland,  Iowa, 
which  has  been  combined  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Printer- Journalist  of  Springfield, 

Ill.;  James  H.  Higgs  of  Tulsa  and  St. 

Louis,  advertising  agency  executive  and 
formerly  with  radio  station  KMOX, 

St.  Louis;  Casper  S.  Yost,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  John 
G.  Neihardt,  literary  editor,  St.  I^ouis 
Post-Dispatch;  Douglas  Martin,  Jr., 
publicity  director,  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  who  will  speak  on  “If  We  Don't 
Advertise — Who  Will?” 

Lloyd  Smith,  circulation  manager, 

Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan,  will  speak 
on  his  “Hour-A-Day  Plan ;’’  Lester 
Ziffren,  Missouri  graduate,  formerly 
with  the  United  Press  in  South  .\mer- 
ica,  will  speak  on  “Following  the  News 
in  South  America;”  Vernon  Nash,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  department  of  Journalism 
in  Yenching  University,  Peiping.  China, 
and  at  present  an  exchange  professor  at 
Missouri,  on  “Journalism — The  First 
Estate  of  China;”  Adelaide  Hazeltine 
Jones,  advertising  manager,  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney  of  St.  I.ouis ; 

Robert  L.  Hausman,  professor  of  jour- 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Johnny  Anderson,  Hartford  Times. 


The  peace  that  pennies  buy 


foreign  lands.  No  matter  where  you 
are  you  ran  command  the  full  use 
of  the  telephone.  It  knows  no  rlass 
or  creed.  There  is  no  distinction  of 
position.  All  may  share  it  equally. 

Every  time  you  lift  the  receiver 
you  employ  some  part  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  Bell  System.  Yet  the  charge  for 
residential  use  is  but  a  few  cents  a 
day.  For  this  small  sum  you  receive 
a  service  that  is  almost  limitless  in 
convenience  and  achievement — so 
indispensable  in  emergencies  that 
its  value  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  money. 

Thinking  of  the  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  it  brings  each  home — of  hurried 
calls  to  doctors  and  hospitals — of 
priceless,  necessary  talks  with  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends — of  the  many  ways 
it  saves  you  steps  and  time  and 
trouble  throughout  the  month,  you 
will  know  why  so  many  millions  of 
people  look  on  the  telephone  as  a 
member  of  the  family. 


Each  day,  after  breakfast,  you  bid 
good-bye  to  your  husband  and  he  is 
gone.  Miles  of  distance  and  hours 
of  traveling  may  separate  him  from 
you,  yet  you  do  not  fear.  You  have 
no  feeling  of  his  being  far  away — 
no  sense  of  loneliness  or  isolation. 
For  there,  within  reach  of  your 
hand,  is  your  contact  with  all  the 
world — the  guardian  of  your  home 
.  . .  your  telephone. 

All  you  see  is  the  telephone  in¬ 
strument  itself  and  a  few  feet  of 
wire.  Through  the  familiarity  of 
use,  you  are  likely  to  take  it  for 
granted  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  air  and  water  and  sunshine. 
Rarely  do  you  think  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  exchanges,  the  almost  endless 
stretches  of  wire  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trained  employees 
that  are  needed  to  interconnect, 
through  the  Bell  System,  nearly 
twenty  million  telephones  in  this 
country  and  twelve  million  in 


WHAT  IS  THE 
THIRD  DIMENSION 
OF  CIRCULATION? 


Advertising  Response — 
that’s  it!  And  it  means 
everything  to  the  success 
of  your  advertising.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  advertisers 
have  learned  about  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  readers  of 


Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  Daily  Navespaper  for  the  Home 
Published  by 

The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
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Forecast  by  Oklahoma  City  s  Rank 
among  America’s  Fifty  Largest  Cities 


0: 


■  OKLAHOMA  CITY  and  its  trade  terri' 
tory,  where  live  1,031,000  people,  is  a  com- 
pact  unit,  untouched  by  any  outside  metropolitan 
newspaper,  and  dominated  completely  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  trade  influence. 


tions  from  the  city,  carry  164  passenger  schedules 
and  50  freight  schedules  daily,  the  latter  averaging 
111  merchandise  cars  received  and  158  forwarded. 
There  are  1 12  passenger  bus  schedules  daily  and  65 
class  “A"  truck  lines  operating  in  all  directions  out 
of  Oklahoma  City.  Six  airlines  operate  14  sched' 
ules  daily  on  9  routes  out  of  the  city  in  addition  to 
6  mail  and  express  schedules  and  1  freight  schedule. 


From  90%  to  95%  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments,  furniture,  school  supplies,  building  mate' 
rials,  radios,  automobiles,  tires  and  accessories, 
foods,  and  drugs  sold  in  the  State  are  distributed 
through  Oklahoma  City  wholesalers  and  jobbers. 
The  eighty  largest  firms  among  the  city's  276 
wholesalers  travel  more  than  700  salesmen  who 
help  create  Oklahoma  City’s  wholesale  volume  of 
$268,000,000  a  year.  No  community  has  a  superior 
or  more  adequate  distribution  service  than  Okla' 
homa  City.  Seven  railroads,  radiating  in  1 3  direc' 


The  Oklahoma  City  Market  offers 
advertisers  exceptional  sales  opportunities  now, 
which  can  be  developed  at  one  low  advertising  cost 
through  an  adequate  schedule  in  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 


DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 

oklahqlmaxuy  times 


OKLAHOMA  FAfLM&IL-STOCKA4AN 
£  KjU2. 


RADIOPHONE  WAV 


SALES  POSSIBILITIES 


Oklahoma  City’s  Rank  in  Wholesale  Sales 
Among  50  Largest  Cities  in  the  U.  S. 


Oklahoma  City  U  4Srd  In  the  Sales  Bank  In  Bank  In 
U,  B..  and  Oth  in  Sontb  In  (000  Sales  Sales  In 

Popnlatlon.  oniltted)  in  V.  S.  South 


Total  Wholesale  . .  $268,037  28 


in  the  Ohiahoma 
City  Market 


Total  AatomotlTe 


Aitof  and  Other  Motor 
Vehicles  . 


Tires  and  Tubes 


Electrical  Goods 
(Except  Radios) 


Ssdlos  and  Radio  Equipment 


Tobaoco  Products 


Dnic  and  Drur  Sundries... 


Fimitnre  and  House 
FnmlshinEs  . 


IC.\^iner7»  EquIpnEent,  and 
gspplles  . 


rtrm  Products 


NEW  METHODS  NEEDED  TO  ATTRACT 
BUSINESS,  TRIPP  TELLS  CLINIC 

150  Attend  Advertising  Conference  in  Syracuse  Sponsored  by 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing — Newspapers 
Praised 


DRY  SENATOR  DISCOVERS 
THAT  HE  IS  WET 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


inent  catches  the  eye,  the  copy  below,  no 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  19 — in-  matter  how  well-written  or  arranged, 
sights  into  all  phases  of  newspaper  will  not  be  read,”  warned  Mr.  Price. 


advertising  with  viewpoints  of  both  the 
advertiser  and  the  publisher  were  ex- 


In  the  intense  competition  of  today, 
with  readjustments  leading  to  study  of 


changed  at  the  second  annual  newspaper  new  ideas  and  methods,  cooperation  and 
advertising  clinic  conducted  here  April  coordinaticm  in  all  departments  are  the 
18  and  19  under  the  sponsorship  of  only  answers  for  the  newspapers,  in  the 
the  Empire  State  School  of  Printing  of  opinion  of  Jack  Burke,  production  mana- 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ger,  Gannett  newspapers,  who  addressed 

The  first  clinic,  last  year,  was  re-  the  afternoon  meeting, 
stricted  to  members  of  the  New  York  Frederick  W.  Goudy,  art  director  of 
State  Publishers’  Association  and  their  the  Lanston  Monotype  Company  and 
merchant  guests,  but  this  year  represen-  famous  type  designer,  spoke  to  the  group 
tatives  were  in  attendance  from  Pennsyl-  on  “The  Beauty  of  Display  Advertising.” 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  New  England  “How  do  I  design  type?”  he  asked.  “I 
newspapers  as  well  as  those  from  New  think  of  a  letter,  then  draw  around  it. 
York.  The  150  guests  representing  every  Without  printing,  our  industrial  work 
field  of  the  newspaper  business,  included  would  be  inarticulate.  Beauty  of  typog- 
advertising  managers,  advertising  solic-  raphy  should  not  be  confused  with  beauty 
itors,  mechanical  superintendents,  ty-  of  the  subject  to  be  presented,  but  should 
pographers,  business  managers  and  pub-  concord  with  it. 

lishers  of  newspapers,  advertising  mana-  “Affectation  is  not  art,”  Mr.  Goudy 
gers  and  owners  of  department  and  spe-  declared.  “Beauty  in  advertising  con- 


cialty  stores. 

William  O.  Dapping,  general  manager. 


sists  largely  of  an  arrangement  of  lines 
which  will  break  the  surface  easily. 


Auburn  Citicen-Advertiser,  was  chair-  gracefully,  and  tell  a  story  simply.  And 
man  of  the  clinic.  Frank  Tripp,  general  simplicity  comes  from  elimination  of 
manager,  Gannett  Newspapers,  was  the  non-essentials.” 

first  speiiker  on  Monday’s  program.  He  Allen  B.  Sikes,  research  manager  for 
reviewed  advertising  activities  of  1931  tl’c  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
and  outlined  general  prospects  for  adver-  "ent  over  his  bureau’s  facts  and  figures 


tising  revenues  this  year. 

“The  going  has  b«n  tough,  to  use  the 
common  expression,”  Mr.  Tripp  said. 


and  their  use. 

Harold  F.  Douglas,  assistant  to  the 
president,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  was  the 


“But  no  man  is  licked  till  he  is  down  and  principal  speaker  on  Tuesday’s  program, 
out.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  Discussing  the  various  points  about  a 
is  when  a  man  or  a  business  runs  back  newspaper  that  attract  reader  interest 


from  the  firing  line. 


and  consequently  offer  the  best  medium 


“There  is  new  business  to  be  had,  but  any  respective  locality  to  carry  the  ad¬ 
it  takes  new  methods  to  get  it.  This  de-  vertiser’s  message,  he  said  that  large 
pression  is  going  to  mean  a  lot  to  all  circulation  was  an  important  factor  but 
business  and  professional  men  when  busi-  tl’at  such  circulation  should  be  analyzed 
ness  comes  back.  It  will  mean  giving  the  prove  its  true  worth, 
ability  to  look  back  and  see  what  has  hap-  circulation  built  up  on  premium 

pened,  permitting  benefit  by  past  errors.”  subscriptions — that  is,  of  subscribers  who 
Arthur  O.  Price,  promotion  manager,  the  paper  principally  to  get  a  gift 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke  on  nf  some  kind— is  not  good  circulation 
“Building  Retail  Advertising.”  from  the  advertiser’s  standpoint,”  Mr. 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
hy  Harry  Oates,  Peoria  (III.)  Star. 

S.  C.  COMMITTEE  MEETS 

Selection  of  a  time  and  place  for  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  was  left  to 
President  A.  W.  Huckle,  editor  .md 
publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald,  and  Secretary  Harold  C.  Book¬ 
er,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  group 
in  Columbia,  April  15.  Those  attend¬ 
ing  included :  A.  B.  Jordan,  of  Dillon ; 
E.  B.  McSweeney,  of  Allendale ;  J.  E. 
Brunson  and  J.  \V.  Ch"oman,  of  Green¬ 
ville;  Ed  H.  DeCamp.  of  Gaffnev ; 
n.  P.  Davies,  of  Barnwell;  P.  M.  Dees, 
of  Winnsboro,  and  R.  E.  McLeod,  of 
Columbia. 

NEWS  MAN  NOW  LAWYER 

Fred  R.  Hixson,  political  reporter, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  recently 
was  admitted  to  the  Hamilton  County 
bar. 


JURY  UPHOLDS  DAILY’S 
RIGHT  TO  CRITICIZE 

Find*  Daytona  News-Journal  Not 

Guilty  in  $250,000  Libel  Suit 
Brought  Against  Paper  By 
Public  Official 

A  jury  in  DeLand,  Fla.,  April  16,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  “not  guilty”  in  a 
$250,000  libel  suit  of  Charles  F.  Burg- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Inland  Navigation 
District,  against  the  News-Journal  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Daytona  Beadi,  Fla.,  and 
Herbert  M.  Davidson,  editor  of  the 
News-Journal. 

The  suit  arose  out  of  an  audit  of  the 
affairs  of  the  district  in  May,  1931, 
which  was  filed  with  the  state  con^ 
troller.  A  report  to  the  News-Journal 
from  its  correspondent  at  Tallahassee, 
recorded  criticisms  of  the  commission 
contained  in  the  audit  and  was  the  basis 
of  the  suit. 

It  took  the  jury  33  minutes  and  one 
ballot  to  decide  that  the  News-Journal 
had  given  a  fair  account  of  a  public 
document  and  had  not  been  guilty  of  a 
malicious  attack  upon  the  79  year  old 
plaintiff. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  press 
— and  its  duty — to  inform  the  public  as 
to  the  conduct  of  public  officials  was 
brought  into  the  argument  of  the  trial, 
and  the  contents  of  the  audit,  which 
criticized  certain  expenditures  made  for 
the  district,  were  reviewed. 

.\n  appeal  for  freedom  of  the  press 
and  an  exhortation  to  consider  what  it 
would  mean  to  the  taxpayer  were  that 
freedom  constricted  by  fear  of  libel 
suits  every  time  a  public  servant  was 
criticized  for  expenditure  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,  marked  the  concluding 
statement  of  the  case  by  attorney  for  the 
defendant. 

SPONSORED  AUTO  SHOW 

The  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record  spon¬ 
sored  an  automobile  show  in  Monroe 
County  during  the  week  of  April  2. 


“Building  Retail  Advertising.”  from  the  advertiser’s  standpoint,”  Mr. 

Mr.  Price  said :  “Not  many  of  us  real-  Douglas  .stated.  “The  advertiser  prefers 
ize  that  the  world  is  changing.  All  of  ^  paper  that  holds  its  readers  because  of 
our  business,  whether  it  be  retailing  or  jt®  R‘>od  editorials,  its  good  sports  pages, 
advertising,  any  profession,  or  any  other  'ts  Rooil  local  news,  its  good  market 
line,  is  summed  up  in  one  word  to  gain  pages,  its  good  society  section,  in  all, 
success— salesmanship.  liecause  it  is  a  good  newspaper.” 

"The  great  change  in  selling  advertis-  Other  Tuesday  speakers  included 


ing  is  that  instead  of  selling  the  relative  l’*arclay  Newell,  advertising  manager, 
merits  of  your  publication  as  compared  J-  Adam  &  Co.,  department  store, 
with  your  competitors,  you  must  sell  the  Hnffalo;  Ted  Clodius,  merchandising 
advertiser  on  what  he  needs,  what  vou  analvst,  Hearst  Newspapers’  general  ad- 
can  honestly  do  for  him.  .And  I  believe  'ertismg  department.  New  York  City, 
that  it  is  sound  and  logical  that  this  S.  S.  Wallace,  Buffalo  Times. 
change  has  come.” 

Mr.  Price,  after  reviewing  statistics  WEEKLY  BANKRUPT 

on  advertising  media  and  classifying  .\  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
newspaper  advertising  as  by  far  the  best  has  Ix-en  filed  in  Federal  Court  by  H. 
for  results,  urged  that  store  owners  pay  Stuart  Morrison,  individually  and  trad- 
more  attention  to  the  headlines  on  their  ing  as  the  Iselin  (N.J.)  Journal,  a 
advertisements.  “This  is  an  era  of  head-  weekly  publication.  The  liabilities  were 


line  hunters  and  unless  your  advertise-  listed  as  $4,820  and  the  assets  at  $1,500. 


ACE*  PERFORMANCE 

It  s  not  whst  we  claim  but  how  our  mab  actually  perform  in  the  stereotype 
foundries  that  seb  their  value. 

Publishers  have  found  that  the  Certified  Ace  can  be  depended  upon  fot 
day  in  and  day  out  performance,  and  that  is  why  they  prefer  them. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  get  acquainted  by  bying  a  case  in  your 
own  foundry  under  your  own  working  conditions  now. 

•Trid*  Mark  Res.  U.  S.  Pit.  Offlee 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  ^  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  f^ats 


Cushman  Motors  are  in  use  on  so  many 
typesetting  machines  in  so  many  plants 
and  have  been  for  so  many  years  that 
we  can  show  before  purchase  exactly 
how  they  will  perform  on  any  installation, 
g  Purchase  and 

proof  after- 
ward  is  not 
necessary  with 
^^shman  — 
Ho w  about 
some  proof? 


CUSHMAN 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Toronto  Foundry  Co. 

Toronto,  Can. 
Canadian  Distributors 
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Cancer  ♦  ♦  ♦  Radium  ♦  ♦  *  New  Power  *  ♦  ♦ 

I 

Treasure  Tombs  ♦  ♦  ♦  Expanding  Universe 

a 

i  .  ♦ .  Atomic  Secrets  ♦  *  ♦  Frontiers  of  civib 

K 

[  ization  are  stirring  news  fields*  Science 

n 

I  Service  consistently  covers  them  day  by 

a 

I  day*  Newspapers  using  Science  Service 

ial, 

:  get  first  and  accurate  news  of  discoveries 

t  h  O 
hat 

E  and  inventions  that  remake  civilization* 

tlx 

z  Expertly-trained  scientific  staff  members 
I  and  correspondents  produce  vivid  stories 
'  free  from  kickback*  Scientists  and 
i  journalists  alike  approve  and  sponsor 
i|  Science  Service*  Non-profit  operation 

h  I 

- 1  makes  possible  a  better  job  less  expen¬ 
sively  *  *  *  Our  7-in-l  budget  service  is 
j  tuned  to  the  times  *  *  *  Science  Service, 

'I 

[  Washington,  D*  C*  Visit  us  at  Room  4Ri 
I  Waldorf-Astoria* 
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PUBUSHERS  UNDER  WALDORF  ROOF’ 
AFTER  TWO  YEARS^  ABSENCE 


New  Hotel  Has  Many  of  Traditional  Features  of  Old  Hostelry  in 
Which  A.N.P.A.  Met  for  30  Yesu's — Convenience, 

Beauty  Stressed  in  Structure 


For  30  years  the  American  News-  terraces  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
oancr  Puhlishcrs’  Association  met  natrons  in  connection  witli  some  of  the 


1-  i)aper  Publishers’  Association  met  patrons  in  connection  witli  some  of  the 
under  the  roof  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  residential  suites,  the  roof  garden  and 


Hotel  in  New  York  for  its  annual  meet-  other  rooms.  Kisin}t  centrally  above  the 
ings.  Legend  accumulated  in  that  time,  main  lobby  of  the  building  are  the  two 


)i  y  i;i  H  i| 


Section  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  grand  ballroom  where  A.  N.  P.  A.  general 
sessions  will  be  held.  The  tables  are  here  arranged  for  a  large  public  dinner 

and  dance. 

and  the  famous  hostelry  became  a  fa-  great,  silver-capped  towers  designed  es- 
vored  and  familiar  spot  to  out-of-town  pecially  for  residential  suites. 


publishers.  Then  they  tore  the  building  The  building  covers  81,337  square 


down,  erected  the  Empire  State  build-  feet  or  11,862  square  feet  more  than  the 
ing  oil  its  site,  and  built  a  new  Waldorf-  area  of  the  old  Waldorf.  The  old  Wal- 


Astoria.  which  now  cKcupies  a  double  dorf-Astoria  was  198  feet  6  inches  wide 
block  from  Park  to  Lexington  avenues,  by  350  feet  long.  The  new  hotel  is  2(K) 


between  49th  and  50th  streets. 


the  meeting  places  of  the  A.N.P.A.  and  Many  of  the  traditional  features  of 


years  had  met  under  the  same  roof. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  new  Astoria. 


about  the  place. 


room  are  two  tiers  of  boxes  and  bal¬ 
conies.  The  third  floor  is  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  main  rooms  and 
foyers  can,  at  need,  be  used  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Similarly  each  room  is  self- 
contained.  It  is  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  that  the  greater  part  of  conven¬ 
tion  activity  will  take  place.  Here,  in 
quarters  easily  reached  by  way  of  the 
foyers  and  halls,  will  be  located  the  reg¬ 
istration  headquarters,  the  A.  N.  P.  .A. 
offices,  the  displays  of  the  various  firms 
at  the  convention.  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
room  is  in  Le  Perroquet  suite,  immedi¬ 
ately  off  the  foyer  leading  to  the  upper 
level  of  the  grand  ballroom.  This  suite, 
one  of  the  many  show  spots  of  the  hotel, 
has  walls  paint^  with  a  motif  of  tropical 
foliage  and  brilliantly  colored  birds.  The 
Astor  Gallery,  Jade  Room  and  Basildon 
Room,  where  some  of  the  exhibits  are  to 
be  held,  are  likewise  striking  for  their 
modem  decorative  style. 

Architecturally  the  new  hotel  is  an 
impressive  sight.  The  exterior  has  been 
so  designed  that  a  number  of  open  air 
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forming  the  frieze  of  the  main  foyer  are 
by  the  distinguished  French  artist,  1-ouis 
Rigal.  These  paintings  form  a  single 
conception  and  are  done  in  classic-mod¬ 
ern  style  recalling  the  work  of  Burne- 
Jones.  The  subjects  are  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing  and  other  scenes  relating  to  the 
procuring  of  food,  to  eating,  drinking, 
dancing  and  rhythm.  The  frieze  was 
designed  to  harmonize  j^rfectly  in  col¬ 
oring  and  conception  with  the  furnish¬ 
ings  and  carpets  of  the  room,  the  car¬ 
pets  also  being  designed  by  Rigal.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  the  main  foyer  is  the 
remarkable  rug  designed  by  Rigal  and 
called  “The  Wheel  of  Life.”  This  rug 
which  occupies  the  center  of  the  main 
foyer  is  48  feet  square  with  a  central 
medallion  18  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Sert  dining  room  is  named  in 
honor  of  Jose  Maria  Sert,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Spanish  painter  whose  mural 
paintings  characterize  it. 

The  mural  paintings,  which  fill  20 
huge  panels,  represent  scenes  from  a 
Spanish  marriage  feast,  “The  Marriage 
of  Qiiiteria,”  described  in  Cervantes’ 
“Don  Quixote.”  Art  experts  have  de¬ 
clared  the  paintings  are  likely  to  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  all  modern  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  mural  painting. 

The  Empire  Room  recalls  one  of 
similar  name  and  character  in  the  old 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  is  designed  in 
iiKxiern  interpretation  of  the  Empire 
Perioil  style. 

Peacock  .Alley  is  entered  from  the 
main  foyer.  It  is  paneled  with  French 
walnut  hurl  inlaid  with  ebony.  Pilasters 
on  the  walls  are  of  rouge  French  marble. 
Capitals  and  cornices  are  of  nickel 
bronze. 

Facing  Park  avenue,  the  roof  garden 
extends  along  the  entire  front  of  the 
hotel  on  the  18th  floor.  It  is  175  feet 
long  and  appro.ximately  35  feet  wide. 
The  terraces.  260  feet  in  length,  extend 
to  three  sides  of  the  building. 

The  Roof  Garden  is  approached  by 
elevators  adjacent  to  Peacock  Alley  and 
the  main  lobbv  on  the  first  floor.  The 
elevators  go  directly  to  the  roof  garden 
fover. 


CLUB  HONORS  GIBBONS 


Chicago  Newspapermen  Royally  Wel¬ 
come  Former  Associate 


Floyd  Gibbons’  Chicago  “homecom¬ 
ing”  last  Saturday  was  marked  by  spon¬ 
taneous  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  his 
former  newspaper  companions.  The  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  war  corre¬ 
spondent  was  honored  at  a  luncheon  and 
a  dinner  at  the  Chicago  Press  Club. 
Prior  to  the  luncheon,  he  was  escorted 
in  a  parade  through  the  loop. 

Hailed  as  one  of  the  foremost  news- 
paper  reporters  of  this  generation,  Gi^ 
bons  was  greeted  with  a  barrage  of 
firecrackers  as  he  arose  to  speak  at  the 
luncheon.  Commenting  upon  the 
"homely”  atmosphere  of  the  smell  of 
gunpowder.  Gibbons  told  of  his  expert 
ences  at  the  Sino-Japanese  front  and 
declared  that  every  newspaperman  cov¬ 
ering  the  recent  hostilities  in  China  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  all  he  could 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  an 
■Asiatic  war. 

In  his  cable  accepting  the  Press  Club’s 
invitation.  Gibbons  expressed  a  longing 
for  the  “old  dusty  divan”  on  which  he 
“used  to  sprawl”  as  a  young  reporter 
for  the  Tribune.  The  divan  was  un¬ 
veiled  with  due  ceremony  and  presented 
to  him. 


PRESS  CHIEF  CRmCIZED 

Resignation  of  Elton  R.  Eaton,  presi¬ 
dent  and  acting  field  manager  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association,  has  been 
demanded  by  Hyman  Levinson,  publisher 
of  the  Farmington  (Mich.)  Enterprise. 
Eaton,  a  former  executive  secretary  of 
ex-Gov.  Alex  J.  Grosbeck,  is  charged 
with  using  his  position  “for  political  pur¬ 
poses.” 


OPENS  SOUTHERN  OFFICE 

The  Christian  Science  Afonitor, 
Boston,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in 
the  Ingram  Building,  Miami,  Fla.,  for 
its  Southeastern  advertising  head¬ 
quarters.  Sylvan  G.  Cox,  of  Miami,  is 
manager  in  charge. 


feet  10  inches  wide  by  405  feet  long.  The 


Soon  after  the  A.N.P..A.  meeting  in  old  Waldorf-Astoria  consisted  of  16 
1929  the  hotel  was  closed.  The  1930  stories,  about  225  feet  high  at  the  high- 


and  1931  meetings  were  perforce  held  est  iK)int.  The  new  Waldorf-Astoria 
elsewhere — at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  has  47  stories  and  twin  towers  reaching 


Both  years  it  was  necessary  to  segregate  lo  a  maximum  height  of  625  feet  7  inches. 


the  Associated  Press,  which  for  27  the  old  Waldorf  are  retained  in  the  new 


examples  lieing  Peacock  Alley,  the 


And  so  the  meetings  this  year,  both  of  Empire  Room  and  the  Astor  Gallery, 
them  to  be  held  iii  the  new  VV’aldorf,  Paintings  and  other  decorative  details 


will  be  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  which  had  an  especial  significance  for 
home-coming,  and  a  resumption  of  cus-  patrons  of  the  old  Waldorf  arc  used  in 


The  Unbeatable  Combination 
for  Good  Stereotyping 


tom  necessarily  interrupted  by  the  demo-  and  appropriate  settings  with  ex- 

lition  and  erection  of  the  new  structure,  cellent  effect  in  the  new  Waldorf- 


hotel,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  .  T  main  foyer  is  on  the  Park  avenue 


tallest  hotel  in  the  world.  And  now  for  of  the  first  floor,  midway  hetween 

the  first  time  the  publishers  collectively  siid  50th  streets.  Its  design  is  mod- 


will  be  able  to  gauge  at  first  hand  the  ‘•'‘J’  with  classic  Pompeiian  influence, 
laudatory  words  that  have  been  written  Walls,  columns,  piers  and  doorways  arc 


of  Rockwood  stone.  The  floor  is  laid 


The  Grand  Ballroom,  where  the  with  travertine  stone  and  Belgian  black 
A.N.P.A.  sessions  will  be  held.  ri.ses  ?'«>  r”*'*^*^  colored  terrazzo.  The  ceil- 


from  the  third  to  the  seventh  floor — 44  ''.’R  gold  and 

feet.  Running  around  three  sides  of  the  silver  leaf.  The  series  of  paintings 
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PULP  TARIFF  MEANS  HIGHER  PAPER 
PRICE,  HANSON  TELLS  SENATORS 

A.N.P.A.  Attorney  Says  Domestic  Pulp  Supply  Not  Equal 
To  Demand  At  Senate  Hearing  On  Jones  Amendment 
— Maine  Senator  Claims  Imports  Hurt  Industry 

Bj  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
(Wathington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  20.  suit  would  be  corresponding  increase  in 
— Elisha  Hanson,  attorney  for  the  price  of  imported  paper,  or  con- 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  versely,  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
Association,  fighting  against  the  pro-  importation  of  newsprint  from  abroad 
posed  tariff  on  imported  woodpulp  be-  and  a  decrease  in  the  domestic  pro- 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  duction.” 

today  found  himself  aligned  against  rep-  In  elaborating  on  his  statement,  Han- 
resentatives  of  the  lumber  interests  in  son  observed  that  the  result  of  an  in- 
Maine  and  the  northwest  United  States,  crease  in  the  price  of  American  made 
The  controversy  centered  around  the  newsprint,  as  a  result  of  a  tariff  on 
amendment  of  Senator  Jones  of  Wash-  woodpulp,  would  be  an  increase  in 
ington  calling  for  a  duty  of  one-sixth  foreign  produced  newsprint  as  manu- 
of  one  cent  on  mechanically  ground  facturers  in  Canada  or  elsewhere  took 
woodpulp,  one-third  of  one  cent  per  occasion  of  the  boost  in  price  here  to 
pound  on  unbleached  chemical  wood-  boost  their  prices, 
pulp,  and  one-half  of  one  cent  per  He  argued  also,  obviously  with  the 
pound  on  chemical  woodpulp.  thought  in  mind  that  the  woodpulp 

On  the  side  of  Hanson  was  H.  P.  amendment  is  being  pushed  by  Senator 
Christian,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Jones  and  his  northwestern  colleague, 
Robert  Ciar  Company,  of  New  York,  Senator  Steiwer,  of  Oregon,  that  Pa- 
one  of  the  larger  purchasers  of  wood-  cific  Coast  woodpulp  manufacturers  are 
pulp,  and  chairman  of  the  Temporary  in  need  of  no  tariff  protection  at 
Committee  Opposing  a  Tariff  on  Wood-  present.  “The  only  purpose  of  such  a 
pulp.  tariff,”  he  said,  “will  be  to  allow  them 

It  was  Hanson’s  argument  that  an  (Pacific  Coast  manufacturers)  to  in¬ 
import  duty  on  woodpulp  would  over-  crease  their  price  in  a  competitive  mar- 
turn  a  government  policy  of  long  ket,  where  already  they  are  able, 
standing  and  force  the  newspaper  pub-  because  of  the  low  cost  of  production, 
lisher  to  either  absorb  the  tariff  in  the  to  undersell  the  world.” 
cost  of  the  newsprint  or  purchase  his  In  support  of  this  contention,  he  told 
newsprint  abroad  at  a  price  that  would  the  committee  that  in  1920,  Pacific 
be  certain  of  increase  to  meet  the  forced  Coast  manufacturers  of  woodpulp  pro¬ 
increase  in  newsprint  here.  The  in-  duced  only  14.3  per  cent  of  the  United 
ability  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills  to  States  capacity,  yet  by  1931  the  per- 
furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  centage  had  jump^  to  45.2,  or  almost 
quality  desired  was  stressed  by  both  half  the  domestic  production.  “In 
Hanson  and  Christian.  1930,”  he  continued,  “Pacific  Coast 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Maine  in-  manufacturers  of  woodpulp  were  able 
terests  denied  specifically  that  they  to  lay  their  products  down  on  the  At- 
could  not  furnish  quality  pulp  in  suffi-  lantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
cient  quantities  to  supply  American  cheaper  than  domestic  manufacturers  in 
newsprint  manufacturers,  and  argued,  our  eastern  seaboard  states  and  cheaper 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  duty  was  than  foreign  producers  of  pulp.” 
essential  to  protect  the  forest  industries  In  conclusion,  he  told  the  committee 
of  their  state  as  well  as  the  states  in  that  any  idea  that  prices  of  imported 
the  northwest.  They  argued  also  that  pulp  are  affected  by  depreciated  cur- 
forest  values  and  production  costs  in  rencies  in  foreign  countries  should  be 
Canada  were  cheap  enough  to  permit  discounted.  “While  the  '•urrency  has 
the  Onadians  to  compete  handily  with  been  depreciated,”  he  told  them  “the 
them.  price  of  the  product  has  been  increased 

“For  many  years,”  Hanson  told  the  to  offset  the  depreciation  in  money,  and 
committee,  “newsprint  paper  and  its  I  feel  confident  that  the  tariff  corn- 
component  elements  have  been  on  the  mission’s  report,  when  it  reaches  you, 
free  list.  They  were  placed  there  for  will  indicate  this  clearly.” 
two  reasons;  one,  because  the  produc-  Although  the  organization  repre- 
tion  in  the  Uniteid  States  is  not  suffi-  sented  by  Christian  does  not  manufac- 
cient  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  ture  newsprint,  but  uses  the  pulp  to 
consumers;  and  the  other,  because  the  produce  other  paper,  his  testimony 
depletion  of  cur  forest  reserves  had  somewhat  parallelled  that  of  Hanson’s, 
progressed  to  such  a  state  that  the  “This  inability  of  the  independent  pulp 
(Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  determined  to  mills  (in  the  United  States)  to  furnish 
protect  our  forests  by  providing  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  quality  re- 
the  admission  free  of  duty  of  certain  quired  makes  it  necessary  for  the  con- 
forest  products  which  were  essential  to  verting  mills  to  import  approximately 
our  domestic  consumption,  believing  two-thirds  of  their  requirements.  There- 
that  the  free  importation  of  these  prod-  fore,  any  tax  or  duty  on  imports  of 
ucts  would  tend  to  slow  up  the  develop-  woodpulp  would  work  a  hardship  on 
ment  of  our  natural  resources  in  timber,  the  converting  mills  without  being  of 
particularly  in  spruce  and  hemlock.” 

The  witness  told  the  committee  that 
in  normal  periods  during  the  past 
twenty  years  there  has  l^en  a  steady 
increase  in  our  importation  of  news¬ 
print  paper  in  proportion  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,  due  to  the  fact  that 
domestic  manufacture  has  been  entirely 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  In  1931,_  he  said,  the 
total  amount  of  domestic  newsprint 
consumption  was  3,212,751  tons,  of 
which  only  1,157,497  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  Our  ex¬ 
ports  in  that  year  amounted  to  9,651 
tons,  he  said. 

After  pointing  out  to  the  Senators 
that  a  duty  on  either  ttiechanically 
ground  woodpulp  or  chemical  wood- 
pulp,  or  both,  would  certainly  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
in  the  United  States,  the  attorney  said : 

“it  w'ould  certainly  comi^l  the  domestic 
manufacturer  of  newsprint  to  raise  his 
prices  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
these  raw  materials  and  the  natural  re- 


any  benefit  to  the  independent  pulp 
mills ;  would  make  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  the  converting  mills  to 
compete  with  the  self-sustained  mills.” 

Christian  denied  that  the  skill  of  the 
domestic  manufacturer  entered  into  the 
situation,  the  fault  being,  he  said,  the 
inability  of  the  domestic  mills  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  right  kind  of  pulp  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities. 

Thomas  Allen,  representing  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  and  the  St. 
Croix  Paper  Co.,  said  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  oppose  any  industry  that  wanted 
tariff  protection  but  expressed  the 
thought  if  domestic  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  are  to  be  forced  to  pay  taxes  on 
pulp,  coal,  oil  and  essentials  of  the 
kind,  competing  newsprint  from  abroad 
should  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  J  cent 
a  pound. 

Senator  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  en¬ 
tered  the  questioning  at  this  point  with 
the  observation  “No  newspapers  are 
supporting  you?”  Allen  answered, 
“None  that  I  know  of.” 

Following  the  testimony  of  opnonents 
of  the  woodpulp  tariff  idea.  Senator 
Hale,  of  Maine,  told  the  committee  that 
the  legislature  of  his  state,  in  a  recent 
special  session,  memorialized  Congress 
to  help  the  woodpulp  industry  there. 

He  introduced  Clarence  C.  Stetson, 
a  representative  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
who  said,  that  although  forest  products 
constitute  the  state’s  chief  industry,  the 
output  has  dropped  off  from  1,125,000 
to  500,000  cords,  and  the  value  of  the 
stumpage  is  now  but  80  per  cent  of  its 
former  price. 

Stetson  said  that  Canada  was 
Maine’s  chief  competitor,  and  that 
forest  lands  in  the  dominion  are  always 
lower  in  value  than  those  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  charged  that  despite  the  duty 
of  one  dollar  a  cord  Canadian  wood  has 
been  shipped  to  mills  in  Maine,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Main"  wood,  despite  the 
cost  of  transportation  incident. 

The  state,  he  said,  was  not  asking 
for  a  subsidy  for  an  embargo  on 
foreign  woodpulp,  but  merely  wanted  a 
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chance  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
with  foreign  imports.  The  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  in  the  forest  industry  in 
Maine  demands  the  assistance  if  nothing 
else  does,  he  said.  The  large  imports 
of  woodpulp,  he  said,  have  contributed 
no  little  to  the  present  economic  plight 
of  Maine. 

W.  V.  Wentworth,  of  Old  Town, 
Me.,  told  the  committee  that  the  pulp- 
wood  industry  in  that  state  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  complete  destruction  unless  a 
sufficiently  high  tariff  was  placed  on 
Swedish,  Russian,  Finnish,  and  other 
imported  pulp.  The  tax  is  essential,  he 
said,  to  keep  our  men  working  and  our 
mills  open.  He  contradicted  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Christian  by  testifying  that 
Maine,  with  12  or  15  months  of  protec¬ 
tion  could  furnish  all  the  pulp  required 
by  domestic  producers,  the  quality  to 
be  of  the  highest. 

TO  START  AS  DAILY 

The  Greenwich  (Conn.)  News  and 
Graphic  will  become  a  daily  evening 
paper  May  3,  M.  Edward  Haggerty, 
manager,  has  announced.  The  paper 
has  been  published  as  a  weekly  for  M 
years  and  as  a  semi-weekly  for  the  last 
four  years.  The  George  B.  David 
Company  has  been  appointed  as  nation¬ 
al  advertising  representative.  At  the 
present  time  no  daily  is  published  in 
Greenwich. 


WHEN  YOU 


STOP 

A  “LEAK”  YOU 


ELIMINATE  WASTE 


Stopping  "leaks”  is  profit-produc¬ 
ing  action — as  every  live,  up-to- 
date  business  director  knows. 

Every  business  has  two  chances 
for  making  profits.  One  is  to 
step  out  and  get  more  business 
and  the  other  is  to  cut  superflu¬ 
ous  expenses  by  stopping  leaks. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
you  have  a  considerable  expense 
attached  to  the  sending  out  of 
your  checking  copies?  Many 
items  are  involved,  such  as  free 
copies,  newsprint,  postage,  labor, 
envelopes,  extra  office  time  for 
handling  requests  and  complaints, 
held-up  accounts,  and  loss  of 
business  because  of  service  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Figure  out  your  own  costs — and 
then  let  us  quote  the  cost  of  our 
dependable  checking  proof  serv¬ 
ice  in  comparison.  Incidentally 
let's  compare  service  results. 

Over  800  newspapers  use 

our  checking  proof  service 


tie  Advertising 
Checking  Bdreaij  ire 


71  MadliM  An . Ntw  r»fk,  N.  T. 

S3i  S(.  Clark  $L .  Chicait.  IN. 

S2  Calllaraia  SL . Sir  FriRCisu,  Cal. 

I  Executive  offlcee  at  Chicago  I 
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They  Have  Equipped  Their  Composing  Rooms 


with  MONOTYPES 


The  Lowest  Possible  Column  Costs 
The  Best  Advertising  Faces 
Typography  that  Sells  Merchandise 
Satisfaction  to  Advertisers 
More  Linage  in  Display  Columns 
Fastest  Method  of  Setting  Ads 
Greatest  Efficiency  in  Operations 
Cleaner  Printed  Advertisements 


Newspapers  operating  The  Monotype  System  are  in  a  position  to  pro- 
c/uce  attention-attracting,  clear-cut,  legible  advertisements,  set  in  type 
lices  harmonizing  with  the  illustrations  and  text  They  add  to  the  value 
of  their  display  advertising  space  by  enhancing  its  pulling  power—  thus 
fky  are  building  business  for  both  the  advertiser  and  for  themselves. 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

I  Monotype  Building  »  Twenty-fourth  at  Locust  Street  »  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Monotype  Typesetting  Machine 

Scb  type  in  all  sizes  from  4  to  1 8  point,  in* 
elusive;  all  measures  up  to  65  ems  wide. 
Straight  matter  and  tabular  work,  "guts"  for 
display  advertising,  headings,  stock  and 
bond  tables,  radio  programs,  want-ads,  etc. 

Monotype  Type-&-Rule  Caster 

Its  product  is  used  for  hand  composition  of 
display  and  other  advertisements  of  all 
kinds,  headings,  boxes,  etc.  Makes  type 
in  all  sizes  up  to  36  point,  and  rules,  leads 
and  slugs  from  1V^  to  12  point 

Monotype  Material  Making 
Machine 

A  strip-casting  machine  of  hieh  production 
which  makes  fancy  borders  from  2  to  12 
point,  strip  rules  from  1  to  12  point,  and 
leads  and  slugs  from  1  to  18  point  Con¬ 
tinuous  strips  or  delivered  cut  labor-saving. 
Makes  single-column  want-ad  dashes,  cut¬ 
off  dashes,  finish  dashes,  "jim"  dashes,  etc., 
in  all  sizes  from  1'*A  1o  12  point  and  all 
standard  lengths  up  to  1 5  picas. 

Monotype  Junior  Material 
Maker 

A  highly  specialized  strip-casting  machine 
to  make  rules,  leads  and  slugs  in  all  sizes 
from  2  to  12  point  Continuous  strips  or 
delivered  cut  in  labor-saving  lengths. 

Monotype-Thompson  Type 
Caster 

Caste  type,  ornaments,  borders,  special 
characters,  quads,  spaces,  etc.,  in  alf  sizes 
from  6  to  48  point. 

Monotype  Giant  Caster 

A  combination  type  and  furniture-casting 
machine  with  range  of  14  to  72  point 
Makes  type,  ornaments,  borders,  special 
characters,  quads  and  spaces,  etc.,  in  all 
sizes  from  14  to  72  point,  inclusive.  More 
than  200  series  of  type  faces  available. 
Furniture  for  spacing  and  cut-mounting  is 
made  solid  in  14,  18,  24  point,  hollow 
reinforced  in  all  sizes  from  30  to  72  point; 
cast  any  length  whatsoever  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Both  type  and  furniture  are  absolutely 
accurate  in  every  measurement — "preci¬ 
sion"  material  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  SET  IN  MONOTYPE  SANS  SERIF 


CONVENTlbl 


Ill  recognition  of  many  expressions  by  the  A.  N.  P.laeir 
conjunction  with  the  annual  convention  have  gmi  )be 
Astoria  also  objecting  to  exhibits,  poster  advertisiiij  tc. 
PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  this  year  refraii  rom 


At  the  same  time  this  Company  realizes  that  man]  abli 
opportunity  also  for  the  investigation  of  macliiner  nd  i 


Accordingly  DUPLEX  factory  representatives  in!  ^  Y 
Waldorf,  to  greet  old  friends  and  to  meet  all  puli  lers 
DUPLEX  presses  are  in  daily  operation  in  New  Yo  Cit 


The  DUPLEX  HEADQUARTERS  IT  < 
SUITE  1151-1153-1155  liTF 


This  suite  is  directly  above  the  Convention  lobk 


We  cordially  invite  every  publisher  in  New  York 
quarters  by  personal  visit  or  by  telephone  whenevd 
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George  Steele 
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THE  DUPLEX 


PRIXTI 


Battle  C4k, 

77  W.  Wc 


Times  Building 
New  York 


N  NOTICE 


P.i  neinbership  that  manufacturers’  exhibit  rooms  in 
)be  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  and  with  the  Waldorf - 
isini  ;tc.  (and  not  without  good  reason),  the  DUPLEX 
frail  rom  arranging  any  such  space. 

flan]  iblishers  look  upon  this  stay  in  New  York  as  an 
iner  nd  closer  eontaet  with  the  manufaeturers. 

ml  ^  York  at  the  time  of  the  Convention  will  be  at  the 
pul  lers  who  may  wish  any  information.  All  types  of 
^  Yo  City  and  available  for  inspection. 

fS  r  CONVENTION  TIME  will  be 
IITHE  NEW  WALDORF-ASTORIA. 

r\ed  directly  by  the  main  elevators  therefrom. 


)bh. 


York 


this  time  to  get  in  toueh  with  us  in  these  head- 


!iieve|emay  wish,  day  or  evening. 


E.  L.  Mar  key  L  C.  Squier 

Sam  jR.  Young  W,  K  Granger 

Charles  H,  Brown  Geo,  S.  Boumphrey 


IWG  PRESS  COMPANY 

)  Cfk,  Mieh. 

DeYoung  Building 
San  Francisco 
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PARAMOUNT  CONVENTION 
PROBLEMS— 1932 

PUBLISHERS  and  editors  of  daily  newspapers 
come  to  New  York  and  Washington  this  April 
to  view  a  strangely  altered  scene.  Their  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  consider  problems,  become  acute,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  as  a  possibilicy 
three  or  four  years  ago.  The  third  year  of  the 
nearly  universal  economic  slump  is,  to  date,  the 
worst. 

The  times  cry  out  for  heroic  leadership  to  meet 
the  dangers  of  dislocated  system  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  and  we  believe  that  no  group  in  America 
is  more  keenly  conscious  of  the  perils  of  the  hour 
than  are  these  men  who  will  sit  in  national  con¬ 
vention  during  the  next  ten  days.  What  they  do 
will  be  important  to  the  whole  country. 

The  major  problem  which  all  newspapers  confront 
is  declining  revenue  in  the  face  of  fixed  expense, 
with  the  grave  danger  that  some  methods  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  conflict  will  cause  damage  that  many  years 
cannot  repair.  Many  elements  must  be  considered, 
bearing  not  only  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  news¬ 
paper  institution,  but  upon  the  economic  health  of 
the  community  and  the  individuals  that  newspapers 
daily  serve.  From  the  inside  of  the  industry  comes 
the  pressure  of  demand  that  payrolls,  the  major 
item  of  expense,  be  reduced  by  adjustment  of  basic 
wages  and  curtailment  of  personnel.  From  the 
outside  comes  an  organized  pressure  for  reduction 
of  advertising  rates.  These  are  the  day’s  paramount 
problems,  and  all  the  other  topics  which  newspaper 
men  are  used  to  discussing  in  annual  meeting  take 
distinctly  subordinate  place  this  year. 

To  date,  no  industry  has  handled  the  wage-reduc¬ 
tion  problem  with  more  wisdom  and  humanity  than 
have  the  daily  newspapers,  with  the  co-operation  of 
unionized  employes.  All  sorts  of  part-time  expedi¬ 
ents  have  been  adopted  to  minimize  the  necessity  for 
putting  men  on  the  street.  Piece  scales  and  bonuses 
awarded  in  prosperous  times  have  been  withdrawn 
or  waived.  Some  400  newspapers,  we  are  informed, 
have  obtained  new  contracts  with  lower  wages  or 
temporary  concessions  from  existing  agreements  to 
keep  payrolls  somewhat  in  line  with  a  30  per  cent 
decrease  in  advertising.  In  non-union  departments, 
there  has  been  some  wage-reduction,  little  of  it  com¬ 
parable  to  the  drastic  slashes  enforced  in  other  com¬ 
mercial  lines,  and  there  has  been  some  reduction  in 
working  forces,  again  not  comparable  in  volume  with 
other  industries.  There  can  be  no  comparison,  for 
the  newspaper  must  keep  going  at  approximately 
full  speed  whether  the  advertisers  are  in  or  out. 
.\dvertising  volume  can  fall  from  30  to  20  pages 
a  day,  without  permitting  much  of  a  reduction  m 
the  working  force.  Unless  there  is  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  volume  before  long,  most  news¬ 
papers  will  have  to  effect  at  least  temporary  reduc¬ 
tions  in  basic  wages  and  all  other  expenses  through¬ 
out  ihe  establishment.  The  alternative  is  to  in¬ 
crease  advertising  rates. 

This  alternative  may  be  the  true  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  but  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  mass 
of  thought  in  advertising  circles.  There  the  pressure 
is  ruthless  and  relentless  for  lower  rates,  even 
though  the  advertising  investment  has  been  reduced 
more  than  a  quarter -billion  dollars  by  withdrawal  of 
paid  space  since  1929.  There  is  no  consideration  for 
the  function  of  the  newspaper  other  than  as  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier  of  advertising  space — which  it  is  not. 
There  is  no  thought  among  advertisers  that  news¬ 
papers,  having  already  lost  profits  completely  through 
loss  of  volume,  may  be  driven  to  bankruptcy  and 
suspension  by  a  second  slash  at  the  unit  rate.  The 
pressure  is  well  backed  by  national  propaganda, 
treating  newspaper  space  solely  as  a  commodity  and 
demanding  that  it  follow  blindly  the  downward  path 
of  other  commodity  prices. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  Volume  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  reduced  almost  to  pre-war  levels, 
but  the  tastes  of  the  newspaper-reading  public  can 
no  longer  be  served  by  pre-war  newspapers.  W'e 
have  traveled  far  since  1914  and  we  are  not  going 
back  to  the  starting  point.  Tremendous  amounts  of 
capital  have  been  invested  in  newspapers  since  1914 
to  create  their  present  service  functions,  with  a 
product  that  is  as  much  a  part  of  public  life  today 
as  is  rapid  transit.  This  cannot  be  supported  by 
1914  advertising  volume  at  even  1920  rates.  De- 


And  great  multitudes  were  gathered  together 
unto  Him,  so  that  He  went  into  a  ship,  and 
sat;  and  the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the 
shore. — St.  Matthew,  XHI;  2. 


struction  of  enormous  capital  values  and  of  the  util¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium  can 
be  the  only  result  of  the  campaign  for  lower  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  without  guarantees  of  volume  to  offset 
the  lower  unit  price  and  to  restore  the  profits  that 
present  low  volume  have  wiped  out.  Obviously  no 
advertiser,  no  group  of  advertisers,  and  no  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  will  or  can  guarantee  any  such  thing. 
The  rate-cut  route  is  one  that  a  newspaper  can 
travel  only  to  further  losses,  with  disaster  at  the 
end.  Not  a  single  newspaper  which  has  cut  adver¬ 
tising  rates  during  the  past  six  months  can  point 
to  a  sustained  increase  in  volume  to  compensate  it. 

The  newspaper  cannot  control  its  advertising  vol¬ 
ume.  It  can  control  its  unit  rate,  and  unless  it  dots 
so,  it  concedes  the  direction  of  its  business  to  its  cus  • 
tomers  who  know  nothing  of  newspaper  functions 
and  whose  conduct  of  their  own  affairs  as  a  mass 
disqualifies  them  as  newspaper  executives.  The 
price-cut,  high  finance,  and  cheap  merchandise  phi¬ 
losophy  cannot  be  adapted  to  journalism  without 
the  prospect  of  speedy  ruin. 

In  resisting  cut  rates  we  believe  that  the  news¬ 
paper  press  is  setting  an  example  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  business  interests  of  this  country.  .An 
application  of  the  principle  would  change  the  entire 
complexion  of  the  commercial  picture  and  go  fur¬ 
ther  to  arrest  dangerous  deflation  than  anything 
that  has  been  thought  of.  For  instance:  Suppose 
that  the  automobile,  radio,  furniture,  clothing  or  any 
other  industry  you  might  think  of,  would  establish 
and  advertise  a  policy  of  selling  quality  goods  at 
prices  which  represent  a  fair  value  to  the  consumer 
and  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  dealer,  rather 
than  this  riot  of  falling  prices  on  shoddy,  this  trade 
chicanery,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
common-sense  American  would  recognize  values  and 
come  back  to  market?  Who  believes  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  automobile  sales  this  year  is  being  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  glaring  succession  of  price  cuts? 
Since  when,  please,  have  men  been  accustomed  to 
buy  goods  on  a  falling  market?  The  truth  is  that 
there  can  be  no  return  of  confidence  so  long  as  dis¬ 
tributors  continue  to  rock  the  boat.  Better  than  any¬ 
one  else  newspapermen  see  this  and  strive  to  resist 
the  hysterical  clamor  of  those  who  can  only  see 
downward — lower,  and  lower,  and  lower. 

Everything  that  newspaperdom  holds  as  valuable 
hinges  upon  solution  of  these  problems.  A  mass 
surrender  to  the  advocates  of  stagnation  and  retro¬ 
gression  will  spell  a  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  press.  The  brains  and  courage  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  industry  possess  will  not,  we  think,  tolerate 
any  such  conclusion.  No  man  in  his  right  senses 
believes  that  anything  has  happened  permanently  to 
vitiate  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  to  progress, 
to  live  decently  and  in  comfort,  to  let  live,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  advantages  of  free  government,  and  enlarge 
and  improve  democratic  institutions,  and  to  read  and 
learn  and  accept  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  a  won¬ 
drous  age  of  invention.  No  one  can  believe  that 
this  nation  will  long  contentedly  countenance  the 
blundering,  subversive  and  abusive  practices  that 
have  wrought  the  evils  which  are  now  revealed  as 
controlling  in  economic  and  political  life.  A  return 
to  sanity  and  common  honesty  is  in  sight  and  we 
l)elieve  that  newspapers  more  than  any  other  agency 
lead  the  way.  They  must  remain  efficient. 


Editor  &  Publisher  wcIcojms  the  news¬ 
paper  delegates  to  the  annual  conventions  and 
asserts  that  without  intelligent  leadership  and 
organised  co-operation  the  newspaper  business 
would  today  be  in  the  most  hazardous  position 
in  modem  times. 


I  A  L 


PRINTER  FOREMEN  ORGANIZE 


IN  our  column  called  “What  Our  Readers  Say" 
this  week  publishers  will  find  an  interesting  and 
valuable  communication  from  Leon  A.  Link, 
superintendent  of  the  composing  room  of  the  Dej 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune.  From  it  wt 
learn  that  in  Iowa  for  several  years  composing 
room  executives  have  been  holding  regular  annual 
meetings  to  discuss  the  problems  that  arise  in  tht 
type  departments  of  their  several  newspapers.  We 
can  imagine  no  co-operative  enterprise  of  more  po¬ 
tential  value  than  this  one.  Very  happily  we  pass 
along  to  the  craft  Mr.  Link’s  suggestion  that  com¬ 
posing  room  foremen  in  every  state  should  be  simi¬ 
larly  organized  to  discuss  their  difficulties  at  least 
annually.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  any 
printer  foreman  could  attend  one  of  these  meetings 
and  not  return  to  his  job  stimulated  and  bettered 
for  the  task.  One  might  add  that  no  publisher  could 
afford  to  miss  attending  such  a  meeting,  considering 
the  possibilities  of  benefit  to  his  institution.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Iowa  composing  room  executives  and 
hope  their  plan  will  extend  to  every  state.  Wise 
publishers  will  get  behnd  this  idea. 


Some  high-handed  things  are  happening  in 
newspaper  advertising  these  days  which  smack 
of  flagrant  inolation  of  federal  laws  agaiiut 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  honest  trading. 


SOLD  HIS  RADIO  SET 


People  are  complaining  of  advertising  sales 
pressure  on  the  radio  to  an  extent  which,  in 
our  view,  threatens  that  medium.  Sometimes 
we  wonder  if  the  good-will  which  advertisers  are 
paying  for  is  not,  in  fact,  often  turned  into  ill-will 
by  the  tactics  of  the  announcers  and  some  air 
artists.  .At  least,  no  observing  person  will  dispute 
the  statement  that  vast  numbers  of  radio  owners  are 
outspoken  in  their  disgust  over  the  amount  of  time 
and  the  harsh  tone  taken  by  advertisers  on  the  air. 

One  day  this  week  we  noticed  a  letter  which  a 
reader  had  written  to  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ca 
this  subject.  It  summed  up  the  spirit  of  public 
indignation  we  are  hearing  so  perfectly  that  we  make 
bold  to  reprint  it. 


“To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

“I  am  oft  radio.  The  end  came  the  other  night 
when,  dog-tired  from  the  daily  grind,  I  twisted 
the  dials  and  drew  the  advertising  patter  of  a 
firm  of  cheerio  undertakers ! 

“But,  truth  to  tell,  I  was  already  fed  up  with 
the  Inanities  of  broadcasting  and  ready  to  quit 
I  do  not  feel  that,  for  the  sake  of  mangled 
fragments  of  opera,  an  occasional  symphony  or 
public  address  which  I  can  read  a  few  houn 
later  over  my  morning  coffee,  I  can  no  longer 
stomach  the  constant  society  of  high-pressure 
salesmen.  I  believe,  as  did  my  English  fore¬ 
fathers,  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle  and 
I  decline  to  allow  cheeky  fellows,  on  whom  I 
would  shut  my  doors,  to  steal  into  my  home  by 
way  of  a  box  of  vacuum  tubes. 

“Henceforth,  the  merchants  who  get  mT 
patronage  will  be  those  who  use  other  channele 
than  the  ether  to  advertise  their  wares.  I  claim 
the  privilege  of  reading  or  ignoring  advertising 
matter  as  I  see  fit.  I  intend,  by  my  own  fireside 
at  least,  to  choose  my  company.  No  agents  or 
peddlers  need  apply. 

“My  house  shall  no  longer  be  a  market  place. 

I  propose  to  have  peace.  I  have  sold  my  radio. 

“R.  S.  ELIOT. 

“Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  5,  1932." 

In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  remarks# 


this  subject  by  Representative  Davis  and  Senator 
Dill  before  members  of  A. A. A. A.  at  Washingt# 
last  week.  The  former  saw  “considerable  dissahv 
faction  with  the  amount  of  sales  talk  on  the  radio 
and  predicted  possible  radio  “changes’’  if  there  wi 
ni.  relief.  Mr.  Dill  objected  to  government  regub 
tion,  and  sensibly  said :  “Advertisers  must  leave  ft 
old  ruts  and  consider  the  public.  Radio’s  aim  shot 
be  to  please  the  listener,  engender  a  feeling  of  gooi 
will,  so  that  he  will  remember  the  advertiser  ratft 
than  the  method  of  presentation.”  Mr.  Davis  late 
remarked  that  radio  advertising  should  be  lin>d^ 
to  a  reference  to  the  name  of  the  advertiser,  w" 
the  possible  addition  of  some  slogan  “to  drive  ft 
thought  home.”  This  seems  fair  to  us,  and  we  m 
call  that  this  was  radio’s  solemn  promise  when  i 
went  into  the  advertising  business,  some  years  ap 
The  indications  are  clear  that  the  end  of  the  raA 
“direct  selling”  riot  is  at  hand.  Our  own  notion'’ 
that  advertisers  will  be  the  ones  to  fix  things. 
will  do  so  when  they  realize  that  instead  of 
good-will,  they  are  actually  engendering  ill-will 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


George  morris,  president  and 
editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 
furcial  Appeal  o«d  Evening  Appeal, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  give  the 
commencement  address  at  Arkansas 
State  College,  Jonesboro,  May  16. 

George  F.  Milton,  editor  and  president, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  was  the 
chief  speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Chattanooga  Civitan  Club.  He  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  reform  through  a 
taxpayers’  association. 

Don  Elias,  vice-president,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  addressed  the 
Wiilis  Towery  post  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Forest  City,  N.  C.,  April  18. 

David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  IVash- 
ington  (D.  C.)  United  States  Daily,  and 
Phil  K.  Hanna,  editor,  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  will  address  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Oklahoma  Bankers 
Association,  May  13-14  at  Oklahoma 
City. 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  president,  IVor- 
ccster  Telegram-Gazette,  was  principal 
speaker  last  week  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium. 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  and  Judge  Mal¬ 
colm  R.  Patterson,  editorial  columnist 
ior  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  were 
speakers  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
Shelby  County  Women’s  Victory  Com¬ 
mittee  last  week. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
who  recently  returned  from  Geneva, 
has  been  addressing  various  Toledo 
organizations  on  the  disarmament  con¬ 
ference  and  economic  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  European  capitals.  Last  week 
he  spoke  before  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  University  Women  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Club. 

Victor  Murdock,  editor,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  addressed  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  LaSolitaire  club  of  Kansas 
City,  April  14. 

Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Morse  School  of  Expression, 
on  “Washington,  the  Man,”  April  14. 

Frank  T.  Moran,  publisher,  Belvidere 
(Ill.)  Republican,  will  represent  the 
Twelfth  Congressional  district  at  the 
Republican  convention  in  Chicago. 

Walter  Lippmann,  special  contributor 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke 
over  Station  WABC  April  13  on  behalf 
of  the  block -aid  plan  for  unemployment 
relief.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lippmann  were 
entertained  at  dinner  last  week  by  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Hoover. 

H.  Z.  Mitchell,  publisher,  Bemidji 
(Minn.)  Daily  Pioneer,  addressed  the 
student  body  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  last  week.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  the  guest  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic  fraternity. 

E.  J.  Mowrey,  former  editor  of  the 
Bexley  (0.)  News,  has  been  appointed 
riitor  of  the  Catholic  Columbia,  at 
Columbus. 

Paul  Schesselman,  publisher,  Alamosa 
(Colo.)  Daily  Courier,  and  Robert 
Berkov,  editorial  writer,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  Alamosa  county 
Republicans. 

^wy  C.  Reid,  veteran  publisher  of 
w  Allegan  (Mich.)  Gazette,  has  been 
elected  an  alternate  to  the  Republican 
nstional  convention. 

,  E.  Richards,  publisher,  Alpena 
(Mich.)  News,  has  been  elected  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  twenty-third  district.  Rotary 
International,  succeeding  E.  J.  Ottaway, 
publisher  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald. 

Harry  L.  Williams,  publisher,  Jones- 
^®’’o.(Ark.)  Tribune,  has  announced  his 
andidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
'on  for  state  senator  from  that  district. 
,  S.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
ade  (N.  C.)  News,  delivered  the  prin- 
v  h  meeting  of  the  Ashe- 

iile  (X.  Q)  Merchants  Association, 
April  21. 

illiam  T.  Jeter,  editor,  Norman 


(Ark.)  Sentinel,  recently  received  a 
letter  from  President  Hoover  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Jeter’s  work  in 
connection  with  the  Citizens  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation. 

Will  Townsley,  editor.  Great  Bend 
(Kan.)  Tribune,  will  address  the  south¬ 
west  division  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  April  26  and  27  at 
Hot  Springs,  .Ark. 

Harry  Lansing,  editor,  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Montcalm  county  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Republican  state  convention 
in  Grand  Rapids,  April  27. 

Arba  N.  Moulton,  publisher,  Decatur 
(Mich.)  Republican,  was  chairman  of 
the  Van  Buren  county  Republican  con¬ 
vention,  at  Hartford,  April  13. 

John  Borg,  publisher,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  will 
address  the  Ridgefield  Park  Taxpayers’ 
Association,  April  28. 

George  S.  Johns,  editorial  page  chief, 
.Vt.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  addressed  the 
St.  Louis  Chapter,  No.  32,  National  So¬ 
journers,  April  13  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
cathedral  on  “What  I  Saw  In  Man¬ 
churia.” 

Haddon  Ivins,  editor.  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  and  president 
of  Union  City  Rotary  Club,  presided  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  New  Jersey  Ro¬ 
tary  Units  in  convention  at  Hotel  Mon¬ 
terey,  Asbury  Parx,  recently. 

R.  D.  Edwards,  formerly  of  Kentucky, 
was  recently  appointed  editor  of  the 
Stratton  (Colo.)  Press,  succeeding  J.  C. 
Sweeney. 

H.  E.  Griffith,  publisher,  Mt.  Gilead 
(O.)  Sentinel,  has  been  reappointed 
postmaster  of  that  city  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate. 

Thomas  Blackwell,  editor,  Olathe 
(Colo.)  Criterion,  recently  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday.  On  the  same  occasion, 
the  28th  birthday  of  the  Criterion  was 
observed. 

Braswell  Dean,  editor,  Alma  (Ga.) 
Times,  has  announced  his  candidacy  for 
Congress. 

Ralph  Williams,  editor,  Springfield 
(Colo.)  Herald-Democrat,  was  recently- 
elected  president  of  the  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Carl  Dreyfus,  publisher,  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  American,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  governors,  Boston  City  Club. 

James  E.  Mills,  editor,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  addressed  the  Birmingham 
Real  Estate  Board  at  its  luncheon 
meeting  April  13,  on  “The  Politician 
and  the  Citizen.” 

Harry  M.  Williams,  editor  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette, 
was  made  an  associate  member  of  the 
Purdue  University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  April  17. 

Harold  N.  Beck,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Oceanside  (Cal.l  Daily  Blade- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


H.  W.  Robertson 


Hugh  W.  ROBERTSOX,  vice- 
president  of  Westchester  County- 
Publishers,  Inc.,  and  director  of  the 
County  News  Bu¬ 
re  a  u,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper 
career  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper 
which  he  started 
in  Crossett,  Ark. 

After  serving 
as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  he  worked 

for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  the  Nash  - 
ville  Tennessean  and  the  Birmingham 
.Ige  Herald.  During  his  association 

with  the  Tennessean,  he  studied  at 

Xashville  University  and  obtained  his 
M..A.  degree. 

After  being  graduated  from  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia 
University-  in  1914,  he  joined  the  old 
New  York  Herald,  leaving  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  to  become  deck 
officer  on  a  transport,  and  made  four 
trips  to  Europe.  After  the  war  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  The  American  Le¬ 
gion  and  Aviation,  helping  to  organize 
the  National  Aeronautic  Association. 

Returning  to  newspaper  work,  he  be¬ 
came  president  and  editor  of  the  Yonk¬ 
ers  (X.  Y.)  Statesman  and  when  the 
Westchester  (bounty  Publishers,  Inc., 
was  formed  with  the  control  of  seven 
dailies  and  six  weeklies,  Mr.  Robertson 
became  director  and  organizer  of  the 
County  News  Bureau,  with  offices  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  editorials,  county  seat  news  and 
wired  dispatches  to  the  member  papers. 

When  a  plane  was  to  be  delivered 
from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  the  Chilean 
government  recently,  Mr.  Robertson  ac¬ 
companied  the  party  on  the  6,5(X)-mile 
flight.  He  wrote  d-»ily  stories  on  the 
trip  for  his  papers. 

Mr.  Robertson  is  married,  the  father 
.of  two  children. _ 

Tribune,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after 
an  absence  of  seven  months,  due  to  a 
serious  eye  and  nerve  trouble.  He  vis¬ 
ited  prominent  doctors  in  the  middle 
west  and  at  the  home  of  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Beck,  of  Center¬ 
ville,  Iowa.  Mr.  Beck  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Centerville  Daily 
lowegian  and  Citizen. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

SS.  WALLACE,  business  manager, 
•  Buffalo  Times,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  after  a  visit  to  Oklahoma  City. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TWO  STRIPS 


Here  are  two  strips,  picked  from  the  McNaught  list  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  : 

RUBE  GOLDBERG.  daUy. 

A  funny  strip  that  stayed  funny  when  the  world  went  sad,  and 
remains  funny  today,  tomorrow,  and  all  the  time. 

Goldberg  makes  ’em  laugh.  And  when  did  the  public  need  laughs 
more  them  today. 


Dixie  Dugan,  daily  strip  by  J.  P.  Me  Evoy  and  John  H.  Striebel. 

This  is  the  pretty  girl  strip  with  loads  of  human  interest.  Dixie  is 
a  girl  with  whom  your  readers  love  to  sympathize. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc* 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
President 


Sports  Page 
Headliner 


The 

FEG 

MURRAY 

Sports  Cartoons 

I^OMINATING  and  decorating 
l^some  of  the  greatest  sports  pages 
in  the  country,  the  FEG  MURRAY 
sports  cartoons  daily  prove  their 
power  to  pull  readers  and  to  hold 
them.  The  reproduction  above  of 
the  sports  page  of  The  New  York 
Sun  shows  the  commanding  position 
in  which  the  FEG  MURRAY 
cartoons  are  displayed  daily.  It 
is  a  position  that  they  have  held  for 
many  years  in  The  Sun's  sports 
makeup  as  an  intearal  part  of  a 
great  newspaper.  (The  Sun,  by  the 
way,  has  just  recently  renewed  ib 
conbact  for  the  FEG  MURRAY 
cartoons.) 

STARTED  on  the  sporb  page  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  Uie  FEG 
MURRAY  cartoons  atbacted  na¬ 
tional  attention,  and  it  was  through 
demand  of  other  newspapers  that 
their  national  syndication  was  begun. 
The  FEG  MURRAY  cartoons  have 
since  swept  the  country  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York.  Forceful, 
swift  in  action,  and  drawn  with  a 
vivid  sense  of  news  feature  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  FEG  MURRAY  car¬ 
toons  build  up  faithful  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  followings  of  sporb  fans. 

WITH  the  coming  of  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Los  Angeles,  there 
will  be  added  interest  in  the  FEG 
MURRAY  cartoons  as  FEG  will  be 
there  and  will  draw  highlight 
pictures  on  the  spot  —  Sporb  fans 
remember  FEG  MURRAY  as  an 
Olympic  sbr  himself  in  the  days 
when  the  games  were  held  in 
Antwerp.  He  was  holder  of  Ameri¬ 
can  records  in  both  high  and  low 
hurdles.  —  Famous  as  an  athlete, 
he  has  become  steadily  more  fam¬ 
ous  as  a  cartoonist.  His  cartoons 
constitute  the  headline  sporb  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  day.  —  For  terms  and 
samples,  please  write  to 


UNITED  FEATURES 

MONTE  BOURJAILY. 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PERSONAL 


{Continued  from  page  51) 


John  J.  Cremmen,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Boston  Evening  Ameriean  and  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser,  sailed  from  Boston  re¬ 
cently  for  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 

J.  J.  Purcell,  merchandising  counsel, 
\ew  York  Daily  News,  and  his  bride, 
the  former  Miss  Julia  E.  Bardwell,  re¬ 
turned  April  16,  from  a  honeymoon 
trip  to  Bermuda. 

George  Stephens,  manager  of  national 
advertising,  Asheville  (X.  C.)  Citizen 
and  the  Asheville  Times,  has  resigned 
to  become  publicity  director  for  Camp 
Sapphire  near  Brevard,  C.  His  po¬ 
sition  will  not  be  filled,  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  combined  with  the  local 
advertising  department. 

Phil  Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  department,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  De  Pauw  Uni¬ 
versity  alumni  association. 

Gladys  Van  Vrenken  recently  joined 
the  Deni'cr  (Colo.)  Graphic,  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Charles  V’anPatten,  formerly  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va  )  Ledger-Dispatch  adver¬ 
tising  department,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Star. 

Frank  Cooke,  Jr.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Norfolk  office  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  to  the 
Portsmouth  advertising  bureau. 

William  Pflederer,  formerly  with  the 
Sterling  (Colo.)  Advocate,  has  joined 
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the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

G.  O.  Davis,  advertising  manager. 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard,  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  Porterville  (Cal.) 
Recorder,  where  he  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Paul  Reed,  circulation  manager,  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche  Journal,  and 
Mrs.  Reed  are  parents  of  an  eight- 
pound  daughter.  She  has  been  named 
Paula. 

Albert  Shortsleeve,  formerly  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  has  joined  the  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard  advertising 
staff,  succeeding  James  Montgomery, 
resigned. 

E.  W.  Day,  office  manager.  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard,  has  returned 
from  a  visit  in  Southern  California. 


The  single  column  forty-two  line  r»te  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  116  per  week,  earns  as  tow  a  rate  on  a 
52'tlme  basis  as  any  other  sdiedule.  namely.  8168 
per  page:  105  half  page;  $88  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75e.  per  agate  line  one  time;  60c. 
per  agate  line  four  times. 

Situations  Wanted:  80c.  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40e.  per  agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to 
the  line). 

Subscription  rates :  By  mail  payable  In  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions  14  per  year; 
('anada  84.50;  Foreign  85. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business  Papers. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  a  certified  **A.B.C.*'  as  follows: 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WALTER  ADAMS,  managing 
editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Asheville  Times,  was  one  of 
a  party  of  Asheville  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders  escorted  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  tour  of  the  newly  completed  318- 
miles  scenic  tour  through  the  Great 
Smoky  National  Park  area. 

Conrad  N.  Church,  managing  editor 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  was  in 
Lansing,  April  1 1  attending  a  conference 
with  state  legislators  regarding  tax  re¬ 
lief  for  Oakland  County. 

Gardner  E.  Campbell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  IVake field  (Mass.)  Daily  Item,  has 
Ijeen  elected  a  member  of  the  school 
committee. 

Frank  F.  Flaherty,  feature  writer. 
Eureka  (Cal.)  Humboldt  Statuiard,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Humboldt 
Chapter  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

H.  L.  Richardson,  Toledo  Blade  police 
reporter,  was  called  to  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
last  week  where  his  father  is  seriously 
ill. 

Laurence  Beal,  sports  editor.  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Eureka  Com¬ 
mercial  Baseball  League. 

.Albert  Henneberger,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Herald  copy  desk,  is  substituting 
on  the  Boston  American  copy  desk. 

Harold  Young  and  Ray  Neumann. 
San  Antonio  Evening  News  reporters, 
wrote  the  one-act  play,  “Smoke,”  which 
recently  was  one  of  the  prize  winners 
in  a  play  tournament  held  by  the  city 
recreation  department.  Young,  who 
directed  the  play,  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  as  the  best  Individual  actor.  The 
play  itself  won  third  prize. 

Polly  Daffron,  feature  writer,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  covered 
the  conference  of  the  Women’s  Organi¬ 
zation  for  National  Prohibition  Reform 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  12. 

John  C.  Moffitt,  motion  picture  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  born,  April  6. 

E.  B.  Chapman,  editorial  writer,  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  State  Journal,  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  at  a  recent  school 
for  Kansas  health  officers  and  public 
health  nurses.  His  subject  was  “Health 
in  the  Day’s  News.” 

A.  L.  Banister,  sports  editor,  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times,  was  toastmaster 
at  a  banquet  given  Joe  Guyon,  new  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Asheville  baseball  team. 

Maud  Hart  Lovelace,  of  New  York, 
former  Minneapolis  newspaper  woman, 
and  author  of  four  novels,  is  visiting 
with  relatives  at  St.  Paul  and  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Jack  Turner,  formerly  with  the  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Post,  has  joined  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Kan.)  Post  as  city  editor. 

Wilton  Garrison,  sports  editor, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  of  $500  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  a  nationally  known  manu¬ 
facturing  concern. 

Joe  Cashman,  Boston  American,  and 
John  B.  Gilhooley,  Boston  Daily  Record, 
have  returned  from  the  South  where 
they  covered  the  spring  training  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  and  Braves  Baseball 
teams. 


John  A.  V'an  Mortell,  Medford 
(Muss.) Mercury  reporter,  was  severely 
injured  in  an  automobile  collision  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Manchester  hospital  suffering  from  che.st 
injuries  and  fractured  ribs. 

Stanley  Ziolkowski,  Toledo  Blade  re¬ 
porter,  returned  to  work  last  week  after 
being  confined  to  bed  more  than  four 
months  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident.  He  suffered  a  fractured  spine 
and  must  wear  a  partial  cast  for  a  year. 

Clark  B.  Cross,  city  editor,  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital,  has  been  given  a  leave 
of  absence  in  order  to  enter  the  Mayo 
clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.  Mark  Dun¬ 
lap  has  lieen  moved  from  the  state  desk 
to  the  city  desk  during  his  absence. 

George  Whittmore,  formerly  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

Frank  Lonergan,  former  assistant 
city  editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  has 
taken  a  similar  position  with  the  Buffalo 
Times. 

Carrie  Wooldridge,  reporter,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  resigned. 

Lyne  Price,  formerly  of  the  Toledo 
Times  staff,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee. 

Edward  Hartnett,  city  editor,  Buffalo 
Eveninn  News,  is  seriously  ill. 

Rex  H.  Lampman,  city  editor,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  News  before  that  paper’s 
purchase  by  the  Hollywood  Citizen,  and 
Mrs.  Lampman  ar^  parents  of  a 
daughter,  their  second  child.  Mr.  Lamp- 
man  now  is  assistant  editor  of  the  West¬ 
ern  sports  magazine,  Game  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Edna  R.  Coe,  reporter,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  addressed 
the  iixlustrial  department  of  the  Utica 
^'.W.C.A. 

Ernest  K.  Lindley,  of  the  staff.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  left  Albany  April 
16  with  Governor  Roosevelt  on  a  trip  to 
St.  Paul,  and  returned  with  him  this 
week. 

Gordon  Riley,  assistant  sports  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  who 
was  injured  when  a  car  in  which  he  was 
riding  on  the  Richmond- Washington 
highway  left  the  road,  is  back  at  his  desk. 

J.  Edward  Supple,  Boston  Globe 
correspondent  for  Chelsea  and  Revere, 
who  has  been  critically  ill,  is  back  on  the 
job  again. 

Emma  Bugbee,  of  the  staff.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  addressed  the  Press 
Board  of  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  April  20  on  journalism. 

(kirdon  Davis,  hotel  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  Times,  is  confined  to  his  home 
with  scarlet  fever. 

R.  D.  Maher,  Sunday  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  has  been  promoted  to 
city  editor.  He  is  filling  the  place  of 
Manton  L.  Marrs,  who  is  working  on 
special  assignments.  E.  D.  Burks,  special 
assignment  man,  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  assistant  city  editor  and  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 

Phil  Gibbs,  city  hall  reporter,  Toledo 
Blade,  and  Michael  Desmond,  Toledo 
News-Bee  city  hall  reporter,  returned 
last  week  from  a  trip  through  the  South. 
They  accompanied  Mayor  Addison  Q. 
Thacher  of  Toledo  on  a  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  relief  systems  for  the  needy. 

Wellington  G.  Jones,  sports  editor, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  is  con¬ 
ducting  the  marble  tournament  and  also 
covering  baseball  games. 

Arthur  A.  Peterson,  Toledo  Blade 
staff,  and  Mrs.  Peterson  are  parents  of 
a  son,  born  in  St.  Vincent’s  hospital, 
Toledo,  last  week. 

William  H.  Walsh,  city  editor.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican  does  the  an¬ 
nouncing  of  his  paper’s  news  broad¬ 
casts  everv  evening  at  11 :15  over  stations 
WBZ-WBZA. 

Tom  Brown,  Jr.,  news  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  and  W.  T. 
Maynor,  police  reporter,  Montgomery 
Journal,  covered  the  State  convention  of 
the  .\labama  charter.  Hotel  Greeters  of 
America,  at  Birmingham,  Fridav,  April 
22. 

Manton  L.  Marrs  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 


World  staff,  has  returned  from  Atoka, 
Okla.,  where  he  spent  several  days  mak¬ 
ing  an  investigation  of  the  state’s  par. 
chase  of  land  for  a  sub-prison.  The 
story  attacked  Governor  William  H. 
Murray  and  other  state  officials,  charg¬ 
ing  them  with  paying  an  excessive  price 
for  the  land. 

Kyle  Funderburk,  assistant  sporb 
editor,  Montgomery  (.\la.)  Advertistr 
won  the  recent  mithicipal  ping-popg’ 
tournament,  conducted  by  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Y.M.C.A. 

William  H.  Mylander,  Toledo  Bladt 
rewrite  man,  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Toledo  Kiwanis  club’s  bowling 
league  last  week. 

Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  si»rts  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  covered 
the  Montgomery-Selma  game  at  Selma, 
Ala.,  April  19,  the  opening  day  of  the 
Southeastern  League. 

Parke  O’Brien,  sports  editor,  Bostn 
Sunday  Advertiser,  is  confined  to  his 
home  by  illness. 

Osburn  Zuber,  associate  editor,  Btr- 
mingltam  (Ala.)  News,  and  Mrs.  Znher 
visited  his  parents  in  Montgomery  April 
17. 

Cecil  H.  C.  Horaday  is  conductii^ 
a  column,  “The  Caravan,”  in  the  Tallt- 
dega  (.Ala.)  Home. 

Jesse  Adams  recently  joined  the  Mon/- 
gomcry  (.Ala.)  Advertiser  staff,  as  a 
reporter. 

Jack  Gavin,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
American  and  Boston  Post,  and  recently 
of  New  York,  has  resigned  from  the 
Boston  Daily  Record  rewrite  staff. 

Will  J.  Powers,  Ilion  correspondent 
for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Prm,  has 
completed  25  years  of  service  with  his 
paper. 

Leonard  F.  Wilbur,  sports  assistant. 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 

played  in  the  recent  presentation  oi 
“Copy”  by  seven  young  men  of  Taher- 
nacle  Baptist  Church,  Utica. 

L.  .A.  Moore,  St.  Paul  Daily  Nms 
cameraman,  is  recovering  at  the  Vet¬ 
erans  hospital,  Minneapolis,  from  a 
serious  operation. 

William  Costello,  night  copy  desk. 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Florida. 

Bill  Cunningham,  sports  writer,  tht 
Boston  Post,  will  be  the  speaker  next 
week  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Boston 
Advertising  Club. 

Jane  Leslie  Kift,  garden  editor, 
Boston  Transcript,  broadcast  last  week 
over  station  WOR,  during  the  Oub 
Women’s  Hour,  sponsored  by  the  Ne» 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Woraeni 
Clubs. 

W.  A.  Whitcomb,  Boston  Globe  stai 
is  writing  a  special  column  of  goli 
gossip  under  the  heading  of  “Unplay¬ 
able  Lies.” 

Dennis  Lahey,  formerly  with  the 
Waterbury  American,  who  resigned  to 
join  the  fire  department,  was  recently 
promoted  from  lieutenant  to  fire  nm 
shal.  Lahey  still  writes  for  the  daily' 
under  the  by-line  of  “Tuppy  Wright 

Elizabeth  L.  Williams,  society  edhot 
Proindence  (R.  I.)  News-Tribune,^^ 
returned  to  her  desk  after  a  vaatiot 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Arthur  Brunner,  radio  news  broao; 
caster.  Providence  (R.  1.) 

Evening  Bulletin,  has  been  confined  tc 
his  home  by  sickness  for  the  past  t»'t 
weeks.  Victor  Smith  of  the  Jourw 
news  staff  is  conducting  the  broadcaS' 
in  his  absence. 

Thomas  A.  Langan,  rewrite,  has  wP 
transferred  from  the  staff  of  the 
dcnce  (R.  1.)  Evening  Bulletin  to  at 
Journal  night  staff.  , 

Max  Kohnopp,  Dayton  (0.) 
News  staff,  and  Jake  Frong,  spot^j 
editor,  Dayton  Journal,  are  members^ 
the  arrangements  committee 
district  convention  of  B’nai  B’rith 
in  Dayton  next  month. 

Steve  McGinnis,  assistant  sports  w; 
tor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post, 
the  game  between  Birmingham^ 
New  Orleans  at  New  Orleans  open® 
of  the  Southern  League  baseball 
son.  John  Putman,  sports  editor, 
ill. 
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Super 'Production  Units 

HAVE  BEEN  ORDERED 
BY  THE 


BALTIMORE  POST 
♦BOSTON  AMERICAN 
♦BOSTON  GLOBE 
BRONX  HOME  NEWS 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
♦CALGARY  HERALD 
♦CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
♦CINCINNATI  POST 
♦CLEVELAND  PRESS 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
CRITICA,  BUENOS  AIRES 
EL  MERCURIO,  SANTIAGO 
HARRISBURG  PATRIOT 
LA  PRENSA,  BUENOS  AIRES 

•REPEAT  ORDERS 


LOUISVILLE  COURIER  JOURNAL 
MONTREAL  STAR 

♦NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  8C  JOURNAL 
NEW  YORK  STAATS  HEROLD 
NEW  YORK  SUN 
♦NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 
OSAKA  MAINICHI 
SALEM  NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD  NEWS 
♦TOKIO  NICHI  NICHI 
♦TORONTO  EVENING  TELEGRAM 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
WASHINGTON  TIMES 
YONKERS  HERALD-STATESMAN 


SEE  THE  MINIATURE  PRESS  ROOM  INSTALLATIONS  OF 
THESE  PRESSES  IN  THE  ASTOR  GALLERY,  WALDORF- 
ASTORIA,  DURING  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION 

R.  HOE  &  CO.  INC. 


General  Offices 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

JOHN  R.  BEAL,  of  New  York,  has 
purchased  the  Athens  (Tenn.)  Mc- 
Minn  County  Herald  from  G.  H.  Paul, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  assumed 
charge  as  owner,  editor  and  publisher. 
He  recently  resigned  from  the  United 
Press  to  take  over  the  Herald. 

Lakewood  (OjIo.)  Sentinel  has  been 
purchased  by  L.  O.  M.  Lucero,  secretary 
of  the  El  Imparcial  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Colorado.  He  will  edit  a  Span¬ 
ish  newspaper  in  addition  to  the  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Jess  Parsons,  formerly  with  the 
Englewood  Monitor,  will  edit  the 
Sentinel  and  be  in  charge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department. 

Paonia  (Colo.)  Paonian  has  been 
leased  by  Clint  Oliver  from  H.  D.  Gar- 
ritson,  whose  health  has  been  failing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Conrath  of 
Ripley,  N.  Y.,  have  purchased  the 
Chautauqua  News,  a  weekly  published 
in  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  B.  C. 
Clarke  as  owner.  The  latter  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  assist  the  new  owners  for  some 
time. 

Ronald  Cockburn  recently  purchased 
a  half-interest  in  the  Carmel  (Cal.) 
Pine  Cone,  weekly.  Perry  Newberry, 
co-owner,  will  continue  as  editor,  and 
Cockburn  will  be  business  manager. 

J.  P.  Hall  has  bought  the  hal  (-inter¬ 
est  of  R.  A.  Rankin  in  the  Oroville 
((Tal.)  Press,  weekly. 

A.  J.  Dickson  has  sold  the  Glenwood 
Springs  (Colo.)  Post,  a  weekly,  to  Roy 
M.  Jackson,  ,\ztez,  N.  M.  publisher. 

Dan  Reason  of  Lansing,  formerly  of 
the  composing  room  force,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Stockbridge  (Mich.)  Brief - 
Sun,  a  weekly.  Mr.  Reason  will  become 
editor  and  publisher. 

G.  P.  Miller  of  Papillion,  Neb.,  has 
purchased  the  Springfield  (Neb.)  Moni¬ 
tor,  weekly,  from  James  C.  Miller. 

Luther  W.  Rood,  editor  of  the  Modoc 
County  Times  of  Alturas,  Cal.,  has 
leased  and  entered  into  a  contract  to 
purchase  the  newspaper  plant  of  which 
he  is  editor  for  C.  A.  Fitzpatrick  and 
R.  M.  Sloss.  Dennis  Whalen  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Times. 

Fred  Widner  has  purchased  the  Alma 
(Neb.)  Adz'ertiser,  weekly,  from  J. 
Harrison  Daniels. 

C.  H.  DePoy,  publisher.  Van  Buren 
(Ind.)  News-Eagle,  recently  purchased 
the  Upland  (Ind.)  Courier  from  A.  D. 
Feese  and  Son. 

Clark  and  J.  B.  Briggs,  formerly  of 
Springview,  Neb.,  recently  purchased 
the  Haigler  (Neb.)  News  from  Roy 
E.  Herberger. 

Glenrock  (Wyo.)  Independent  has 
been  purchased  by  W.  B.  Dobson  of 
Powell,  Wyo.,  from  Mrs.  Mina  Saxton. 
She  took  over  management  of  the  paper 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1930. 

Transyliania  Times,  of  Brevard, 
N.  C.,  has  been  purchased  by  C.  M. 
Douglas,  who  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  in  Brevard  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

A.  H.  Resch,  for  more  than  25  years 
with  newspapers  in  Sycamore,  Ill.,  and 
half  owner  of  the  Sycamore  True  Re¬ 
publican,  on  April  6  purchased  the  re¬ 
maining  half  interest  from  the  E.  1. 
Boies  estate.  The  True  Republican  is 
issued  twice  a  week  and  dates  back  to 
1857  when  as  a  weekly  it  was  founded 
by  O.  P.  Bassett  and  C.  W.  Waite. 

Portola  (Cal.)  Recorder  has  been 
sold  by  Philip  R.  Frank,  administrator 
of  the  late  W.  P.  Harrington  estate, 
to  W.  S.  Harrington  and  Stanley 
Bailey.  Harrington  is  the  son  of  the 
former  publisher. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  McCoy,  who  succeeded 
the  late  Hutton  Bellah,  as  publisher  of 
the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sentinel,  has  sold  the 
newspaper  to  Clyde  E.  Ely  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  The  transfer  was  effective  last 
week.  Ely  was  formerly  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  State 
Tribune. 

lone  (Cal.)  Echo,  weekly,  has  been 
sold  to  A.  E.  Pfremmer  by  W.  Yar- 


rington.  Pfremmer  was  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Morgan  Hills  (Cal.) 
Times,  which  he  sold  recently  to  J.  E. 
Tiedman. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

Eugene  M.  WATKINS,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Walsenburg  (Colo.) 
IVorld-lndepe^ent,  to  Miss  Gale  Mar¬ 
tin,  recently  at  Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Violet  Sue  Collisson,  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Collison,  to 
Vladimir  Serge  Veden  of  Jugo-Slavia, 
recently.  Mr.  Collison  is  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Joseph  Costa,  Jr.,  New  York  Daily 
News  photographer,  to  Miss  Marguerite 
E.  Macdonell,  of  Alexandria,  Ont., 
Canada,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Saturday, 
.\pril  16,  by  Father  J.  C.  Ryan,  of 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  church.  Richard 
Lee,  Daily  News  reporter,  was  best 
man. 

Myra  Adcock,  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Morning  Enterprise  society  editor,  to 
W'^illiam  Weston  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  in  Oregon  City  recently. 

Samuel  C.  Wilsey,  district  circulation 
manager,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obserrer-Dis- 
patch,  to  Miss  Alice  Grace  Kennedy. 
Observer-Dispatch  business  office,  April 
16,  in  the  gold  room  of  the  Hotel  Mar¬ 
tin,  Utica. 

Harry  Wilensky,  rewrite  man  and 
aviation  editor,  Atlanta  Journal,  to  Miss 
Nellie  Gershon,  also  of  Atlanta,  April 
18.  Following  the  ceremony  the  young 
couple  left  on  an  airplane  trip  to  New 
York. 

Miss  Ellen  Doane  Newell,  daughter 
of  William  S.  Newell,  president,  Bath, 
Me.,  Iron  Works  Corporation,  to  Paul 
Tiemer,  Scripps  -  Howard  Advertising 
Service,  at  the  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner,  New  York,  April  16. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Frank  lee  has  announced  plans 
for  a  weekly  at  Oakdale.  Cal.  W.  C. 
Black,  one-time  Nevada  publisher,  is  to 
be  editor. 

Pocahontas  (Ark.)  Randolph  County 
Democrat,  weeklv.  issued  its  first  edi¬ 
tion  April  7.  J.  W.  Case,  formerly  with 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
and  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  is  editor,  and  J.  C.  Higginbotham 
is  publisher.  Carson  Higginbotham  is 
associate  publi.sher. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Ben 
S.  Allen  Publishing  Company  of  Palo 
Alto.  Cal.,  were  recently  filed.  The 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000  and  10,000  shares  of  no  par  value. 
It  is  proposed  to  operate  the  Palo  Alto 
(Cal.)  Nert’s,  formerly  the  Menlo  Park 
S^ert's,  weekly,  and  the  I.os  Alto  (Cal.) 
Neu's  under  one  management.  Direc¬ 
tors  are  Ben  S.  Allen,  O.  S.  Oleson. 
Clifford  B.  Fames.  Ralph  Evans,  and 
A.  J.  Stebenne. 

Clifford  M.  Bond.  La  Porte,  Tex., 
recently  launched  through  his  News 
Publishing  Co.,  the  Baytoum  Nezvs, 
Pelly  Herald  and  Goose  Creek  Tribune, 
three  weeklies,  to  serve  the  Tri-Cities 
Area.  Fred  Hartman,  former  Baylor 
University  publicity  director,  is  in 
charge  and  Edgar  B.  Henderson,  ex¬ 
editor,  Pelly  Telegram,  is  his  assistant. 

Tupper  Lake  (N.  Y.)  Free  Press 
was  recently  started  by  (..awrence  P. 
Quinn,  who  will  be  publisher  and 
I.eonard  Hoffman  as  editor. 

Sharp  County  Messenger  has  been 
launch^  at  Evening  Shade.  Ark.,  by 
James  P.  Bristow.  The  new  paper  is 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the  Batesrille 
(Ark.)  Record. 

Alabama  City  Daily  Observer,  a  new 
tabloid,  recently  made  its  appearance. 
The  paper  will  cover  the  tri-cities  of 
Alabama  City,  Attalla  and  Gadsden. 
R.  E.  Cunnintrham  is  publisher;  Gordon 
H.  Gauss,  editor ;  J.  A.  Moore,  general 
manager,  and  Walter  H.  Groan,  super¬ 
intendent. 

Trade  Lanes,  a  new  weeklv  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  transportation,  ap¬ 
peared  in  Portland,  Ore.,  April  7.  under 
direction  of  the  Portland  Daily  Shipping 
News.  A.  W,  Howard  is  publisher. 


Law  Publishing  Company,  which  re¬ 
cently  received  a  charter,  will  start  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Law 
Journal,  April  26.  The  company  is 
capitalized  for  $10,000  and  the  incor¬ 
porators  are:  Dan  Hogan,  Frank  O. 
Eagin  and  C.  W.  Van  Eaton.  It  will 
be  edited  by  Eaton  and  Eagin. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Gordon  brown,  mail  editor  of 

the  Associated  Press  bureau,  To¬ 
peka,  Kan.,  has  spent  several  days  in 
Wichita,  working  for  one  of  the 
Wichita  bureau  men  who  is  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  J.  B.  Engle,  Topeka  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  taken  care  of  all  the  work  of 
the  bureau  during  Brown’s  absence. 

George  Sierer,  formerly  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  recently 
joined  the  .Associated  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau. 

Joseph  Miller,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Harrisburg  bureau,  was 
recently  appointed  Pennsylvania  A.  P. 
correspondent  in  Washin^on. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

WATERBURY  (CONN.)  SUN¬ 
DAY  REPUBLICAN,  April  24, 
and  the  IVaterbury  American,  April  25, 
special  16-page  tabloid  section  announc¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  new  headquarters 
of  the  Fulton  Markets. 

Wagoner  (Okla.)  Record-Democrat, 
special  community  sales  day  edition, 
April  7.  Jim  Biggerstaff  is  editor. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
•April  12,  two  pages,  second  annual 
theatrical  review. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  16- 
page  illustrated  golf  supplement,  April 
17,  edited  by  Heinie  Martin,  Herald 
sports  editor. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Lee  V.  MULNIX  was  elected  presi- 
dent  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  April  13.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  Kraai.  Other  officers  elected 
are  Frank  W.  Steketee,  vice-president. 


and  Wilson  Van  Hinkle,  secretary  and 
treasurer, 

SuwANEE  River  Press  Associatios 
held  its  monthly  meeting  in  Plant  City, 
Fla.,  April  15,  and  after  a  business 
meeting  members  were  the  guests  of 
Clayton  C  Codrington,  editor  of  the 
iMke  City  Reporter,  at  a  banquet.  The 
organization  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Tate  Powell,  editor,  Macclenney  Press, 
to  meet  in  Macclenny,  May  20. 

Milwaukee  Press  Club  recently 
awarded  honorary  memberships  to  Gen¬ 
eral  John  J.  Pershing  and  Daniel  W. 
Hoan,  mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

Tuolumne  County  (Cal.)  News¬ 
paper  Men's  Association  rece^ 
held  an  organization  meeting  as  dk 
guests  of  Thomas  Newport,  editor, 
Jamestown  (Cal.)  Mother  Lode  Mag¬ 
net. 

Once  A  Year,  annual  publication  of 
the  Milwaukee  Press  Club,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  annual  entertainment 
April  11. 

New  directors  elected  by  the  Gram 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Advertising  Cxiib 
April  8  were  Charles  M.  Hargrave,  of 
Herpolsheimer’s  department  store;  )W- 
Ham  Honecker,  of  the  Franklin  Fuel 
Company,  and  Fred  Van  Keuken,  of  the 
Colonial  Furniture  Company. 

SCHOOLS 

MISS  ELIZABETH  R.  HIGGINS 
and  Miss  Doris  W.  Potter, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have  been  elected 
managing  ^itor  and  copy  editor,  re¬ 
spectively  of  Campus  News,  under¬ 
graduate  semi-weekly  newspaper  at 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New 
Brunswick. 

Professor  Joseph  S.  Myers,  director, 
School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  returned  to  the 
campus  this  quarter  after  three  months' 
vacation  spent  in  Middletown,  0.,  and 
Atlantic  City.  He  is  writing  a  column 
on  current  events  for  the  Middletom 
(O.)  News-Signal,  of  which  his  son, 
E.  S.  Myers,  is  general  manager. 


DURING  THE 

A.  N.  R  A. 

CONVENTION 

Don’t  Fail  to  Visit  the 

►  STA-HI  EXHIBIT  ◄ 

Room  6-D,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

See  the  new  Sta-Hi  Autoformer,  an 
automatic  means  of  forming  and 
scorching  dry  mats. 

See  the  new  Beard  Shot  System,  an 
automatic  machine  and  feeding  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  metal  supply  on  line  cast¬ 
ing  machines. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  New 
York  News,  both  of  these  labor  and 
time-saving  devices  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  New  York  plant. 


STA-HI  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 
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All  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  Run  In  Other  Line  Composing  Machines 
INTERTYPE  CORPORATION.  360  FURMAN  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

^titi  Intertype  Vogue  Bold.  Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Boston  •  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Improved 
Intertype 
Wide  Tooth 
Matrix! 


Intertype  Engineers,  in  their  never  ceasing  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  work  of  improving  Printers'  Tools, 
have  now  evolved  an  Improved  Wide  Tooth 
Matrix  that  is  the  superior  of  its  predecessors. 


And  Now-the 
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CURIOUS  TANGLE  IN 
CANFIELD  WILL 

Second  end  Alleged  Later  Will  Filed 

For  Probate  In  Los  Angeles — 
Perrjr  Not  Satisfied  It  is 
Legal — Inquiry  Started 

What  purports  to  be  the  last  will  of 
Byron  H.  Canfield,  late  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  News¬ 
papers,  was  filed  for  probate  in  Los 
Angeles  April  IS.  It  is  dated  June  1, 
192S.  Last  week  the  existence  of  a  will 
naming  John  H.  Perry,  publisher  of  the 
Perry  Newspapers  and  proprietor  of 
the  American  Press  Association,  as  ex¬ 
ecutor,  and  dated  June  II,  1919,  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Perry.  A  hearing 
on  the  1928  will  was  set  for  May  2. 

In  the  will  filed  for  probate,  Mr.  Can- 
field  left  his  entire  estate,  to  his  two 
sisters.  Miss  Harriet  and  Miss  Alice 
Canfield,  except  for  bequests  of  $3,000 
each  to  two  secretaries,  according  to 
S.  S.  Hahn,  chief  counsel  of  the 
Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers,  and  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  Canfield  sisters.  The 
estate’s  value  is  said  to  be  between 
$1,000,000  and  $3,000,000.  No  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  Mr.  Canfield’s 
widow,  Jessica  Kingsland  Canfield, 
whom  he  married  18  months  ago. 

The  will  filed  for  probate  nominates 
Mrs.  Josephine  Scripps,  majority  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  News¬ 
papers,  as  executrix.  Mrs.  Scripps, 
according  to  Mr,  Hahn,  said  she  would 
rather  not  serve  since  her  home  is  in 
Seattle,  and  suggested  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Alice  Canfield  as  executrix. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
Mr.  Hahn  said,  it  was  the  wish  and  de¬ 
sire  of  Mr.  Canfield  that  his  holdings 
in  the  Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers  be 
sold  to  Mrs.  Scripps  “and  to  no  one 
else”  in  case  the  sisters  or  either  of 
them,  do  not  desire  to  remain  as  stock¬ 
holders. 

Dissension  over  the  administration  of 
this  will  seemed  likely  this  week.  It  is 
said  that  the  will  filed  for  probate  was 
unsigned,  and  was  a  carbon  copy  of  an 
original  document. 

Mr.  Hahn  told  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  representative  that  the  Canfield 
will  was  originally  filed  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  as  he  left  a  large  estate  in  Santa 
Barbara,  the  will  was  also  filed  in  that 
city. 

Asked  if  it  were  true  that  the  1928 
will  was  unsigned  Mr.  Hahn  said  it  was 
not  true.  Whether  or  not  the  will  filed 
was  the  one  he  referred  to  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

“The  will  was  signed  in  the  presence 
of  Ann  Murphy,  secretary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,”  he  said,  “and  she  signed  as 
witness.  She  is  coming  south  from 
Seattle  to  testify  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  will.” 

The  will  naming  Mr.  Perry  as  execu¬ 
tor  provides  that  the  estate  be  divided 
in  two  equal  parts,  the  first  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Lucy  Canfield,  the  testator’s 
mother,  and  following  her  death  to  her 
daughters,  Mr.  Canfield’s  sisters  named 
previously.  Mrs.  Canfield  died  several 
years  ago.  The  other  half  of  the 
property  was  bequeathed  to  “my  wife.” 
Mr.  Perry  was  named  sole  executor 
“to  serve  without  bond  or  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  court.” 

An  attorney  representing  Mr.  Perry 
was  in  Los  Angeles  this  week  confer¬ 
ring  with  Mr.  Hahn,  but  has  returned 
to  New  York.  Mr.  Perry  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  1928  will  is  legal,  and  will  only 
be  convinced  that  it  is  when  the  original 
document,  with  Mr.  Canfield’s  signa¬ 
ture.  is  produced. 

Mr.  Hahn  told  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  representative  that  under  Cali¬ 
fornia  law  the  earlier  will  has  no  stand¬ 
ing  whether  the  later  will  specifically 
says  so  or  not.  But  Mr.  Perry  con¬ 
tends  that  unless  a  later  signed  will  is 
produced  the  1919  will  is  valid.  His 
only  interest  in  the  matter,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  was  in  having  the 
estate  administered  as  Mr.  Canfield 
wished  it  If  a  later  signed  document 
is  produced,  he  said,  he  would  accept 
it  as  authentic. 


AGENCIES  WARNED  TO  CUT 
RADIO  TALK 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


stated  that  while  a  campaign  which  is 
thoroughly  tested  before  being  used  is 
obviously  more  desirable  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
jumping  to  conclusions  after  the  use  of 
various  test  methods.  These  methods, 
generally  accepted  by  psychologists,  have 
often  proved  wrong  in  actual  practice. 
A  combination  of  tests,  each  checking 
the  results  of  the  other,  should  be  used 
liefore  too  much  credence  is  put  in  their 
results,  he  stated. 

Walter  Hoving,  vice-president  and 
merchandise  manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  New  York,  told  another  session 
that  ten  years  from  now  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  address  a  con¬ 
vention  of  advertising  agencies  because 
there  will  be  no  advertising  agencies  in 
existence. 

“In  their  place  we  will  have  mer¬ 
chandising  agencies,”  he  said.  “These 
merchandising  agencies  will  have  de¬ 
partments  of  advertising.  They  will 
have  sales  promotion  departments.  They 
will  have  style  forecasting  departments. 
They  will  have  research  departments, 
as  many  of  you  now  have.  They  will 
have  departments  of  commercial  design¬ 
ing.  In  other  words,  they  will  be 
equipped  to  take  over  the  merchandis¬ 
ing,  both  creative  and  otherwise,  for  a 
manufacturer. 

“The  manufacturer  then  can  spend 
full  time  on  his  engineering  and  on  his 
efficiency,  and  the  complete  styling,  pro¬ 
moting,  advertising  and  designing  of 
the  goods  he  produces  will  be  done  by 
the  merchandising  agency. 

“I  know  that  some  of  you  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  along  these  lines.  The 
main  obstacle  has  b«n  the  manufac¬ 
turer  himself.  The  average  manufac¬ 
turer  refuses  to  face  the  fact  that  he 
has  no  business  to  fool  with  the  design¬ 
ing  and  styling  of  his  merchandise. 

“Creative  merchandising  will  of 
course  continue  in  retail  stores,  but  it 
will  not  become  a  designing  of  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
the  building  of  assortments  to  suit  the 
personalities  of  stores  and  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Floyd  Parsons,  associate  editor  of 
Adr'ertising  &  Selling,  listed  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  industrial  developments 
which  promises  to  create  whole  new 
fields  of  business  and  to  expand  exist¬ 
ing  businesses  tremendously. 

The  building  industry,  he  said,  held 
great  possibilities  for  ending  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Aeronautics,  radio,  television,  new 
uses  for  electronic  tubes,  the  plastic  in¬ 
dustry — all  these,  he  held,  offer  amazing 
possibilities.  He  cited  the  possible  use 
of  cotton,  stalks  and  all,  instead  of  wood 
pulp  in  paper  making. 

“All  these  are  out  of  the  egg  stage.” 
he  emphasized,  insisting  that  he  was 
limiting  himself  to  inventions  that  had 
been  actually  worked  out. 

The  speaker  predicted  a  shortage  of 
labor  when  business  picks  up.  Present 
doleful  opinions,  he  held,  are  typical  of 
those  always  held  near  the  end  of  the 
“periodic  nightmares”  that  each  nation 
suffers. 

“There  has  never  been  a  slow  recov¬ 
ery  after  a  perpendicular  drop.”  he 
added,  predicting  that  once  the  upturn 
is  reached  improvement  will  be  rapid. 


GUY  CRAMER 

Guy  Cramer,  56,  secretary  of  the 
West  Central  Association  and  former 
newspaperman,  died  April  15  of  skull 
injuries  suffered  when  he  fell  down  a 
stairway  in  the  city  hall,  Chicago.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-.American 
war,  Mr.  Cramer  went  to  Cuba  as  a 
war  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  Chicago  he  embarked  upon  a  stage 
career,  but  later  returned  to  journalism. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  was  sent  to  Norway  and 
Sweden  on  a  special  assignment.  Later 
he  went  to  New  York  and  worked  on 
the  New  York  Herald. 
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PRODUCT  I*  RIGHT 
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...and,  IF  you  use 

THE  STAR... 

you  have  NO  sales 
PROBLEM  In  the 
PEORIA  MARKET! 

Oeeause  PEORIA.... 

hasnH  yet  had  a  bank  failure! 

All  Peoria  banks  are  prosperous 
has  built  and  is  building  more  new  homes,  schools,  and 
other  pubic  buildings  than  almost  any  town  under  half-a- 
million  in  the  United  States! 

New  home  developments  dot  every  district  of  the  city — 
$5,000  homes,  $15,000  homes,  $25,000  homes,  $100,000 
homes — hundreds  of  homes!  Solidly  settled  sections,  many 
blocks  in  width  and  depth  which  were  truck  farms  before 
July  1,  1930 — other  truck  farms  which  will  be  solidly 
settled  sections  before  July  1,  1933. 

A  new  quarter-million  dollar  home  for  the  aged  has  just 
been  dedicated. 

September,  1931,  saw  the  opening  of  a  new  public  grade 
school,  the  second  opened  within  the  year. 

September,  1932,  will  see  the  opening  of  a  new  $675,000 
junior  high  school. 

A  new  public  golf  course,  the  second  18-hoIe  course  conn- 
pleted  in  two  years  will  be  ready  for  play  late  in  the 
summer  of  1932. 

A  $2,000,000  bridge  across  the  Illinois  nears  completion. 

A  $2,500,000  sewer  and  drainage  project  is  practically 
completed. 

A  $400,000  river  terminal  warehouse  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  several  months,  and  is  paying  a  profit  to  the  city. 
Employment  shows  a  further  gain  in  March,  1932.  For 
three  years  Peoria  has  been  one  of  the  best,  if  if  not  the 
best  industrial  city  in  the  United  States. 

aad  THE  STAR  is  Peoria’s 
hest^readf  HOME  paper  I 

Dozens  of  testimonials  prove  the  ability  of  Star 
advertising  and  of  Star  merchandising  service  to 
bring  results  at  a  better-than-average  profit  to  the 
advertiser!  Facts  and  figures  to  prove  this  statement 
are  on  file  in  the  Star  office. 

The  three  months  ending  March  31,  1932,  show  the 
following  lineage  totals,  according  to  Media  Records, 
Inc.: 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 


'The  STAR,  7  days . 356,909  lines 

Second  paper,  7  days . 303,656  lines 

The  STAR’S  lead .  53,253  lines 


Details  for  the  asking 

THE  PEORIA  STAR 

Evenings  Sunday  Mornings 

National  Representatives,  FRALICK  &  BATES,  Inc, 

Chiesco  New  York  Kansas  dtr 
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FOR 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
COMICS  ‘  MAGAZINES 


Unqualified  performance  at 

47,000  [IMPRESSIONS  PER  HOUR 


INKS 

NEWS  •  COMIC 
GRAVURE 
MAGAZINE 


After  exhaustive  analyses  of  publishers’  and  adver¬ 
tisers’  requirements,  a  comprehensive  ranjje  of  high 
speed  colors  in  bright,  pleasing  shades  has  been 
♦leveloped. 

In  these  colors,  perfect  balance  of  tone  and  strength 
is  achieved.  Hence,  when  printed  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  each  other,  the  resulting  tonal  harmony 
and  attention-compelling  value  will  he  at  a  maximum. 

These  Huber  Inks  are  now  being  used  successfully 
on  every  make  of  press;  their  performance — even 
while  run  at  speeds  up  to  47,000  impressions  per 
hour  on  spray  fountain  equipment — has  established 
a  new  and  higher  standard  in  the  printing  industry. 

J.  M.  HUBER,  INC. 

^«‘W  York,  N.  Y. 

Uo»lon  ChiraKo  Uei*  Moines  Si.  Louik 

Cleveland  Twin  Cities  Omaha  WashinKlnn 
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LARGE  OIL  COMPANIES  ADVERTISING 
AGGRESSIVELY  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 

Shell  Oil,  Texas  Company  and  Standard  of  California  All  Using 
Large  Space  for  Gasoline  Copy — Conservation 
Measure  Inspires  Political  Copy 


Newspaper  advertising  by  oil 
companies  is  expected  to  set  a 
post-prosperity  season  record  this  quar¬ 
ter  in  California,  if  not  in  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast  area,  as  the  result  of  new 
releases  of  copy  on  the  part  of  some 
major  companies,  together  with  the 
continuance  of  programs  by  others. 

Start  of  an  extensive  drive  by  the 
Shell  Oil  Company  and  a  wide  broad¬ 
cast  of  copy  by  the  Texas  Company 
are  latest  developments  in  this  field  of 
advertising.  In  addition,  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil  is  releasing  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Meanwhile,  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  California  continues  to  be  a 
consistent  user  of  newspaper  space, 
while  the  Union  Oil  Company  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  campaign  begun  early  this 
year  into  even  larger  size  releases. 

Newspapers  of  60  cities  in  California, 
Oregon,  VVashington,  Arizona  and  Utah 
are  carrying  the  Shell  schedule  which 
opened  in  mid-April.  In  addition,  four 
Hawaiian  newspapers  are  being  used, 
three  in  Honolulu  and  one  in  Hilo. 

The  Shell  Company  also  is  using 
about  700  billlwards,  300  of  which  are 
illuminated,  announces  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Shell  advertising 
agency. 

Extra  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  extensive  Shell  pm- 
paign  since  1929  except  for  the  utilizing 
of  a  partial  newspaper  list  in  January 
of  1930  and  for  some  one  column  space 
used  last  year  by  Shell  Service,  Inc. 
Existing  radio  programs  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  but  not  expanded,  it  is  under¬ 
stood. 

Initial  Shell  releases  stressed  the 
Shell  Motor  Oil,  emphasizing  a  com¬ 
parison  of  this  oil  with  the  so-called 
"luxury”  oils.  It  was  stated  that  other 
copy  w  ill  include  all  present  Shell  prod¬ 
ucts  and  possibly  introduce  new  ones 
to  be  announced  later.  The  campaign, 
representing  what  the  Thompson  agency 
describes  as  ‘‘a  return  to  aggressive 
advertising  tactics,”  will  run  for  at  least 
three  months,  it  was  learned. 

The  Texas  Company  announced  its 
new  “Super-Octane  Gasoline,  Texaco 
Fire  Chief.”  in  a  newspaper  broadside 
seven  columns  by  20  inches  per  release. 
Copy  is  being  handled  by  the  Hanff- 
Metzger  agency  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
Texas  Company  has  not  used  much 
newspaper  space  until  recently,  concen¬ 
trating  mainly  on  the  distribution  of 
maps  through  its  stations  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

Union  Oil  Company's  latest  copy  on 
its  “New  Union  76,  today’s  greatest 
energy  gasoline,”  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  of  its  major  schedule  in  a  six 
columns  by  18  inch  size.  This  copy  is 
released  through  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan. 

Quaker  States  Motor  Oil  is  using  40 
California  newspapers  and  also  appears 
in  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  in  a 
consistent  campaign  stressing  its  prod¬ 
uct,  it  is  announced  by  Emil  Brisacher 
&  Staff,  advertising  engineers.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  copy  is  four  columns  by  16 
inches. 

Meanwhile  regular  releases  continue 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  an  organization  using  practically 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the  five  states 
of  California,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Nevada  and  Arizona.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company,  always  a  large  advertiser, 
has  l)een  one  of  the  most  consistent 
among  the  gasoline  companies  on  the 
coast  since  the  1929  business  crash. 
Large  size  copy  has  appeared  at  least 
once  a  month  since  January,  1931. 

Recent  Standard  Oil  releases  have 
stressed  Zerolene,  a  motor  oil,  and 
“Octane  Gasoline,”  using  half-page 
copy.  Standard  is  continuing  to  use 
color  whenever  possible,  presenting 


.some  of  its  copy  in  red,  black  and  white 
or  else  in  varied  colors  in  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  sections  in  addition  to  regular  black 
and  white  copy. 

Supplementary  Standard  copy  later 
this  year  will  stress  Wax  (jlo,  a  floor 
I)olishing  product,  and  Oronite,  a  fly 
spray  or  insecticide,  it  was  learned. 
This  copy  likewise  will  go  to  practi¬ 
cally  all  Coast  dailies,  it  is  understoc^. 
The  Standard  Company  also  uses  radio, 
but  for  years  has  barred  billboards  and 
is  a  consistent  advocate  of  banning  this 
form  of  advertising  in  a  belief  that  the 
posters  mar  the  motorists’  pleasure. 

Occasional  use  of  copy  by  other  firms, 
such  as  Signal  Service,  Inc.,  distribu¬ 
tors  of  Purr-Pull  gasoline,  is  adding  to 
the  increase  in  linage  devoted  to  the 
products  of  oil  companies. 

Meanwhile,  an  “oil  conservation” 
measure  by  Will  Sharkey,  state  senator 
and  publisher  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Gazette  of  Martinez,  Cal.,  already  has 
drawn  a  broadside  of  political  adver¬ 
tising  in  California.  This  copy,  believed 
the  first  of  a  series,  protested  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  measure  on  the  ground  of  dis¬ 
crimination  against  smaller  interests. 

EXHIBIT  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

Prof.  Herrold  Heads  Group  Arrang¬ 
ing  Chicago  Advertising  Show 

Lloyd  Herrold,  professor  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Northwestern  University,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  1932  contest  and  exhibit 
of  newspaper  advertising,  Basil  Church, 
Council  chairman,  announced  this  week. 
The  opening  date  has  been  changed  from 
May  19  to  Maj'  26. 

Members  of  Prof.  Herrold’s  commit¬ 
tee  are: 

Harold  Essex,  Chicago  Daily  Times; 
Paul  Watkins,  Chicago  Daily  Xcu's; 
J.  M.  C.  Pease,  Chicago  American; 
Fred  Shafer,  Chicago  Tribune;  E.  G. 
Lewinski,  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner;  A.  Torsell,  Chicago  Evening  Post ; 
H.  C.  Curran,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce;  James  M.  Easton,  Northern 
Trust  Company.  Nancy  Naghton, 
Mitchell  Faust,  Dickson  &  Wieland; 
Arthur  T.  Lewis,  Johnson  Reed  & 
Co.;  Howard  A.  Jones,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan;  Harris  Frazier,  Bauer  &  Black; 
John  K.  Laird,  Western  Company;  and 
E.  G.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Bundscho,  Inc. 


TUCKER  A  COLONEL 

Ernest  Tucker,  political  writer,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  received  a  commission 
as  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
William  H.  (Alfalfa  Bill)  Murray  of 
Oklahoma  last  week.  A  few  weeks 
previously  he  had  accompanied  the  gov¬ 
ernor  on  a  speaking  tour  in  Kansas. 
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LIBEL  CAUSES  PROTESTED 

Columbus  Daily  Files  Petition  In 
“Milk  Crusade”  Case 

Improper  joinder  of  causes  of  action 
by  Moores  &  Ross,  Inc.,  and  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Milk  Co.  in  their  suits  against  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  its  publishers 
and  editors,  each  for  $1,000,000  for 
alleged  libel,  was  charged  in  common 
pleas  court  in  Columbus  April  9  by 
Edward  C.  Turner,  former  attorney 
general,  representing  the  Dispatch  Print¬ 
ing  Company. 

His  contention  came  in  motions  filed 
to  the  two  actions  instituted  by  the 
milk  distributing  companies  following  a 
“milk  crusade.” 

The  companies’  petitions  attempt  to 
maintain  actions  for  conspiracy  to  libel 
and  for  libel.  Turner  contended  the 
two  cannot  be  united  in  a  single 
action. 


OWNERS’  GROUP  HITSl 
ADVERTISING  HLMS  I 


Tri-State  Group  Heart  Paraiuoail 
Stress  Value  of  Advertising 
at  Recent  Convention  ^ 
In  Memphis 


Advertising  in  newsreels  and  featui** 
movies  was  denounced  by  the  .Motiogl 
Picture  Theatre  Owners’  Association  of  1 
Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  it  1 
the  recent  convention  in  Memphis.  I 

Resolutions  scoring  such  advertising  * 
were  passed. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
was  a  speech  by  Paul  Wilson,  of  Para¬ 
mount.  He  recommended  advertising 
for  the  improvement  of  the  theatre 
business. 

“Theatre-going  is  a  luxury,  just  as 
chewing  gum  and  Coca-Cola  are,”  he 
said.  “But  people  are  chewing  as  much 
gum  and  drinking  as  much  Coco-Coli 
now  as  they  ever  did.  Why?  Became 
Wrigley  and  Coca-Cola  met  depressim  ■ 
l)y  increasing  their  advertising. 

“We  have  a  selfish  interest  in  thia. 
The  film  business  depends  on  success  at 
the  box  office.  But  no  matter  how  good 
a  product  we  give  you,  it  will  help  yon 
and  us  only  so  far  as  you  tell  event  \ 
person  in  your  area  about  it  throi^  i 
advertising.  All  your  economies,  which  ’ 
are  essential  now,  must  be  made  in  some 
field  other  than  that.” 

George  Morris,  president  and  editor 
of  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  j 
Evening  Appeal,  also  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers. 

“Business  revival  will  come  out  of  li 
the  energy,  enterprise  and  genius  of  the  .£ 
individual,”  he  said.  “You  must  create  1 
lietter  conditions,  not  await  them.”  d 


MARKS  107th  YEAR 

The  LcRoy  (N.  Y.)  Gazette-News, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  celebrated  its  107th 
year  of  consecutive  publication  this 
week. 


Newspapers  thdt  have  come  <down  through  the  years. 


During  the  War  Days  of  1812 
New  Haven  Greeted  the  First  ‘‘Register’ 


Another  Booster 
for  Wood 


Established 
in  1812 


NFORMING  Southern  New  England  of 
stirring  victories  of  America’s  little  navy 
of  1H13.  and  Andrew  Jackson's  great  land 
victory  at  New  Orleans,  were  “big  news’’ 
jobs  in  the  early  life  of  the  Columbian 
Register. 

Hiivlng  learned  that  ‘the  first  hundred 
years  are  the  hardest’,  this  paper — now  New 
Haven  Register— continues  to  forge  ahead 
serving  its  ever-widening  circle  of  readers. 

Among  the  early  users  of  Wood  Dry  Mats, 
this  paper  finds  them  today  dependable  aids 
to  speedy  and  efficient  mechanical  production. 
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Harris-SeYbold-Potler  Web  Gravure  Press  recently  installed  in  the  new  plant 

of  the  Boston  Herold-Troveler  Corporation 


90  7o  of  all  Gravure  Equipment  in  America 
is  of  Harris-Seybold-Potter  manufacture 


The  Harris  Gravure  press  is  built  in 
standard  units  making  it  possible  to 
add  units  as  wanted  •  Presses  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  smooth  in  operation,  and 
vibration  is  unknown, due  to  balanced 
construction  and  rigidity  •  The  same 
tlegree  of  workmanship  enters  into  the 
building  of  Harris  Gravure  presses— 
web  and  sheet  feed — that  has  given 
Harris-Seybold-Potter  dominance  in 
all  fields  of  printing  press  manufac¬ 
ture.  Folders  and  flardeliveries  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  fit  individual  needs  •  Low 
cost  of  operation  is  due  to  the  simplic¬ 
ity  and  continuity  of  operation.  Harris 
Gravure  engineers  will  make  surveys 
and  formal  recommendations  for 
your  requirements  without  obligation. 


^IRAVURE  equipment  manufac- 
tured  by  Harris-Seybold-Potter 
predominates  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  1 
in  the  leading  plants  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada*  Harris  Web 
Gravure  presses  are  used  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
mail  order  catalogues,  pamphlets,etc., 
in  both  monotone  and  color.  These 
presses  are  built  in  two  standard 
types— light  duty  in  sizes  up  to  and 
including  66"  width  of  web — heavy 
duty  in  sizes  from  66"  and  up  with 
variables  •  Harris  Gravure  presses 
embody  the  latest  improvements  in 
design  and  manufacture,  thereby  as¬ 
suring  production  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  without  sacrifice  of  quality. 


Harrit-StyMd’PaUer  Double  News  Folder 


Hcnris-SeYbold-Potter  Grcnnara  Press 
inotodlalions  include: 


ALCO  GRAVURE.  INC. 

NEO  GRAVURE  COMPANY 
ART  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY 
CANADIAN  GRAVURE  COMPANY.  LTD. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  A  ELECTROTYPERS.  LTD. 
MANZ  ROTOGRAVURE  COMPANY 
ROTOPRINT.  INC.,  and  many  others 


HARRIS  •  SEYBOLD  •  POTTER 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER  CO..  General  Offices:  1385  Union  Trust  Bldq..  Qevelond.Ohio 
Sales  Offsets:  New  York,  461  Eighth  Avenue  •  San  Francisco,  555  Howard  Street  •  Chicago, 
343  South  Dearborn  Street  •  Dayton,  813  Washington  Street  •  F<rc/«r/>i.' Cleveland  and  Dayton 
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TEXAS  DAILY  MARKS 
90th  ANNIVERSARY 

Leader*  In  Newspaper  Field  Felici¬ 
tate  Galveaton  News — Started 
When  State  Was  a 
Republic 


INDIANA  ALUMNI  MEET 


The  Gah’eston  Daily  News,  Texas’ 
oldest  newspaper,  celebrated  its  90th 
birthday  April  11.  No  special  edition 
was  issued  and  the  observance  merely 
took  the  form  of  a  page  one  ^itorial 
and  history  of  the  paper  which  was 
established  when  Texas  was  a  Republic, 
and  the  publication  of -a  score  or  more 
telegrams  and  letters  from  prominent 
publishers  throughout  the  country. 

Governor  Ross  S.  Sterling  sent  his 
best  wishes  from  Austin.  One  of  the 
prized  felicitations  came  from  the  Dallas 
News  which,  as  it  termed  itself,  is  the 
“first-born  and  only  child  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  News.”  George  B.  Dealey, 
presiint  of  the  Belo  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Dallas  News  and  Journal, 
started  his  newspaper  career  as  office 
boy  for  the  Galveston  News.  Mr. 
Dealey  also  sent  his  congratulations. 

W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  is  president,  Louis 
C.  Elbert  is  vice-president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Silas  B.  Ragsdale  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  News  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the  Galveston 
News  as  well  as  the  Galveston  Tribune, 
afternoon  daily. 

Among  others  who  sent  their  con¬ 
gratulations  were:  Frank  B.  Noyes  of 
the  Washington  Star  and  president  of 
the  Associated  Press ;  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
Neu’  York  Times;  Harry  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association;  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribtme;  Joseph  Pultizer,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Clark  Howell, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  and  George  B. 
I^ngan,  Kansas  City  Star. 

George  H.  French  was  the  first  editor 
of  the  News  when  it  was  published  as 
a  four-page  paper  dating  from  April  11, 
1842.  It  changed  hands  frequently  in 
the  first  few  years  but  it  retained  the 
same  plant  and  the  same  name  until 
Willard  Richardson,  an  ambitious  young 
man  from  South  Carolina,  took  it  over 
about  1844,  and  guided  it  through  an¬ 
nexation,  secession  and  the  civil  war. 
During  the  civil  war  Richardson  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  Houston,  and  in  1865  he  was 
joined  by  young  Col.  A.  H.  Belo,  who 
succeeded  to  the  paper’s  ownership 
when  Richardson  died  in  1875. 

Under  Col.  Belo’s  management  the 
News  became  the  leading  newspaper 
in  the  Southwest,  maintaining  cor¬ 
respondents  in  key  cities  of  the  state 
and  nation,  building  the  first  newspaper 
plant  in  its  section  and  utilizing  the  new 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  for 
news  coverage.  In  1885  the  Belo  com¬ 
pany  established  the  Dallas  News  and 
published  both  papers  simultaneously. 
Col.  Belo  died  in  1901. 

In  1923  the  Galveston  News  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  and  asso¬ 
ciates  of  Galveston  from  the  Belo  in¬ 
terests.  Three  years  later  the  News 
bought  the  Galveston  Tribune. 

Department  heads  of  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  are :  Mr.  Elbert,  pub¬ 
lisher;  A.  C.  Becker,  office  manager; 
August  Weber,  circulation  manager; 
W.  R.  Roberts,  advertising  manager. 

Air.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor ;  E.  L. 
Wall,_editor,  the  News;  J.  W.  Jockusch, 
Jj-.  city  editor,  the  News;  G.  A.  Seel, 
city  editor,  the  Tribune. 

.  Joe  Mellina,  general  foreman  compos¬ 
ing  room;  James  T.  Prendergast,  as¬ 
sistant  foreman;  John  J.  A.  Haglund, 
w  department ;  C.  C. 

Washburn,  pressroom  foreman ;  William 
Kagone,  foreman  job  department. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Group  Hears  Charles 
E.  Snyder 

Charles  E.  Snyder,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Drovers’  Journal  and 
national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  fraternity,  said 
in  an  address  in  Indianapolis  April  14 
that  ‘‘all  the  talent  we  in  the  newspaper 
field  possess  is  needed  today  to  combat 
a  governmental  trend  that,  unchecked, 
may  lead  to  governmental  ruin.” 

Mr.  Snyder  addressed  the  annual 
Founders’  Day  dinner  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  alumni  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
The  organization  was  founded  April  17, 
1909,  at  De  Pauw  University.  Two  of 
the  ten  founders  were  present  They 
were  Eugene  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
Lebanon  Reporter  and  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  Leroy  H.  Millikan,  agent 
for  the  Board  of  State  Charities  in 
Indiana. 

Eugene  J.  Cadou  of  International 
News  Service  was  elected  president  of 
the  alumni,  succeeding  Donald  D.  Hoover 
of  the  Indianapolis  News.  Russell  E. 
Campbell  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  was 
elected  vice-president  and  Orien  W. 
Fifer,  Jr.,  of  the  News  was  elected 
.secretary.  Prof.  J.  Douglas  Perry  of 
the  Butler  University  department  of 
journalism  was  re-elected  treasurer. 


During  the  day  James  J.  Patchell, 
editor  of  the  Union  City  Times,  was  in¬ 
itiated  by  the  Butler  chapter  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  member. 

More  than  one  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended.  Mayor  Reginald  H.  Sullivan 
was  a  guest  of  honor.  Among  those 
from  outside  Indianapolis  were  Edwin 
V.  O’ Neel,  publisher  of  the  Hagerstown 
lixponent,  and  a  former  national  presi¬ 
dent  ;  E.  Gerald  Bowman  of  the  Clinton 
Clintonian,  and  members  of  active  chap¬ 
ters  at  De  Pauw,  Purdue  and  Indiana 
universities. 


GUNMEN  INVADE  PLANT 


MINNESOTA  A.  P.  MEETS 

Harry  Rasmussen,  publisher  of  the 
Austin  (Minn.)  Herald,  was  elected 
president  of  the  .Associated  Press  in 
Minnesota  to  succeed  James  G.  Early, 
manager  of  the  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une,  at  a  conference  in  Minneapolis, 
■April  16.  State  Senator  Victor  E. 
Lawson  of  the  Willmar  Tribune  was 
elected  vice-president.  The  fall  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Mankato. 


Destroy  Entire  Edition  of  Chicago 
Neighborhood  Paper 

Invading  the  plant  of  the  (Tapitol 
Press,  three  Chicago  gunmen  terrorized 
the  printers  early  Saturday,  April  9, 
wrecked  the  presses  and  carried  off  the 
entire  edition  of  a  neighborhood  news¬ 
paper,  the  Chicago  Globe. 

George  Florey,  editor,  told  police 
that  he  suspects  the  attack  was  a  result 
of  political  articles  appearing  in  his 
paper  and  the  fact  that  the  edition  car¬ 
ried  an  advertisement  opposing  State 
Representative  Michael  Ruddy  on  the 
grounds  of  his  alleged  gangland  affili¬ 
ations. 


INSTALLS  ENGRAVING  PLANT 

A  complete  photographic  and  engrav¬ 
ing  department  has  been  installed  by  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil.  Gun- 
nard  F.  Lijcquist  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  both  departments. 


NEW  ROBBERY  “RACKET” 

Reading  newspaper  death  notices  and 
robbing  homes  of  bereaved  families 
while  they  are  attending  funeral  serv¬ 
ices  has  been  brought  to  light  as  the 
newest  “racket”  in  New  Orleans.  An 
accused  “funeral  thief,”  Philip  Ship- 
man,  29,  was  found  guilty  of  robbery 
charges  in  connection  with  the  theft  of 
jewelry  from  the  home  of  a  woman 
while  she  was  attending  her  husband’s 
funeral.  Police  said  he  admitted  read¬ 
ing  death  notices  in  newspapers  to  find 
out  when  the  families  would  be  away. 


daily  aids  merchants 

The  Watcrville  (Me.)  Sentinel,  April 
4  s^nsored  a  trade  revival  sale  for  the 
werchant.s  of  the  city.  The  daily  ob- 
.William  Leader,  formerly  with 
ne  Fairchild  Publications  of  New  York 
0  conduct  the  event  in  conjunction  with 
•he  merchants. 


MERSEY 

Newsprint 

Quality  and  Service 
Tried  and  Proven 
By  the  New  York  Dailies 


MERSEY  PAPER  COMPANY,  Limited 

MILLS  AT  LIVERPOOL,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  CANADA 

W.  H.  BELL — New  York  Representative — 50  East  42nd  Street 
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^  comparatively  few  people  probably 

'T^TJTQ  'DT7T~'ATT  f  noted,  into  a  well-worded,  convincing 

A  JLIAO  X\.C>  a  xxAA^  W  \_/A\.A^A>/  piece  of  (I  almost  wrote  "quality”; 

A  Synopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to  ♦ 

Newspaper  Executives  H  completed  a  study  of 

_  1-  hardware  distribution  in  the  (julf 

R  U/IIIIAR4  Mc-icrkKi  TATT  Southwest,  the  Department  of  Com- 

pj-  •  ,  . ..  merce  reports  that  95  per  cent  of  city 

Editorial  Director,  Retail  Ledger  Publication*  stores  of  this  type  in  the  section  pre- 

AS  pointed  out  in  this  column  in  moting  accuracy  and  truth  in  advertising  ferred  to  use  newspaper  advertising, 

February,  in  commenting  uoon  ad-  and  fair  comnetition.  while  73  per  cent  of  the  town  stores  and 


February,  in  commenting  upon  ad-  and  fair  competition.  while  73  per  cent  ot  the  town  stores  and 

dresses  delivered  at  the  annual  conven-  .^s  stated  in  the  introduction ;  “These  neighborhood  hardware 

tion  of  the  National  Retail  IJry  Goods  standards  are  based  on  legal  decisions,  stores  use  it. 


.Association,  “the  handling  of  gtxxls  of  laws,  rulings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  "l^aily  newspapers,  the  Uepartment  s 
better  quality  may  be  counted  upon  to  mission,  etc.,  and  on  investigation  which  report  states,  “are  generally  used  by  the 
be  one  of  the  things  to  which  leading  determined  each  standard  to  be  a  rea-  l^rge  downtown  hardware  stores  in  the 
stores  throughout  the  country  will  de-  sonably  attainable  maximum  of  desira-  larger  cities,  stores  in  a  position  to 
vote  a  considerable  amount  of  atten-  bility.  They  are  ‘practised’  standards,  as  benefit  by  placing  their  story  before  a 
tion  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.”  distinguished  from  theoretical  standards,  large  number  of  people.  Single  neigh- 
This  pl'ediction  has  been  amply  verified  They  do  not  unduly  burden  or  restrict  borhood  and  suburban  stores  cannot  af- 
by  developments  of  the  past  few  weeks  business.  On  the  contrary,  during  a  ten-  ford  space  in  a  paper  of  city-wide^  cir- 
— notably  the  emphasis  upon  Quality  year  period  of  practical  application,  they  culation.  However,  in  at  least  two  cities, 
(with  a  capital  “Q”)  made  bv  P.  have  been  found  to  produce  valuable  cooperative  groups  of  neighborhood 
O’Connor,  president  of  the  X.R.D.G.A.,  results  in  building  public  confidence  in  hardware  dealers  are  advertising^  suc- 
and  report^  here  two  weeks  ago  and  advertising.  .  .  .”  cessfully  in  the  daily  paper.  .  .  .  Xews- 

the  formation  of  the  Xational  Quality  Included  are  recommended  standards  papers  in  the  smaller  towns,  where 
Maintenance  League,  with  a  list  of  man-  w’ith  respect  to  comparative  prices,  ma-  w-eekly  or  semi-weekly  publication  is 
ufacturer -directors  as  long  as  your  arm.  terials,  statements,  sub-standards,  sec-  common  practice,  appear  to  be  profitable 
W  ith  respect  to  the  latter.  Gene  onds,  “not -on-sale”  and  bait  advertising,  builders  of  business  for  the  local  hard- 
.Ackerman,  fellow-alumnus  of  the  ranges  of  sizes  and  colors,  standards  of  w'are  merchants.  Use  of  such  papers  by 
Washington  corps  of  correspondents  practice  for  20  different  merchandise  fhc  hardware  trade  is  apparently  grow- 
and  now  vice-president  of  the  Julius  groups  and  the  “fair  practice  code  for  >tig.”  *  ♦  ♦ 

P'orstmann  Corporation,  writes  me :  advertising  and  selling.”  Copies  of  this  ■»  m  OST  anv  store  would  be  interested 


“Daily  newspapers,”  the  Department's 


P'orstmann  Corporation,  writes  me:  advertising  and  selling.”  Copies  of  this 
“We  are  endeavoring  to  start  a  gener.il  Guide,  the  only  book  of  its  kind  avail- 


[  OST  any  store  would  be  interested 
L  in  the  details  of  a  sales-promotion 


publicity  and  educational  campaign  able,  may  be  obtained  (at  a  cost  of  $1  at  a  cost  of  $1,800  a  year, 

which  will  cooperate  with  the  efforts  of  each)  through  the  Boston  Better  Busi-  brings  in  $72  000  in  extra  sales  to  a 


retailers  to  raise  the  standard  of  quality 
in  merchandise  and  also  to  take  a  few 


ness  Bureau,  80  Summer  street.  I  know 


brings  in  $72,000  in  extra  sales  to  a 
medium-sized  department  store.  It’s  one 


in  merchandise  and  ^so  to  take  a  few  of  no  better  basis  for  a  newspaper’s  of  those  proven  sales  ideas  that  makes 

of  the  bigger  and  better  plush  words  own  standards  of  advertising  practice—  the  visit  of  the  advertising  solicitor  a 

out  of  the  advertising  which  is  promo.-  and  no  better  alibi  in  the  event  of  trou-  pleasure  instead  of  a  matter  of  business 

mg  indifferent  merchandise.  ble  with  advertisers— than  this  booklet,  routine.  I  can’t  outline  the  idea  here 

The  Idea,  as  an  idea,  is  an  excel  en  *  *  * 

I  the  Xew  York  Herald  Trib-  glad  to  send  details  if  you  wish  to  have 

that  the  buying  public  has  had  a  tre-  VV  nHntin.r  a  book  idverti.em.nt  Vhem  *  *  : 

mendous  amount  of  indifferent  mer- 


ttne  printing  a  book  advertisement  them. 


menuous  amomu  oi  mui.ierem  li.er-  apologizing  for  it  the  next 

chandise  foist^  u^n  it  under  the  guise  Lor^  ^ 

running  an  adver- 


r  sir  ii«  •  »♦  r>  ..  .I.  /  a  1  diiu  u  UK.  1  dv  lui  a  i  uiiiiiiiK  duvci- 

of  falling  prices.  But  the  fact  also  j^e  priceless  headline  now  .i.ue..  may  wc  saieiy 

remains  that,  with  the  possible  exception  ..t-.  .r  Ond.  ”  mrrertinn.  adverti.sing  bixlget? 

of  “service,”  “quality”  is  one  of  the  of  advertising  are  becom^  .Amos  Parrish  says :  “In  our  opinion,  it 

izziest  words  in  the  English  language  ^ore  intriguing  ^  depends  on  what  you  have  to  sav. 

a  word  which  lends  itself  to  an  im-  event  you  missed  the  Lord  &  anything  important  to 

ession  rather  than  iierm.tting  of  a  correction,  it  read:  “Through  a  advertis.ng-.f  you  re  not 

^ar-cut  definition.  mechanical  error,  an  adverti.sement  of  your  values-if  you  are  not  posi- 

Qualitv,  blares  one  big  metropolitan  i  o  i _ ’ .  ur  u  i  •  .u  \t  tive  vour  goods  are  marketl  at  a  price 

X  .he  .hot  one  rid "  "  s 'SS  ITr;'*,' 

ochal  discoverv,  is  in  fashion  again :  i„,i:  _ a  ..,«ii  .ul  wantable — ^you  can  save  an  awful  lot  of 

;.m.,ire  did  dress  both  thrifty  and  well  in  the  - - 


IX  answer  to  the  frequently  repeated 
question,  “How  much  may  we  safely 


f^zzi^r^ords  i}r‘;h^Ei;^iir'ia;;;iuag; 


— a  word  which  lends  itself  to  an  im- 


mnre  intriguing. 

In  the  event  you  missed  the  Lord  & 


•  Ai_  At.  _ ‘aa*  —  r  cvciii  vuu  iiii^>cu  iiic  i-aji  u 

pression  rather  than  iierm.tting  of  a  correction,  it  read:  “Through 

A  L*  ^A_  nr.Vf'in  mcchaiiical  error,  an  advertisement  ' 

Quality,  blares  one  big  metro,wl.ta  j  ^  .j.  published  in  the  .V^ 

^  ■  T  ^  nn  JL^in  "  >  7«’«.c/yesterday,  read:  ‘It  is  ea 

epochal  discovery,  is  .n_  fashion  again  !  .  md  well  in  .1 


epochal  discovery, ‘‘is  in  fashion  //,r,//v’ and  well  in  the  «bl^you  can  save  an  awful  lot  of 

A  es?  And  when,  one  might  inquire,  did  ,  .  „  advertising  money.  In  fact,  why  say 

it  go  out  of  .fashion^  “Only  Quality  els7 to  d^ess^ttf^^^^^^  anything ?  Most  of  the  poor  advertising 

merchandise  will  be  found  here,  is  the  ,,  .  ,7  .  .  »  q-ivinr*  HnHeet  we’ve  ever  seen  has  been  poor  for  one 

headline  of  another  promotion,  while  ci  ^  ^  rea.son — it  didn’t  have  anything  impor- 

still  another  store  plays  the  slightly  dif-  ‘  „  i  i  i-i  taut  to  say.” 

ferent  theme  song:  “We’ve  searched  the  {"lird  Id  e^^*ement  that’s  not  a  bad  clipping  to  file 

world  for  these  Quality  lines.”  (Note  ^  away  in  the  wallet  for  future  use. 

that  in  each  case  the  upper-case  “Q”  is  ^  "'f?’  ‘T’  u  _ — 

1  ..  ..„„A  \  was  just  too  bad.  Dont  waste  time  look-  _ 

*  u  Lke  the  nnhlie  verv  loiiir  •’’R  Fr  such  mistakes  regularly,  but  ALDRICH  RETURNS 

to  get  good  and  sick  o*f  “Qualitv”  jus^  looking  for,  and  finding,  L.  E.  Aldrich,  Chicano  Daily  \cws 

as  it  was  more  than  slighTly  nauseated  both  thrift  and  style  at  Urd  &  Taylor."  treasurer,  returned  this  w^eek  from  a 

Hows  that  for  turning  a  slip,  which  vacation  at  rrench  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 


by  constant  claims  of  “Superlative  Ser¬ 
vice”  and  “Stupenduous  Values.”  Xo. 
quality  is  one  of  those  things  that  has 
to  be  proven,  rather  than  asserted — that 
has  to  be  attained  by  long  continued  ef¬ 
fort,  instead  of  being  introduced  into 
stock  over-night.  Because  of  this  and 
also  because  of  the  fact  that  stores  gen¬ 
erally  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  break¬ 
ing  out  into  a  “quality  rash.”  it  might 
be  well  to  try  to  soft-p^al  at  least  some 
of  the  quality  claims  that  api^r  to  be 
headed  for  big-type  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  in  stores  with  an  anything-but- 
quality  background.  It’s  a  task  that  calls 
for  diplomacy,  but  it’s  also  one  that’s  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  retail  world 
of  ours. 

A  *  A 

WH.AT  do  the  leading  departments 
of  department  stores  sell  during 
May,  in  percentages  of  the  year’s  sales? 
Vv'hat  lines  run  heavy  during  this  month 
and  which  ones  run  light?  .An  analysis 
of  the  May  sales  of  a  large  number  of 
stores  will  be  forwarded  upon  request. 


CHEERS  and  congratulations!  .At 
last,  the  Xational  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  51  local  B.B.B.’s  has  seen 
fit  to  put  down  on  paper,  in  black  and 
white,  a  “Guide  for  Retail  Store  Adver¬ 
tising,”  containing  a  complete  compila¬ 
tion  of  standards  and  definitions  for  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  demonstrating  t’ne 
ways  and  means  of  maintaining  and  pro- 


GO-GETTERS  OF  THE  ADVERTISING  STAFF 


-me  EMPORIUM  JUST  PUT 
IN  A  SMART  WINOOUJ 
DISPLAY  OF  SUMMER.  ; 
CLOTHES.  -niEy  umuT 
US  To  OIVE  THEM  A 
PICTURE  AHO  STORV  on 

IT. 


VHELL.MEd. 

wHATt  -me 
beoD  vroRO  A  I 
OH  APVeRTlSIH&U  / 


THAT  REMINDS  ME!  THE 

orano  leader,  has 
remodeled  the  sixth 

FLOOR  POR  A  CtARDEN 
DISPLAY.  CAN  wt  GIVE 

them  a 


^-INE  HoeETTE  a 

;  SEAUT/ SALON  E 
\  HAS,  MAVED.  '  t 
CANT  Wt  ONE  \ 
,  THEM  AN  ITEM  oN 
L  THE  Society  PA&e? 


UITTLC 
PIECE 
.  AEOUT  IT? 


IHERES  A  HtuT 
manager,  at  THE 
uiRLkmore  shoe 

SHOP.  IT  MIOMT 
HELP  TE  RilN  A 
PICTURE  AND  A 
UTTLE  WXITE-UP 
OH  THIS  fellow. 


Specially  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Ray  Barnes. 


GIVES  TIPS  ON  SALES 
IN  NEGRO  FIELD 

Department  of  Commerce  SpecialUt 

Discusses  Best  Advertising  Ap. 
peals — Don’t  “Talk  Down” 

He  Advises 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April^  18.- 
.•\dvertisements  which  depict  Xegrots 
as  comedians  or  which  jxirtray  them  as 
occupying  menial  or  subservient  posi¬ 
tions  arouse  resentment  in  many  of  thdr 
race  and  have  a  definite  tendency  to  be 
ineffective  among  colored  buyers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  Jackson,  business 
specialist  of  the*  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  Jackson  pointed  out  to  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  Xegro  market  frequently 
is  overlooked,  consciously  or  unconsci¬ 
ously,  by  sales  managers  in  search  of 
new  fields.  If  the  Negro  field  is  to  be 
cultivated,  however,  Mr.  Jackson  said, 
advertisers  should  bear  in  mind  a  few 
facts  which  have  been  proved  by  actual 
surveys  among  urban  Xegroes  of  the 
south. 

“The  Xegro  responds  to  advertise¬ 
ments  in  much  the  same  manner  as  his 
white  brother,”  said  Mr.  Jackson,  “though 
there  are  some  things  he  does  not  like. 

“Definite  tests  made  with  Xegroes, 
both  male  and  female,  have  shown 
adverse  reaction  to  advertisements  of 
this  nature,  though  the  intention  was 
not  to  offend,  but  merely  to  amuse.  For 
example,  the  Xegro  resents  advertise¬ 
ments  embodying  ante-bellum  ideas,  such 
as  the  old  mammy  working  for  her 
w'hite  mistress  or  old  ‘Uncle  Ebon’  being 
sub.servient  to  his  master. 

“They  do  not  like  representations  of 
Xegroes  performing  menial  tasks  and 
they  do  not  relish  pictures  which  portray 
white  persons  in  positions  sujierior  to 
Xegroes.  For  example,  if  a  diKtor  is 
shown  ministering  to  his  patients,  they 
do  not  like  to  see  a  white  doctor,  how¬ 
ever  kindly  he  may  appear,  attending 
colored  patients.  There  are  competent 
colored  doctors  and  the  Xegro  believes 
they  should  be  ‘given  a  break.’ 

“The  best  advice  to  manufacturers 
considering  advertising  in  Xegro  news¬ 
papers  is  to  ‘be  natural.’  Address  your 
colored  customers  in  the  same  language 
you  would  use  for  white  customers.  Do 
not  attempt  to  ‘talk  down’  to  them  and 
do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  use 
‘nigger  talk’  in  your  advertisements. 

“It  has  been  found  that  advertise¬ 
ments  of  cosmetics,  for  instance,  apjieal 
to  colored  buyers  if  photographs  of 
colored  women  are  used.  Why  shouldn't 
they  be  more  interested  if  they  believe 
a  certain  preparation  is  used  by  women 
of  their  own  race  than  if  they  are  told 
merely  that  .some  Hollywooel  .star  uses 
it  ?”  _ 

LYNCH  ON  TRIP 

Denis  Tilden  Lynch,  of  the  reporter- 
ial  staff.  New  York  Herald  TribiM, 
returned  .■Xpril  16,  from  a  ten-day  trip 
to  Boston  and  Washington,  and  left  at 
midnight  the  .same  day  for  Chicago  and 
a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  on  a  special  assignment. 
Before  leaving  New  York  he  attended 
the  George  Burdick  dinner  for  Tribune 
old-timers,  where  he  conveyed  the  per¬ 
sonal  regrets  of  a  former  night  citv 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  “Jake’ 
Powers,  now  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 
.^mong  other  friends  he  saw  in  Boston 
were  Ed  Sullivan,  city  editor.  Record, 
and  John  Cutler,  night  editor.  Tran¬ 
script.  In  Washington  he  met  Jim  Doyle 
of  the  Buffalo  Express  and  Hans  Chris¬ 
tian  .Adamson,  formerly  with  him  in  the 
.•Mbany  bureau  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
now  aide  to  F.  Trubee  Davi.son.  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  war  in  charge  of  avia¬ 
tion. 

52.PAGE  FRIDAY  ISSUE 

Its  largest  week-day  edition  in  a  Ion? 
time  was  printed  hy  the  San 
Light  Friday,  April  15,  containing  5. 
pages.  Two  department  stores  had  spe¬ 
cial  .sections  and  a  new  jewelry  store 
took  four  pages. 
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How  fast  it  slips  away 


WHEN  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  IS 
NOT  MATCHED  TO  THE  PRESS 


POWER  supply  available — power  rates — available  floor  space — 
maintenance — production  speed — these  and  a  host  of  others  are 
the  factors  that  should  guide  your  choice  of  exactly  the  right  electric 
equipment  for  your  presses.  Anything  less  than  careful  consideration 
of  any  one  will  send  the  dollars  slipping  through  your  fingers. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  General  Electric  printing-equipment  special¬ 
ists  to  scan  every  factor  that  enters  the  choice  of  a  drive  for  your 
particular  location  and  conditions.  It  is  their  obligation  to  include 
complete  consideration  in  the  proposals  they  submit.  This  is  the 
measure  of  their  cooperation. 

General  Electric  can  supply  propositions  complete  in  every  detail  on 
every  type  of  high-speed  press  drive:  alternating-current — direct- 
current — variable-voltage — and  unit-motor.  Your  choice  will  be  made 
efficiently  and  wisely  in  full  recognition  of  the  advantages  and 
limitations  of  each  system. 

Why  not  avail  yourself  of  our  complete  engineering  facilities? 
Regardless  of  the  General  Electric  drive  system  you  select,  the 
result  will  be  years  of  satisfaction  promoted  by  dependable,  modern 
equipment. 

For  complete  information,  address  your  nearest  G-E  office,  or 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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TWO 


LINOTYPE 

For  Display  and  Text 


Another  Great  Forward  Step  in 
Linotype  Flexibility 


1886 

First  commercial  composing  macliine 
(Blower  tv|)c) 


1890 

First  machine  with  inclined  removable 
magazine  (many  still  in  use) 


1898 


First  two-letter  machine 


1903 

First  two-magazine  “mixer” 


1900 

First  machine  with  light-weight  front- 
removable  magazine 


1911 

First  three-magazine  machine  with  unit 
construction 


1911 

First  four-magazine  “mixer” 


1914 

First  machine  with  auxiliary  magazine 


1918 


First  display  machine 


1924 

First  “mixer”  with  standard  interchange¬ 
able  magazines 


1932  Linotype  com¬ 
bines  the  range  of  all  machines  in  the  Two-in- 
One  Linotype  for  text  and  display. 

On  the  Two-in-One  Linotype  both  the  ^ 
standard  90-channel  text  magazine  and  the 
standard  72-channel  display  magazine  can  be 
used  in  any  combination  desired,  and  for  still 
greater  display  range  it  is  available  with  wide 
auxiliary  magazines  which  accommodate  full 
width  36  point  and  condensed  faces  up  to  60 
point.  All  magazines  are  interchangeable  with 
those  of  other  Linotypes. 

TheTwo-in-One  Linotype  comes  equipped 
with  the  new  Linolite  magazines,  made  of  a 
special  alloy  which  is  as  durable  as  brass  but 
very  much  lighter— 22  pounds  less  on  a  full- 
length,  90-channel  magazine. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 


Linotype  Scotch  and  Bodoni  Fomily 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Repretentativea  in  tkm  PrincipaU  Citiea  of  the  World 


I 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  B 
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Four  Combinations 
of  Main  Magazines 


For  hU 

straight  matter 
three  J)()-eliaiiiU‘l 
maga/ines 


For  display 
and  text 
one  72-and 
two  90-ehannel 
inaga/ines 


r  or  more 
display  variety 
two  72-and 
one  9()-ehannel 
magazines 


For  all  display 
three  72-channcl 
magazines 


Brooklyn,  new  york 


r  ‘ 

i  ■ 

ir 

) 

I 
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ARMS  PARLEY  IGNORES  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Petitions  from  Groups  Representing  More  Than  100,000,000  Persons  Fail  to  Influence  Official 
Delegates  From  Pre-Determined  Course — Press  Officers  Explain  Each  Nation’s  Stand 


Geneva.  Switzerland,  April 

11 — Does  Public  Opinion  Count? 
The  question  has  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  so  far  as  national  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  is  concerned,  many  times. 
But  whether  or  not  international  public 
opinion  can  be  mobilized  sufficiently  to 
influence  effectively  international  nego¬ 
tiations.  and  especially  the  VVWld  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference,  is  still  debatable. 
At  the  present  moment,  after  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Geneva  conference  has 
been  concluded,  it  would  appear  that 
Public  Opinion  has  proved  futile  so  far 
as  directing  the  trend  the  conference  is 
to  take.  Seven  weeks  of  preliminary 
negotiations  on  the  limitation  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  have  passed.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  words  have  been 
spoken,  “for  home  consumption,”  from 
the  platforms  of  Geneva;  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  signatures  on  petitions  cir¬ 
culated  in  50  countries  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  delegates  assembled.  Yet 
to  the  casual  observer  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  deviation  from  the  course 
originally  mapped  out  by  “military, 
naval  and  political  experts”  for  the  con¬ 
ference  to  follow. 

That  “Public  Opinion”  has  been 
marshalled  and  that  it  strongly  favors 
positive  disarmament,  and  not  stabiliza¬ 
tion  or  limitation  of  armaments,  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  never 
before  in  history  has  there  been  such 
a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
“public”  on  a  world-wide  scale  as  has 
bwn  witnessed  at  Geneva  in  regard  to 
proposed  disarmament.  The  pressure 
still  continues,  and  may  even  become 
more  forceful  as  the  conference  pro¬ 
gresses.  Spokesmen  of  almost  every 
strata  of  society  have  appeared  before 
the  plenary  sessions,  an  entire  day  hav¬ 
ing  been  set  aside  by  the  conference  to 
hear  them. 

While  this  so-called  Public  Opinion 
has  been  striving  to  influence  the  course 
of  the  conference,  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  official  delegates  of  the  55  nations 
participating,  the  delegations  and  gov¬ 
ernments  they  represent  have  not  been 
idle.  Perhaps  a  score  of  the  delegations 
have  official  Press  Bureaus,  manned 
by  skilled  publicists,  whose  job  it  is 
to  enlist  the  public  opinion  of  their 
respective  countries  behind  the  policies 
they  advocate  or  behind  the  bloc  of 
delegations  holding  identical  views  on 
disarmament. 

For  example  the  French,  Jugoslav, 
Roumanian  and  Polish  press  representa¬ 
tives  work  together  with  the  Japanese 
battery  of  nine  press  experts  to  “put 
over”  their  theories  on  the  hundreds  of 
newspaper  writers,  correspondents  and 
publicists  in  Geneva  for  the  big  show. 

The  Japanese,  comparatively  new¬ 
comers  in  international  diplomacy,  have 
three  press  officers  each  for  the  naval, 
army  and  political  groups  which  form 
their  top-heavy  delegation.  If  a  corre¬ 
spondent  wishes  enlightenment  upon  the 
Manchurian  controversy  there  is  a  for¬ 
eign  office  man  to  explain  why  Man¬ 
churia  is  a  “life  or  death”  issue  for 
Japan ;  if  he  seeks  information  as  to  the 
military  situation  or  the  naval  program 
of  Japan,  either  in  regard  to  .Shanghai 
or  disarmament,  other  “spokesmen”  are 
at  his  service. 

The  Chinese,  in  a  less  spectacular 
way,  as  effectively  give  their  side  to 
the  foreign  correspondents,  who  thus 
far  have  needed  little  convincing  to 
give  Nanking  the  “break.” 

.Attached  to  the  .American  delegation 
is  Robert  Thompson  Pell,  of  the  Paris 
Embassy,  a  veteran  of  many  inter¬ 
national  conferences  where  \Vashing- 
ton’s  representatives  found  it  desirable 
to  give  American  corresjKJiidents  the 
right  slant  on  the  story. 

For  the  British  Sir  .Arthur  Willert, 
formerly  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  is  on  the  job — a 
counter  foil  to  M.  Aubert  and  M. 
Briere  of  the  French  delegation. 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 
Geneva  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Fascists  have  Guido  Rocco,  an 
experienced  ex-journalist  who  now  car¬ 
ries  the  title  of  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  as  liaison  with  the  newspapermen. 
His  corps  of  assistants  rank  second,  in 
number,  only  to  the  Japanese.  Since 
the  Italian  press  is  strictly  censored, 
Rocco  and  his  colleagues  have  ample 
time  to  devote  to  the  representatives  of 
for'“ign  newspapers. 

Being  in  Geneva  chiefly  for  propa- 


petitions  have  come  from  116  organiza¬ 
tions  representing  more  than  100,000,000 
people  more  than  18  years  of  age ;  from 
commercial  and  Rotary  clubs.  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  student  groups,  religious 
societies  and  from  thousands  of  private 
individuals — in  fact  from  every  country 
and  clime.  Such  a  flood  of  appeals, 
petitions,  prayers  and  demands  has  never 
before  deluged  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  in  (ieiieva. 


U.  S.  Senator  Claude  Swanson  of  the 
.American  Disarmament  Delegation 

(left)  tells  Albin  E.  Johnson,  Geneva 
correspondent  of  Editor  &  Pi'bi.isher, 
what  he  thinks  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
conflict. 

ganda  purposes,  the  Russians  are  not 
overlooking  the  press.  Constantin 
Gumansky,  formerly  a  Tass  Agency 
man,  now  heads  the  Foreign  Office  Press 
Bureau,  while  Karl  Radek,  prince  of 
all  Communist  propagandists,  past  and 
present,  and  a  director  of  Izzvstia,  the 
official  Moscow  mouthpiece,  is  at  the 
service  of  his  confreres  from  other 
lands.  In  fact,  every  Russian  journalist 
“covering”  the  Geneva  conference,  is 
an  unofficial  spokesman  of  Moscow  and 
ready  to  convince  his  bourgeoise- 
capitalist  colleagues. 

The  German  and  Spanish  delegations 
likewise  have  their  press  liaisons.  Dr. 
Drechsler  of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
and  Senor  Edouardo  Danis,  attached  to 
Foreign  Minister  Luis  de  Zulueta,  hold¬ 
ing  these  positions  for  their  respective 
governments. 

That  the  popular  appeal  for  dis¬ 
armament  is  universal  in  character  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  petitions 
come  from  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
without  distinction  to  color,  race  or 
creed.  Among  the  documents,  which 
form  an  exhibit  that  (Kcupies  one  entire 
side  of  the  huge  lobby  of  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Hall,  are  found  Christian, 
Buddhist,  Jewish,  Mohammedan.  Con- 
fucian — in  fact  petitions  from  followers 
of  every  prominent  religion.  Telegrams 
from  107  different  branch  organizations 
of  the  Republican  Combattants  of 
France  lie  side  by  side  with  similar 
appeals  from  German  veterans’  organi¬ 
zations. 

.Another  petition  represents  500,000 
members  of  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Public  Employes  of  15  European 
countries — ex-allies  and  ex-enemies  alike. 

A  declaration  from  the  International 
Conference  of  Associations  of  Dis¬ 
abled  .Soldiers  and  ex-Service  Men, 
speaks  not  only  on  behalf  of  3,500,000 
living  war  derelicts  and  war  veterans 
but  also  for  “an  equal  number  of  our 
dead  comrades.”  The  petition  shares  a 
corner  with  the  appeal  of  an  unidentified 
group  of  women  who  declare  that 
“unless  men  discontinue  making  arma¬ 
ments  which  cause  death  women  will 
discontinue  to  give  life." 

Altogether,  according  to  .Arthur  Hen¬ 
derson,  president  of  the  conference. 


Karl  Radek  (left)  of  Izvestia,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Soviet  Russia’s  leading  journalist, 
and  Constantin  Oumansky,  formerly  of 
Tass  and  now  chief  of  the  Moscow 
Press  Bureau,  photographed  at  the 
Disarmament  Conference. 

In  the  mobilization  of  this  Public 
Opinion,  various  vehicles  have  been 
used.  Newspapers,  which  Senor  Sal¬ 
vador  Madariaga,  Spanish,  ex-ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Washington,  charged  were  “not 
particularly  interested  in  disarmament" 
have  played  an  important  part  in  sev¬ 
eral  countries.  In  Holland  the  Algemcen 
Handelsblad  of  Amsterdam,  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Holland  except  the  Communist 
Press,  obtained  2,438,908  signatures  to 
a  petition  calling  upon  the  conference 
to  “take  steps,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
which  will  lead  to  disarmament  of  all 
nations.”  The  Xeu’S-Chronielc  of  Lon¬ 
don  alone  obtained  544,152  of  the 
2,150,576  signatures  affixed  to  petitions 
circulated  by  the  Women’s  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  in  Great  Britain. 

Ambassador  Hugh  Gibson,  head  of 
the  American  delegation,  submitted  at 
one  time  130  petitions  which  had  reached 
him  from  the  United  States.  They  came 
from  women’s  clubs,  church  organiza¬ 
tions,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  even  such 
widely  diversified  groups  as  the  “Rosi- 
crucian  Fellowship”  of  Oceanside,  Cal. ; 
the  “League  of  Women  Voters”  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga. ;  the  ‘  ‘Arria  Huntington 
Foundation”  of  1,900  young  people  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  the  “Women’s  Mite 
Missionary  Society  of  the  African  M.  E. 
Church,”  of  Philadelphia ;  the  "Heck- 
scher  Guild  of  the  Authors’  League  of 
America,”  of  New  York;  “Twenty-five 
high  school  students”  of  Bennington, 
V’t. ;  the  “Farmers’  Institute”  of  Salem, 
O. ;  the  “Jewish  Women’s  Organization 
of  100,000”  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
“Twenty-thousand  Members  of  Women’s 
Clubs”  of  Cleveland.  O. ;  etc.,  etc.  The 
petitions  represented  24  different  states. 

Perusal  of  the  appeals  pouring  into 
Geneva  indicates  that  it  is  not  only  the 
so-called  “masses”  who  are  interested 
in  advancing  world  peace.  Fifty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  German  Reichstag  signed 
one  petition ;  Edouard  Herriot,  cx- 
premier  of  France  and  an  imposing 
list  of  senators  and  deputies  headed 
another;  Sir  John  Monash,  with  112,000 
of  the  .Australian  soldiers  he  commanded 
in  France  sent  another.  From  the 


Benedictine  and  Franciscan  Orders  of 
monks  and  nuns  came  several  plejj 
while  4,031  women  of  Lagos,  West 
Africa,  many  of  whom  unable  to  read 
or  write  placed  an  X  in  place  of  their 
signature  appealed  “to  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  and  call  themselves  Christians"  to 
abolish  war.  One  Swiss  enthusiast, 
having  pledged  himself  to  get  3.000  sig¬ 
natures,  turned  in  more  than  10,0()0; 
the  Church  of  Scotland  sent  in  189,5(1 

Besides  these  petitions  the  Disarm¬ 
ament  Conference  has  before  it  many 
resolutions  passed  by  such  bodies  as 
the  International  Parliamentary  Union, 
the  International  Chamber  of  Coinmera, 
the  Minorities’  Congress.  Manufacturers 
Groups,  and  others  who  advocate  dis¬ 
armament  for  economic,  financial  and 
isolitical  rather  than  exclusively  humani¬ 
tarian  reasons.  War  and  its  after- 
math  is  considered  by  these  groups  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  social  unrest 
and  economic  and  industrial  depressions. 

In  sizing  up  the  situation  from  a 
propaganda  standpoint  many  glaring  in¬ 
consistencies  are  apparent.  For  example, 
the  Parisian  press  plainly  does  not  re¬ 
flect  the  sentiment  of  France.  Almost 
without  exception  it  is  chauvinistic  and 
hostile  while  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France  one  finds  the  masses 
of  people  anything  but  militaristic,  and 
as  a  whole  deeply  interested  in  world 
peace.  The  newspapers  of  the  French 
capital,  however,  have  often  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  venal  and  nearly  always 
mouth  the  views  of  Quai  d’Orsay,  and 
certain  political  factions  or  the  arm¬ 
aments  interests,  which  own  or  control 
quite  a  few  of  them.  The  late  .Aristide 
Briand,  shortly  before  his  death,  chided 
the  French  newspapermen  who  were 
“covering”  the  League  Council  for 
“selling  out”  so  cheaply  to  the  Japanese 
viewpoint  in  regard  to  Manchuria. 
Though  comparatively  small,  the  mili¬ 
tarist  group  in  France  is  very  powerful. 
The  coming  elections  may  change  things, 
especially  since  the  German  people  have 
repudiated  Hitlerism,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

In  Italy,  with  its  population  of  more 
than  40,()()0,0()0,  only  6,612  people  were 
“allowed”  to  sign  petitions  which  reached 
the  Disarmament  Conference.  And 
even  in  these  few  dcKuments  anything 
w'hich  indicated  that  war  was  dis¬ 
reputable,  was  stricken  out.  Italians  at 
home  are  evidently  not  permitted  to 
know  what  Mussolini’s  spokesmen  at 
Geneva  are  saying. 

The  radio  has  been  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
regard  to  the  disarmament  pourparlers. 
Two  American  broadcasting  systems^ 
the  N.B.C.  and  Columbia,  with  VVil- 
liam  Hard  and  Frederick  William  Wik 
announcing,  have  kept  the  United  States 
informed  on  developments.  The  British 
Broadcasting  System,  Swiss  stations 
and  German  Systems  also  have  been 
on  the  air  regularly.  The  .American 
announcers,  particularly,  utilized  the  big 
international  figures — Tardieu,  Bruning. 
Grand!,  Gibson,  Sato,  Dr.  A'en  and 
others — on  their  programs.  Maxim 
Litvinoff,  Russian  foreign  minister,  is 
the  only  statesman  in  Geneva  who  is 
radio-shy.  He  absolutely  refuses  to  talk 
to  the  United  States  so  long  as  \\asn- 
ington  refuses  to  have  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Moscow. 

“.After  all.”  says  Litvinoff.  “if  the 
.American  people  do  not  want  their  gov¬ 
ernment  to  have  dealings  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government,  they  certainly  do  not 
want  to  hear  me." 

Although  it  is  painfully  clear  that 
“Public  Opinion”  has  not  visibly  innU" 

cnced  the  action  of  the  Disarmainent 
Ctvnference  thus  far,  tlie  various  coi^ 
mittees  having  decided  to  follow  the 
path  blazed  by  the  notorious  P'''P?rV 
tory  Disarmament  Commission  which 
for  seven  years  wrangled  over  "hogs, 
fogs  and  bogs,”  there  are  those  who 
believe  it  will  eventually  make  itsd* 
felt. 
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next  January  when  the  wage  scale  is 
opened.” 

From  a  paper  in  a  city  of  from  175,- 
000  to  200,000  came  the  following  de¬ 
tailed  reply : 


tioned  other  methods  of  cutting  costs,  but  made  savings  in  that  department  “For  many  years  we  have  had  almost 
Some  are  holding  telephone  and  tele-  nevertheless,  particularly  through  change  a  complete  elimination  of  free  copies  of 
graph  tolls  to  a  minimum,  and  cutting  from  the  plan  of  paying  city  carriers  a  our  papers  in  every  respect.  During  tht 
down  on  engravings ;  others  have  re-  flat  wage  to  the  Little  Merchant  Plan ;  past  ten  years  every  employe  having  the 
duced  “pension”  salaries,  and  have  reduced  personnel  in  various  depart-  newspaper  delivered,  libraries,  clipping 
saved  white  space  by  campaigns  for  ments  only  by  death,  resignation  and  bureaus  and  all  institutions,  including 
conciseness.  discharge  for  cause,  except  in  compos-  newspapers,  must  pay  full  price  for  the 


One  paper  sent  the  following  state-  ing  room  where  reduction  has,  to  some  newspapers.  VVe  have  no  exchange  at- 
ment ;  extent,  followed  declining  volume ;  and  rangement  with  any  paper. 

“W  believe  the  best  economy  measure  eliminated  some  250  free  copies  to  postal  “The  circulation  volume  has  practi- 
has  been  the  tightening  up  and  elimina-  employes  and  railway  clerks,  and  cut  cally  held_  its  own  and  there  has  been 


tion  of  editorial  features,  the  cutting  our  complimentary  list  radically. 


“Undoubtedly  the  best  economy  meas-  telegraph  and  telephone  tolls. 


ure  we  have  adopted  is  in  the  matter  of 
payroll  reduction.  We  have  not  elimi- 


and  engravings.  We  are  continually 


“We  cut  out  some  individual  features, 
as  noted  above,  but  no  comics,  and  have 


no  reduction  in  personnel  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  promotion,  office  or  delivery. 
“Our  newspapers  do  not  use  prt- 


watching  these  three  things,  and  it  has  consolidated  some  ItKal  feature  material  rniums,  contest  and  sirnilar  devices  but 


circulation  promotion  is  based  only  on 


nated  ^itions  nor  curtail^  circulation  considerable  saving.’  and  departments.  circulation  promotion  is  based  only  on 

promo  ion  enorts.  \\  e  nave  reduceil  ^  have  not  eliminated  any  editions,  “Pressmen  and  stereotypers  volun-  the  merits  of  the  newspapers  and  1^ 

^rsonnel  to  extent  out  have  not  have  reduced  the  personnel  in  teered  a  10  per  cent  reduction,  and  we  work  through  our  own  carriers. 

■en  ahe  to  copies  so  t^  several  departments,  and  as  a  general  are  now  negotiating  a  new  contract,  _  “There  has  been  no  wage  reduction 

as  our  local  advertisers  are  concerned,  running  tight  papers.  with  demand  for  a  10  per  cent  decrease,  in  our  organization  for  non-union  em- 


\\  e  have  not  eliminated  any  feature 
pages  or  sections  nor  droi>ped  any  of 


“We  have  never  run  feature  pages  or  with  the  I.  T.  U. 


pages  or  sections  nor  oroi>pcd  any  ot  sections  to  amount  to  anything.  Neither  “Xo  agreements  have  been  made 
our  comics.  We  have  reduced  wages  to  ^  Saturday  comic  fea-  with  competing  papers  in  our  territory, 

n^-umon  employes  to  the  extent  of  hut  we  hive  generally  worked  in  much 

®  eiiKtive  this  month  "We  have  reduced  wages  in  prac-  closer  cooperation  with  the  tendency  of 

an  ere  was  a  preMous  cut  made  of  every  department  approximately  the  others  to  eliminate  cut-rates  and 

.  K'  cent;  lessen  bargain  offers.” 

"f  "ent  into  effect  about  the  middle  "We  have  negotiated  a  scale  with  our  The  newspaper  quoted  near  the  be- 


non-union  employes  to  the  extent  of 
about  10  per  cent  effective  this  month 
and  there  was  a  previous  cut  made  of 
some  of  our  higher  salaried  employes 
which  went  into  effect  about  the  middle 
of  last  year.  W^e  have  during  this  month 


closer  cooperation  with  the  tendency  of 


ployes  but  employes  have  decreased  in¬ 
comes  by  virtue  of  decreases  in  bonuses 
and  profit  sharing. 

“Recently  negotiations  with  organ¬ 
ized  labor  failed  to  reduce  or  change 


the  others  to  eliminate  cut-rates  and  basic  wage  rate.” 


lessen  bargain  offers.” 

The  newspaper  quoted  near  the  be- 


union  employes  which  figured  a  little  ginning  of  this  article  as  not  having 


An  eastern  publisher  said : 

“The  best  single  economy  ineasurt 
we  have  put  into  effect  is  the  reduction 


negotiated  a  lower  scale  with  our  union  above  five  per  cent,  in  addition  we  have  added  many  extra  expenses  during  flush  of  salaries  of  non-union  employes  re- 

enipoyes.  \\ith  both  the  typographical  all  bonuses  and  this  has  brought  times,  knowing  reductions  would  have  ceiving  more  than  $50  weekly  and  tht 

ana  stereotype  departments  we  signed  cent  of  the  total  cut  to  a  little  to  lie  made  later,  has  not  cut  its  per-  reduction  of  space  rates  paid  our  60 

con  at  a  M  per  week  reduction,  above  10  iier  cent.  The  new  scale  af-  sonnel  with  the  exception  of  a  few  po-  correspondents. 

April  /.  In  our  iircssroom,  fected  the  composing  room,  stereotype  sitions  in  the  mechanical  departments.  _  “\\  e  publish  but  one  edition ;  we  have 

w  ic  is  non-imion,  we  decreaswl  oj^r-  and  pressroom.  A  uniform  wage  reduction  of  10  per  iu  no  way  curtailed  our  circulation  pro- 

a  ing  expense  by  adoption  of  a  five  day  "We  have  no  other  competition  in  the  cent  was  effected  for  both  union  and  motion  efforts ;  we  have  reduced  the 
week  w  hich  permits  our  dropping  two  gjty  j^ayg  gffggted  considerable  iion-iinion  employes.  personnel  in  every  department ;  we  have 

^**''k^* » '  w’eek  and  results  savings  in  our  auto  delivery,  as  well  as  “W'e  paid  all  our  debts  in  prosperous  entirely  eliminated  free  copies. 

saving.  j„  {],g  gijtire  circulation  department.”  times,”  the  publisher  adds,  “so  that  dur-  “VVe  have  notified  our  union  employes 

Merc  have  been  no  amercements  mane  Anntlipr  nnhliQlipr  telK  the  iiur  thic  HpnrpQcion  \v#»  liaJ  nn  in-  that  wc  will  cxocct  3  20  per  cent  reduc- 


room  and  pressroom. 


.\  uniform  wage  reduction  of  10  per 


“VVe  publish  but  one  edition ;  we  have 
in  no  way  curtailed  our  circulation  pro- 


"VVe  have  no  other  competition  in  the  cent  was  effected  for  both  union  and  motion  efforts ;  we  have  reduced  the 


city  but  we  liaye  effected  considerable  iion-iinion  employes. 


savings  in  our  auto  delivery,  as  well  as 
in  the  entire  circulation  department.” 


“VVe  paid  all  our  debts  in  prosperous 
times,”  the  publisher  adds,  “so  that  dur- 


vvith  other  pai^rs  eliminating  competi-  detailed  economy  story; 
tive  methods.  In  the  matter  of  circu'a-  eour  best  ‘single  ecoi 


Vnothcr  publisher  tells  the  following  ing  this  depression  we  have  had  no  in- 
ailed  economy  story  ;  terest  charges  to  meet.  This  has  enabled 

‘Our  best  ‘single  economy'  is  an  iin-  us  to  maintain  our  organization  and 


personnel  in  every  department ;  we  have 
entirely  eliminated  free  copies. 

“VVe  have  notified  our  union  employes 
that  we  will  expect  a  20  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  wages  effective  with  the 
expiration  of  their  present  contract.” 

.An  8.8  per  cent  cut  in  salaries,  both 


tion  we  have  avoided  costly  promotions  provement  in  efficiency  and  basic  qual-  keep  going  in  a  satisfactory  manner.”  An  8.8  per  cent  cut  in  salaries,  both 
>u  in  straight  solicitation  work  we  are  jjy  ,,f  production,  with  the  simultaneous  A  general  10  per  cent  reduction  in  union  and  non-union,  was  the  chief 
noing  more  aggressive  work  than  at  per-  accomplishment  of  a  large  numlxT  of  wages  is  cited  by  another  newspaper  economy  achieved  by  a  publisher  in  the 


history.  minor  savings.  The  largest  individual 

i  he  whole  subject  of  expense  has  economies  have  been  reduction  of  'pen- 
been  a  matter  of  study  in  our  plant  dur-  >ion'  salaries;  replacement  of  inefficient 


ing  the  last  18  months  with  a  general 
tightening  up  in  practically  every  de¬ 
partment.  One  place  where  we  have 
saved  money  is  by  reducing  our  adver¬ 
tising  mat  services  of  which  most  news- 


minor  savings.  The  largest  individual  as  its  most  effective  economy  measure,  west.  There  has  been  no  deliberate  re¬ 
economies  have  been  reduction  of  ‘pen-  In  addition  plant  expenses  have  been  cut  duction  in  personnel  on  this  paper  hirt 
sion’  salaries ;  replacement  of  inefficient  wherever  possible.  Some  reduction  has  as  staff  members  have  resigned  their 
workers  by  more  competent  ones  at  lieen  made  in  personnel  but  no  comics,  places  have  not  been  filled.  These  va- 
lower  rates;  a  10  per  cent  horizontal  feature  pages  or  sections  have  been  cancies  (aliout  half  a  dozen)  have  oc- 
payroll  reduction ;  newsprint  saving  by  eliminated.  curred  chiefly  in  the  business  office  and 

virtue  of  lowered  output  and  price,  and 
reduction  of  roll  sizes  from  71  to  67 'A 


eliminated.  curred  chiefly  in  the  business  office  and 

A  southern  publisher  reports  that  a  circulation  department. 

5()c.  a  day  lower  wage  scale  was  pre-  All  in  all,  the  picture  revealed  by  the 


papers  have  more  than  a  plenty.  .Another  inches :  com|K)sing  room  savings  through  sented  to  the  unions  and  accepted  “with-  letters  received  shows  a  considered, 
method  w’orthy  of  mention  is  reduction  lowered  advertising  volume,  and  news  out  the  slightest  grouching  or  any  ill  orderly  retrenchment  program  growing 
m  insur^ce.  Reappraisals  of  plants  will  and  feature  text  reduction  by  an  edi-  feeling.”  In  addition  pay  of  non-union  more  drastic  oiily^  with  the  continued 
show  a  20  per  cent  saving  in  reproduc-  torial  campaign  for  conciseness,  and  the  workers  was  readjusted,  some  salaries  decrease  in  advertising  volume, 
tion  cost  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  increase  of  local  picture  budget  from  being  reduced  materially,  others  in-  The  stability  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
premium.  .Also  there  is  just  out  a  new  our  own  engraving  department;  and  creased,  and  some  being  left  on  the  1931  ness  in  the  face  of  the  most  disastrous 
classification  for^  newspapers,  at  least  elimination  of  a  number  of  syndicate  basis.  All  in  all  a  5  per  cent  payroll  business  depression  the  country  has  ever 


iri  this  state,  which  will  effect  savings  features,  particularly  on  Sunday. 


of  probably  15  per  cent  on  contents. 
"This  is  simply  a  matter  of  reclassifica¬ 
tion  and  will  in  some  measure  affect 
buildings  also.  We  made  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  study  of  unaccounted  for  copies 
and  effected  a  50  per  cent  reduction.” 

In  a  city  of  about  125,000  one  paper 
reports  that  its  best  economy  has  been 
a  stern  reduction  in  paper  sizes.  This 
daily  has  not  eliminated  any  editions, 
but  has  curtailed  promotion,  reduced 
personnel  wherever  possible,  and  has 
cut  off  every  possible  free  copy.  Feature 
pages  in  the  Saturday  edition  have  been 
dropped  and  a  comic  section  printed  in 
black  ink  on  pink  paper  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted.  Wages  of  non-union  employes 
have  been  reduced  and  new  contracts  at 
a  lower  wage  signed  with  printers, 
stereotypers  and  pressmen. 

•Another  paper  in  this  class  is  “keep¬ 
ing  close  watch  on  every  item  of  ex¬ 
pense,”  has  reduced  |)ersonnel  and  pro¬ 
motion  efforts,  and  has  cut  wages  of 
both  non-union  and  union  employes.  All 
mechanical  departments  except  pressmen 
have  accepted  a  $3  per  week  cut  in  pay. 
Six  magazine  pages  have  been  dropped 
from  the  Sunday  edition. 

A  third  paper  in  this  class  says  “we 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  ap¬ 
preciable  economies,  but  we  are  watch¬ 
ing  ‘outgo’  a  little  closer.”  This  pub¬ 
lisher  has  been  unable  to  reduce  cir¬ 
culation  expenses,  in  fact  they  have  in¬ 
creased,  due  to  establishment  of  motor 
routes  in  areas  where  the  railroads 
have  discontinued  service.  Wages  to 
non-union  employes  have  not  been  low¬ 
ered,  but  a  slight  concession  has  been 
obtained  from  the  typographical  union. 

Papers  in  cities  under  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  have  paralleled  the  larger  city 
papers  in  their  approach  to  the  economy 
problem,  and  in  some  cases  have  men- 


reduction  resulted. 


experienced  is  largely  a  result  of  sant 


‘We  have  eliminated  one  press  run ;  Writing  from  a  southwestern  city  and  sound  business  methods  steadily  ad 


increased  circulation  promotion  efforts,  another  publisher  said : 


hered  to  during  the  prosperous  years. 
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Let  us  show  you  how  to 


Op  to 


minutes 


—  or  more 


per  DAY  per  MACHINE 
in  your  Composing  Room 


♦  ♦ 


permitting  you  to  make  the  deadline  with 
later  news  and  advertising 

.  .  •  increase  machine  and  floor  output  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  payroll. 


Visit 

Suite  2735-7-9  )  during  the  Convention 

If  you  are  NOT  interested  in  saving  the  20  minutes — come  up  and  visit 
us  anyhow  ....  you’ll  enjoy  a  gorgeous  view  of  New  York  City. 
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This  is  the  latest  improved  Scott  “Extra'High'Speed” 
6o,ooo  per  hour  Press  Unit.  Compare  it  with  the  Scott 
Unit  of  5, 10  or  15  years  ago  and  see  how  fundamentally  cop 
rect  was  the  original  design.  Yet  great  improvements  have 
been  brought  about  by  concentrating  all  our  experience 
and  ingenuity  on  this  basically  correct  Unit.  In  this 
latest  Unit  we  have  produced  the  strongest,  sturdiest, 
fastest,  best  printing  and  most  reliable  Unit  ever  built  — 
bar  none.  There  is  nothing  uncertain  about  the  Scott 
Unit.  Like  the  entire  press  it  is  safe  to  buy  because  it 
is  a  Known  Quantity  and  will  not  disappoint  you. 
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KNOWN  QUANTITY 


Zn  these  days  of  high-pressure  advertising  and  sales  arguments, 
it  is  seldom  that  the  advertised  article  completely  fulfills  the  claims 
made  for  it — at  least,  the  purchaser’s  expectation  of  what  the 
article  will  accomplish  for  him  has  been  raised  so  high  by  over- 
optimistic  salesmanship  that  disillusionment  is  almost  inevitable. 

Scott  Advertising  and  Sales  Policy  is  and  has  been  to  represent 
Scott  Presses  only  on  a  basis  that  is  fully  justified  by  actual  per¬ 
formance  and  experience.  Therefore  no  Scott  “Multi-Unit”  or 
“Straight-Unit”  Press  has  ever  failed  to  deliver  to  the  Purchaser 
all  that  has  been  represented  and  guaranteed  to  him. 

Therefore  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  Scott  Press  Performance 
is  a  Known  Quantity.  Whether  you  print  2  pages  or  96  pages, 
whether  you  use  black  ink  only  or  print  in  colors,  whether  your 
runs  are  “collect”  or  “straight”,  Scott  Presses  can  be  depended 
upon  to  actually  deliver  to  you  all  we  represent  and  guarantee  to 
you — and  more. 

In  design  and  construction  Scott  Presses  not  only  mark  the  highest 
development  of  the  art,  but  they  represent  thoroughly  practical 
solutions  that  actually  work  out  in  your  pressroom  as  you  expect. 

When  you  buy  a  Scott  Press  you  are  assured  that  its  suitability 
to  your  own  needs  is  known  in  advance  and  that  its  performance 
guarantees  are  calculated  from  actual  experience  with  similar 
presses  operating  under  conditions  comparable  with  your  own. 
Why  experiment  when  a  thoroughly  proven  press  is  available  at 
a  reasonable  price? 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Chicago 


cylinder  after  it  is  finished.  Tone  values  or  ink-carrying  wells  .  in  the  copper  cut  the  web  into  sheets  and  deliver  these 
may  be  strengthened  for  re-etching  and  cylinder.  flat,  ready  for  the  bindery, 

reduced  by  polishing,  but  only  to  a  Each  printing  unit  is  provided  with  a  The  rotogravure  process  permits  the 
limited  extent.  steam  drum  to  assist  in  vaporizing  the  construction  of  web  presses  with  inter- 

Web  gravure  presses,  usually  consist  hydrocarbon  solvent  used  with  roto-  changeable  printing  cylinders  of  various 
of  a  series  of  complete  printing  units,  gravure  inks  from  the  printed  web.  circumferences.  This  gives  to  these 
which  can  be  assembled  and  arranged  Blowers  and  air-nozzles  are  also  ar-  presses  the  desirable  flexibility  as  to 
to  meet  all  conditions  and  classes  of  ranged  to  aid  the  drying  of  the  ink,  so  size  of  product,  completely  lacking  in 
product.  Each  unit  consists  of  hous-  that  when  the  web  leaves  the  printing  rotary  typographic  and  lithographic 
ings  adapted  to  accommcxiate  a  great  unit  the  ink  is  completely  set.  Be-  web  presses. 

range  of  copper  cylinder  sizes  and  tween  each  printing  unit  is  interposed  a  The  ink  used  for  rotogravure  print- 
arranged  so  that  cylinders  may  be  cooling  drum  over  which  the  printed  ing  varies  some  with  the  different  ink 
quickly  exchanged.  The  rubber-covered  web  passes.  This  serves  to  bring  the  manufacturers,  but  in  general  consbts 

impression-roller  is  reinforced  by  steel  temperature  of  the  web  back  to  normal  of  color  pigment  ground  with  a  rosin 

pressure  rollers  arranged  with  screw  before  entering  the  next  printing  unit,  varnish  in  a  hydrcxarbon  solvent, 
adjustment,  which  includes  a  calibrated  in  which  it  may  be  either  perfected  or  The  chief  solvents  used  are  gasoline, 
spring,  by  means  of  which  the  amount  have  colors  added,  as  the  requirements  benzine  and  xylol.  Of  these  xylol  is 
of  pressure  exerted  between  the  rubber  may  be.  The  purpose  of  the  inter-  the  most  common,  being  used  both  as 

impression  roller  and  the  copper  print-  cooling  of  the  web  between  printings  is  the  original  solvent  and  as  a  dilutent 

ing  cylinder  is  plainly  visible  at  all  to  prevent  heating  of  the  printing  during  printing.  For  very  rapid  dry- 
times.  The  larger-size  presses  are  pro-  cylinders,  which  would  tend  to  fill  up  ing  benzol  may  be  used  as  a  dilutent, 
vided  with  mechanical  pressure-setting  the  etched  intaglio  design  in  the  printing  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
and  releasing  mechanism.  cylinder.  xylol.  The  extreme  volatility  of  the 

The  inking  of  gravure  presses  is  Web  gravure  presses  are  equipped  solvent  used  in  gravure  inks,  together 
simple.  The  inking  device  consists  of  a  with  various  types  of  finishing  devices,  with  the  drying  facilities  provided  in 
trough  containing  the  fluid  inks,  in  such  as  re-winders,  by  means  of  which  gravure  presses,  leaves  the  printing  d^ 
which  the  copper  printing  cylinder  re-  the  printed  web  may  be  re-wound ;  as  it  leaves  the  press.  The  work  can, 
volves,  together  with  a  reciprocating  folders  of  various  types,  by  which  the  therefore,  be  folded  and  bound  immedi- 
doctor,  or  scraper,  which  removes  the  web  is  cut  and  folded  into  suitable  sig-  ately  after  printing  without  danger  of 
ink  from  all  but  the  etched  depressions  natures,  and  flat  deliveries,  which  will  offset. 


A.B.C.  OF  ROTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING 
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form  after  the  printing  cylinder  is 
placed  in  the  press  for  printing. 

The  printing  of  the  carbon  tissue, 
which  is  really  a  sheet  of  paper  covered 
with  gelatin  and  sensitized  to  light  with 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  is  placed  in 
a  vacuum-frame  with  its  sensitized  or 
gelatin  side  against  the  screen  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  arc  light.  The  rays  of 
light  penetrate  the  white  cross-line  of 
the  screen  and  thus  print  the  screen 
pattern  on  the  carbon  tissue.  The  car¬ 
bon  tissue  and  screen  are  now  removed 
from  the  vacuum  frame  and  the 
mounted  positives  are  placed  in  the 
vacuum-frame  in  lieu  of  the  screen. 
After  this  the  carbon  tissue  is  again 
exposed  to  the  arc  light,  the  rays  of 
which  penetrate  through  the  mounted 
positives  in  various  degrees,  depending 
upon  the  opaqueness  of  the  positives, 
thus  over-printing  the  photographic 
positives  on  the  print  of  the  screen.  As 
the  amount  of  light  permitted  to  strike 
the  sensitized  bichromated  gelatin  is 
governed  by  the  density  of  the  positives, 
it  follows  that  the  gelatin  will  be  hard¬ 
ened  to  a  depth  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  light  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
greatest  hardening  of  the  gelatin  occurs 
at  the  screen  lines  and  that  tlie  depth  of 
hardening  between  the  screen  lines  de¬ 
pends  on  the  opaqueness  of  the  positives. 

The  printed  carbon  tissue  is  moistened 
to  obtain  adhesion  between  the  gelatin 
and  the  previously  prepared  copper 
cylinder,  on  which  it  must  be  located 
and  placed  with  the  gelatin  coating 
toward  the  cylinder.  It  is  squeegeed  to 
remove  all  water  and  air  from  between 
the  gelatin  surface  and  the  surface  of 
the  copper  cylinder,  so  that  a  complete 
union  is  established  between  the  gelatin 
and  the  copper  cylinder  on  which  the 
gelatin  should  be  permitted  to  dry.  The 
squeegeeing  of  the  carbon  tissue  should 
be  performed  in  a  squeegee  machine  to 
insure  positive  contact  and  eliminate  the 
danger  of  distortion.  The  subsequent 
developing  of  the  carbon  tissue  is  done 
by  revolving  the  cylinder,  covered  with 
carbon  tissue,  in  a  tank  of  warm  water. 
This  will  loosen  the  paper  backing  from 
the  bichromated  gelatin  and  permit  the 
portion  of  the  gelatin  which  has  not 
been  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  arc 
light  to  wash  away,  leaving  the  light- 
hardened  gelatin  image  on  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  It  is  possible  to  see 
under  a  strong  glass  that  the  screen 
lines  project  above  the  rest  of  the  image, 
even  above  the  highlight  portion.  In  the 
areas  representing  the  solids,  the  gela¬ 
tin  coating  remaining  between  tlie 
screen  lines  is  extremely  thin.  After 
the  remaining  light-hardened  gelatin 
film  has  been  permitted  to  dry,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cylinder  not  covered  by  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  printed  should  be  covered  with 
an  acid-resisting  varnish. 

The  cylinder  is  now  ready  for  etching, 
which  is  performed  with  an  etching  solu¬ 
tion  consisting  of  ferric  chloride  of 
varied  strengths,  the  strongest  solution 
being  employed  first.  This  will  gradu¬ 
ally  start  to  cut  through  the  bichro¬ 
mated  gelatin.  After  this  the  etching 
should  be  carried  out  by  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  the  strength  of  the  etching  fluid 
until  the  required  depth  and  graduation 
of  the  wells,  which  are  to  carry  the 
color  pigment,  is  obtained.  The  cylinder, 
after  being  cleaned,  is  now  ready 
for  use. 

Whether  illustrated  and  typed  matter 
should  be  etched  at  the  same  time  or 
separately  is  a  point  on  which  etchers 
disagree.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  these  be  etched 
separately.  Others  insist  that  equally 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by  simul¬ 
taneously  etching  both  illustration  and 
line  matter. 

With  a  •'••operly  etched  copper  cylin¬ 
der  the  actual  printing  operation  is 
simple,  but  no  amount  of  effort  by  the 
pressman  can  produce  a  satisfactory 
product  from  a  poorly  etched  cylinder. 
However,  a  skilled  etcher  can  do  a 
small  amount  of  re-touching  on  the 
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See  the  Cline  Unit  Drive  and  Automatic  Electric 
Tension  in  the  plant  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  actually  operating  a  press  delivering  papers 
at  50,000-60,000  per  hour.  Perfect  speed  control 
from  10  revolutions  of  plate  cylinders  for  make- 
ready  to  500  revolutions  for  full  production  speed. 
Perfect  inching.  A  motpr  for  each  unit  applies 
the  proper  amount  of  power  in  the  proper  place. 
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BEGINNING  MAY  FIRST .  . 


another  great  metropolh 


The  special  needs  of  Havana  papers 
are  intensive  coverage  from  Spain. 
Italy,  Central  and  South  America, 
New  York,  li'ashington  and  London. 
It  was  a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  aggressive ,  world-wide  leadership 
of  International  News  Service  and 
Universal  Service  when  they  were  able 
to  call  upon  their  far  flung  resources 
and  completely  fulfill  these  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  requirements. 


“GET  IT  FIRST- 

hut 

first  get  it  RIGHT!’ 


The  publishers  of  all  seven  important  Havana 


papers  take  a  most  decisive  step  forward— and 


now  Havana  will  rely  exclusively  on  the  wire 


reports  of  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERViaj 


and  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE.  The  papers: 


Pais 


El  Mundo 


Pais-Excelsior 


Diario  de  la  Marina 


INFORMACION 


Havana  Post 


Havana  Telegram 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWSpE 


"'I 


lii'.eri 

kra 

ditoi 

ilete 


lourn 
CO 

ports 

|)iibli: 

nil 

nterr 

Irefj 


sole  sales  agents:  KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 


to  1.  JN .  h.  and 
UNIVERSAL 


JOSE  RIVERO 
Diario  de  la  Alaritia 


RAFAEL  R.  GOVIN 
El  A1  undo 


ALFREOO  HORVEPO 
Pais  and  Pais-Excelsinr 


There  is  significance  for  every  American  publisher  in  this 
Havana  dev^elopment.  These  seven  papers  comp^ise  a  highly 
iversified  group  of  editorial  policies.  Each  has  its  own  distinctly 
Jiaracteristic  needs;  together  they  represent  the  entire  catalog  of 
ditorial  requirements.  And  all  of  them  found  that  their  most  com- 
ete  satisfaction  would  come  from  I.N.S.  and  Universal. 


DR.  SANTIAGO  CLARET  Y 
MARTI 

Inforniacion 


ERVICE  AND 

UNIVERSAL  SERVICE 


JOHN  MONTGOMERY 
Post  and  Telegram 


East  45th  Street,  Neiv  York.  CABLE  ADDRESS:  Kinssyn 
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PpUR  OVN  VOI^ 

^'-‘Or  Letters 


Newspapermen  with  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  reading  copy  will  com¬ 
prehend  and  appreciate  Ray  Long’s  con¬ 
tention,  offer^  in  his  excellent  new 
book  of  short  stories,  that  story  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  better  judged  in  proof 
than  in  manuscript.  It  is  a  strange  .and 
familiar  phenomenon  that  a  given  set  of 
statements  may  read  one  way  in  copy 
and  take  on  a  very  different  aspect  when 
in  type.  Nothing  illustrates  this  quite 
so  well  as  newspaper  headline  writing. 

I  have  written  banner  lines,  to  be  set  in 
huge  type,  which  seemed  quite  ordinary 
in  pencil  copy,  but  when  they  flashed  up 
on  page  one  were  like  the  kick  of  a 
mule,  even  to  me.  Also,  in  reading 
copy,  I  have  passed  stuff  which  seemed 
innocent  enough,  but  took  on  added 
meaning  when  printed. 

In  “Twenty  Best  Short  Stories  in 
Ray  Long’s  Twenty  Years  as  Editor,’’ 
the  author  explains  in  full  candor  how 
he  passed  up  the  chance  to  publish  the 
best  short  story  ever  written  about  the 
prize  ring,  Ernest  Hemingway’s  “Fifty 
Grand.”  He  failed  to  recognize  the 
merit  of  this  story  when  he  read  the 
manuscript,  but  after  he  had  seen  it 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  he 
knew  he  had  missed  the  best  short  fic¬ 
tion  bet  of  the  season.  “Fifty  Grand” 
was  also  rejected  by  Collier’s,  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  ScribnePs.  Mr.  Long 
savs  that  if  he  had  had  the  story  set  up 
and  had  read  it  in  proof,  he  is  sure  he 
would  have  purchased  it  for  Cosmo¬ 
politan.  The  yarn  is  but  one  of  the 
many  interesting  reminiscences  in  this, 
one  of  the  first  books  to  be  published  by 
the  new  house  of  Long  and  Smith, 
established  after  Mr.  Long  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Hearst  Magazines.  The 
collection  of  best  short  stories  starts 
with  “Fifty  Grand”  and  includes  fiction 
by  Rupert  Hughes,  Edna  Ferber,  Ring 
Lardner,  Zona  Gale  and  other  authors 
wtw'  owe  some  of  their  success  to 
tnc  euiror.  Mr.  Long’s  editorial  con¬ 
fessions  alone  would  make  the  book 
notable. — M.P. 

«  *  * 

Hr.  KNICKERBOCKER’S  re- 
.  markable  articles  on  Germany, 
recently  printed  in  the  New  York 

Evening  Post  and  other  newspapers, 

have  been  published  in  book  form 

by  Farrar  &  Rinehart  under  the  title 
of  “The  German  Crisis.”  This  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  is  noted  for  his 
numerous  newspaper  coups,  is  a  reporter 
above  every  thing  else,  but  he  manages 
to  get  below  the  surface  facts  and  to 
interpret  the  scene  clearly  and  logically. 
His  articles  on  Russia,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  displayed  this  ability,  and 
this  study  of  Germany  is  impressive  for 
the  same  reason.  Mr.  Knickerbocker 
traveled  throughout  Germany,  talking  to 
all  classes,  trying  to  get  their  viewpoint 
and  background,  before  he  _  wrote  the 
articles,  and  the  results  justify  the 
method.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
vivid  photographs  taken  by  James 
Abbe.— J.W.P. 

*  «  # 

The  statistical  and  political  science 
departments  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  have  been  sponsoring  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  validity  of  “straw  votes”  and 
Claude  E.  Robinson,  who  has  been 
making  the  study,  writes  in  the  April 
13th  issue  of  The  New  Republic  a  criti¬ 
cal  inquiry  into  the  Literary  Digest 
Prohibition  poll.  He  assures  us  of  the 
honesty  of  the  count,  of  the  efforts  to 
prevent  repeating  and  counterfeiting, 
and  of  a  fair  distribution  of  the  ballots 
between  urban  and  rural  communities. 
He  thinks  that  too  many  ballots  go  to 
men ;  and  that  as  the  female  vote  is 
scanted  there  is  a  consequent  advantage 
to  the  Wets.  But  probably  the  Labor 
vote  also  is  under-represented — which 
helps  the  Drys.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  Wets  who  received  ballots  were 
readier  to  vote  than  the  Drys.  He  says 
that  the  sample  is  certainly  big  enough 


to  be  indicative.  But  taking  everything 
into  account  his  opinion  is  that  the 
Digest  poll  figures  overstate  the  senti¬ 
ment  for  repeal.  He  applies  a  correction 
ratio  and  reduces  repeal  strength  about 
25  per  cent,  bringing  the  number  of 
wet  states  down  to  32. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

IN  THESE  exciting  day,  when  in¬ 
dividual  and  collective  economic  af¬ 
fairs  are  spot  news  and  when  every¬ 
body  is  thinking  in  terms  of  his  purse, 
an  enlightening  book  on  the  subject  of 
money,  its  meaning  to  civilization,  issues 
from  the  press  of  “Whittlesey  House,” 
a  McGraw-Hill  publishing  unit,  under 
the  authorship  of  Donald  B.  Woodward 
and  Marc  A.  Rose,  the  former  finan¬ 
cial  editor  and  the  latter  editor  of  The 
Business  Week.  It  is  a  primer  of 
money,  and  that  is  the  book’s  title.  The 
origin  of  money  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  whether  sheels,  copper  wire, 
cattle,  beaver  skins,  gold  or  silver,  is 
described  and  the  whole  complicated 
monitary  system  of  the  modern  world 
is  explained  in  language  easily  com¬ 
prehensible  to  persons  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence.  Leading  theories  of  monitary 
practice  are  explained,  but  the  authors 
argue  for  no  special  system.  The  book 
is  of  value  to  every  person  unschooled 
in  finance  and  is  recommended  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  propose  to  write  profession¬ 
ally  on  economic  topics. — M.E.P. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  CASEY,  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter,  author  of  a  dozen 
books,  has  written  a  new  mystery  novel. 
“News  Reel,”  which  is  to  be  released 
this  month  by  Bobbs  Merrill.  The  story 
is  based  on  a  murder  in  a  news  reel 
laboratory. 

WOMAN  VETERAN  IS  78 

Canada’s  pioneer  newspaper  woman, 
Mrs.  Kate  S.  Massiah,  celebrated  her 
seventy-eighth  birthday  in  Montreal 
April  7  and  received  congratulations 
from  a  host  of  friends  and  admirers. 
Mrs.  Massiah  started  her  journalistic 
career  at  the  age  of  15  in  her  native  city 
Manchester,  England,  when  she  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  a 
report  of  a  lecture  by  Charles  Dickens. 
Going  to  Canada  in  1871  she  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Montreal  Herald  of 
which  he  brother  was  editor  and  later 
to  the  Montreal  Witness.  She  married 
C.  W.  Massiah,  and  assisted  him  in 
reporting  the  House  of  Commons  de¬ 
bates  in  Ottawa  for  the  Toronto  Mail 
and  for  American  pa^rs,  being  privi¬ 
leged  by  special  permission  of  gallery, 
the  first  woman  to  do  so.  Later  she 
co-edited  with  her  brother  the  LaChute 
(Que.)  Independent.  Her  most  recent 
journalistic  work  was  as  editor  of  the 
Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  Star. 

PAINTINGS  SOLD  SPACE 

The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  found  a  total  of  247  inches  of 
additional  advertising  when  it  sponsored 
some  advance  publicity  for  the  Texas 
Artists’  Colony  which  will  meet  in  San 
Angelo  from  June  6  to  27.  A  total  of 
18  cuts  of  paintings  by  local  artists 
were  inserted  in  the  Sunday  Standard- 
Times  March  27  by  merchants  who  have 
paintings  on  display  in  their  stores. 
Some  of  the  merchants  would  have  ad¬ 
vertised  an3rway,  but  they  would  not 
have  used  the  two-column  three  inches 
space  necessary  to  display  the  cut  and 
tell  something  of  the  artist  who 

painted  it.  - 

GEORGE  M.  FRANCIS 
George  M.  Francis,  founder  of  the 
Napa  ((3al.)  Daily  Register  and  its 
editor  for  61  years,  died  at  his  home 
in  Napa  April  9.  He  was  88.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  was  post¬ 
master  at  Napa  for  four  terms  and  was 
prominent  in  Republican  politics  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  son,  George,  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Napa  Register. 


TELLS  OF  OBTAINING 
DEPRESSION  JOB 

Mr*.  Meloney  See*  Advantage  in 
Starting  During  Hard  Time* — 
Cite*  Own  Early  Experience 
in  Talk  to  Student* 

The  problem  of  getting  a  job  in  hard 
times  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  William 
Brown  Meloney,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  speaking  April  4  at  the  New 
York  University  monthly  “journalism 
chapel.”  She  told  the  students  that 
starting  in  a  depression  period  would 
prove  advantageous  in  later  life. 

“I  have  something  in  common  with 
you  students,”  she  said,  “for  I  started 
my  career  in  a  panic  year.  I  am  glad 
now  that  I  did.  All  the  people  who 
were  hopelessly  unemployed  then  had 
started  in  a  boom  year. 

“Being  handed  a  ready-made  world 
to  live  in  is  the  greatest  handicap  there 
is.  I  almost  starved  to  death  when  I 
came  to  New  York.  I’m  not  sorry 
now.” 

Her  first  job  was  with  the  New  York 
World,  and  her  first  assignment  was  an 
interview  with  Mark  Twain,  successful 
mainly  because  he  was  a  friend  of  her 
father’s.  When  she  received  her  next 
assignment  she  promptly  resigned. 
The  editor  wanted  her  to  “go  out  and 
get  arrested,”  in  order  to  investigate 
police  action  with  regard  to  women. 
She  said  she  would  not  work  for  a 
paper  making  such  demands.  She  was 
17  then. 

On  the  Herald,  then  edited  by  the 
younger  James  Gordon  Bennett,  she 
worked  next,  resigning  in  three  months 
because  she  thought  she  would  be  fired. 
Whether  Bennett  thought  so  she  never 
knew.  Mrs.  Meloney  told  him  she  was 
going  to  work  for  the  Sun.  Bennett 
asked,  “Does  the  Sun  know  it?” 

The  Sun,  the  “newspaperman’s  paper” 
of  the  day,  regarded  by  many  as  the  best 
paper  in  the  country,  employed  no 
women.  Mrs.  Meloney  spent  some  time 
writing  and  submitting  stories  which 
went  into  the  waste  basket.  Finally  a 
story  on  the  return  of  a  great  astrono¬ 
mer  with  a  new  chart  of  the  southern 
skies,  a  good  Sun  item,  was  accepted. 
Still  she  was  given  no  job. 

Working  on  the  theory  that  no  man 
likes  to  go  to  church  more  than  once 

LESLIE  BANKS  in 

SPRINGTIME 
FOR  HENRY 

A  farce  by  BENN  W.  LEVY 
with  HELEN  CHANDLER.  NIGEL  BRUCE 
FRIEDA  INESCORT 

'T  have  not  this  teanon  heard  an  audience  roar 
•o  delightedly  at  they  did  at  'Springtime  for 
Henry.’  1  roared  with  them.” 

Ed.  Sulllran.  Graphic 
Braadharst  Tkcttre.  44tli  St.  West  of  Broadway 
ESrenlngt  8:50.  Matinees  Wed.  and  Sat.  2:40 


CoUNSELLOR-at-LAW 
By  Elmer  rice  ••TheLe?t’^nk'’ 
with  PAUL  Muni 
PLYMOUTH  W.  45  str«t  Eves.  8 :20 

I  LA.4-6720.  Mti.Thir.  t  Sat.220 

i  ERNEST  TRUEX 


WHISTLING 


DARK 


ffrand  evening:  in  the  theatre  •  •  . 
one  of  the  three  beat  written  playo  this 
season.'*  Theatre  Guild  Magazine 

Ethel  Burr>-more  Th.,  47th  8t..  W.  of  B'y 
Bvs.  8:50.  Matinees  Wed.  &  Sat.  2:40 


on  Sunday,  she  offered  to  substitute  for 
Sun  reporters  on  church  news.  Sht 
did,  but  was  not  put  on  the  payroll 
At  this  time  Alexander  Dowie,  the 
evangelist  from  Zion  City,  Ill., 
preaching  at  Madison  Square  Gardea 
She  wrote  stories  about  him  whicn 
were  printed  but  which  got  her  no 
nearer  he  job.  Instead  the  Sun  as. 
signed  its  star  reporter  to  cover  the 
Dowie  news.  It  was  one  night  when 
the  man  reporter  allowed  his  weabiea 
for  liquor  to  get  the  better  of  him,  that 
Mrs.  Meloney’s  opportunity  came.  She 
feared  he  would  lose  his  job,  so  she 
wrote  the  story  for  him,  and  it  appeared 
under  his  by-line. 

“They  thought  I  was  a  good  scout, 
when  the  facts  became  known,  and  put 
me  on  the  payroll,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Meloney  indicated  two  good 
ways  and  one  bad  way  of  breaking  into 
the  newspaper  game.  The  bad  way,  she 
said,  was  to  get  someone  with  influ¬ 
ence  to  help  you  along.  Of  the  good 
ways,  one  is  to  write  a  story  or  ar 
article  that  will  attract  the  eye  of  the 
editor,  the  other  is  to  find  a  piece  of 
news,  write  it,  and  submit  it. 

“Don’t  ask  an  editor  what  he  prints," 
Mrs.  Meloney  concluded.  “You  wouldn’t 
try  to  sell  furniture  to  a  jewelry  shop. 
An  editor  marks  you  down  as  stupid 
when  you  ask  him  what  he  wants.  Find 
out. 

“Know  the  job  you  want.  Know 
what  you  want  to  do.  You’ll  get  the 
job  if  you  try  hard.  You’ll  be  sat¬ 
isfied.” 

PLANS  CIRCULATION  CONTEST 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  is  sponsoring  a 
South  American  cruise  contest  which 
will  start  Sunday,  April  24,  under  the 
title  of  “Read  Your  Newspaper.”  Con¬ 
testants  are  required  to  find  answers  to 
questions  print^  in  the  Press,  daily  and 
Sunday.  Trips  through  Spanish  .Amer¬ 
ica  via  the  Panama  Canal  from  San 
Francisco  and  returning  from  Xe* 
York  via  rail,  will  be  awarded  to  win¬ 
ners  of  the  three  major  prizes.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  major  prizes,  $100  in  cash 
will  be  divided  among  other  winner*. 

“It’s  Worth  an  Orcnid  Bouquet 

to  see  DOROTHY  HALL  in 

CHILD  of  MANHATTAN 

a  second,  third  and  fourth  times." 

— WALTER  WINCHEU 

Peggy  Fears  Production 

r,wr,  »  I  Tlie*.  B’wiy-43rt  «. 

GEO.  M.  COHAN  eves  8;4o 


MAX  GORDON 


aas  CAT  FIDDLE 

A  MUSICAL  LOVE  STORY 
By  JEROME  KERN  ind  OTTO  H.SRBACH 
Good  triti  ivtllable  it  box  offlre  for  lU  pw- 
formtncfs.  $1  to  13.  No  Ux. 

I  /\  n  p  THEATRE.  B'way*  4681. 

\J  L  U  D  El  Mill.  Wed.  Set.— Erf  1 1  » 


7TH  SENSATIONAL  MONTH 

ED  “The  Perfect  Fool”- 

WYNN 

in  the  runniest  show  In  to« 

THE  LAUGH  PARADE 

*  ‘  JEANNE  AUBERT  and  a  t»St  ««,'• 
iTjIDCDIAT  Theatre,  -l.^th.  W.  of  * 

IMPERIAL  Kvs.  8:1.5.  Bale.  »1 

Matinen  Wedneiday  and  Satarday  at  2:45 
NO  PERFORMANCES  TUESDAY  NI6HTS _ 


SAM  H.  HARRIS  presents 


A  Musical  Comedy  Rerue 


A  New  Musical  Comedy 


FACE  THE  MUSIC  OF  THEE  I  SING 


BOLAND  MURRAY 

By  IBTINO  Berlin  and  Mosi  Harr 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  THEATRE 

W.  42  ST.  MATS.  WED.  SAT. 


WILLIAM 

GAXTON 


— WITH — 
LOIS 

MORAN 


VICTOR 

MOORE 


MUSIC  BOX  THEATRE 

WEST  46  ST.  MATS.  WED.  SAT. 
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BROADWAY  STILL  HAS  GOOD  TIMES, 

bright  ughts,  despite  gloom 

Fifteen  Good  Musical  Shows  suid  Dramas  Flourish,  Some  Rated 
As  Best  of  Their  Type  in  Yesurs — Local  and  National 
Politics  Brilliantly  Satirized 


By  JOHN 

11/ HAT  with  Forty-second  street 
W  resembling  the  midway  at  a  state 
ju  and  Broadway  echoing  to  the 
todi>'  voices  of  cinema  palace  door- 
^  you  wouldn’t  think  there  was  much 
olid  theatrical  fare  in  town  these  days. 
M  there  is.  You’ll  have  to  look  down 
n(  side  streets  and  in  between  the  bur- 
Cit)uc  theatres  for  it,  but  it’s  there, 
here  has  been  a  notable  reduction  in 
,  jjntity,  but  what  is  lacking  in  bulk  is 
pde  up  in  quality  Any  visiting  news- 
[jper  publisher  can  rind  all  he  wants 
;  wmedy,  drama,  romance  or  mystery 
r  the  15  musical  shows  and  plays  that 
re  rally  worth  seeing. 

Musical  satire  leads  the  list  with  “Of 
nee  1  Sing”  and  “Face  the  Music” 
agaged  in  the  heart-warming  business 
:  ridiculing  both  our  national  and  local 
olitical  brethren.  The  former  takes 
are  of  national  affairs.  It  is  a  glorious 
itire.  more  than  faintly  reminiscent  of 
re  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
eorge  S.  Kaufman  and  Morrie  Rys- 
md  wrote  the  book ;  Ira  Gershwin  did 
re  lyrics  and  his  estimable  brother 
eorge  composed  the  music.  William 
axton  and  Lois  Moran  are  the  Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  President  who  are  swept  into 
re  White  House  on  a  nation-wide  wave 
I  love,  and  the  wobbly-headed  and 
raorous  Victor  Moore  is  the  childishly 
:ger  Alexander  Throttlebottom  who 
rtomes  a  bewildered  vice-president 
uch  to  the  astonishment  of  his  party, 
iho  had  forgotten  they  nominated  him. 
other  words,  it’s  a  swell  show,  and 
u1l  find  it  at  the  Music  Box  in  West 
■'!h  street. 

.\i  for  “Face  the  Music,”  this  is  the 
rt  that  thumbs  its  nose  at  all  those 
:rny  judges,  sheriffs  and  vice-cops  in 
ew  York  who  keep  their  fantastic  for¬ 
ces  in  tin  boxes.  The  perfectly  mad 
■)ok  by  Moss  Hart,  ably  directed  by 
<orge  S.  Kaufman  (yes,  the  same 
uufman)  tangles  politics  and  show 
JMness  with  surprisingly  comic  results. 
;!ary  Boland,  Hugh  O’Connell,  Andrew 
ooibes  and  j.  Harold  Murray  head  the 
«t,  and  the  sets  by  Albert  R.  Johnson, 
;«west  arrival  among  the  stage  design¬ 
's.  are  a  gorgeous  eyeful.  The  New 
'nisterdam  Theatre  on  West  42nd  street 
the  locale. 

For  Ed  Wynn  fans  there  is  “The 
Hiugh  Parade”  at  the  Imperial  Theatre 
■  West  4Sth  street.  Busy  Mr.  Wynn 
‘•ih  his  nervous  giggle  and  fluttering 
tells  the  plot  of  an  imaginary 
TOvie  and  tends  bar  in  a  speakeasy  in 
^  usual  Wynn  manner.  In  fact  he’s 
■It  whole  show,  and  that  ought  to  sat- 
anyone. 

There’s  a  musical  romance  for  the 
'Miinental  at  the  Globe — right  on 
■rnadway,  of  all  places.  It’s  “The  Cat 
™  tk  Fiddle”  by  Jerome  Kern  and 
^  Hartach,  filled  with  lovely  music, 
'^d  dancing  and  pleasant  people. 

'  one  of  those  to  whom  the 

means  glamor,  beauty 
P  .*.®vishness  redolent  of  the  famous 
H  ,vou’ll  probably  want  to  see 
not-Cha”  at  the  Maestro’s  own  theatre 


F.  ROCHE 

on  Sixth  Avenue  at  54th  street.  Despite 
the  presence  of  cock-eyed  Bert  Lahr, 
tne  book  is  not  very  funny,  but  the 
girls — ah!  the  girls! 

While  we’re  on  the  less  serious  side 
of  life  we  might  as  well  mention 
“Blessed  Event,”  the  comedy-melodrama 
by  Manny  Self  and  Forrest  Wilson 
about  a  Broadway  columnist.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  think  of  Broadway  col¬ 
umnists,  the  play  is  excellent.  It  gives 
tlie  low-down  (but  not  too  low)  on  the 
life  of  a  typical  key-hole  peeper.  It  is 
fast,  funny  and  exciting  with  a  last  act 
that  packs  the  old-time  punch  of  “The 
F'ront  Page.”  Roger  Pryor  does  a 
grand  bit  of  acting  in  the  part  of  Alvin 
Roberts  (Winchell  to  them  as  knows). 
It’s  at  the  Longacre  Theatre  in  48th 
street,  west  of  Broadway. 

Smartest  of  the  comedies  is  “Reunion 
In  Vienna”  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  at 
the  Martin  Beck  Theatre.  It  is  the 
hardiest  of  the  Theatre  Guild’s  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  present  season  and  provides 
an  acting  vehicle  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  the  talents  of  Alfred  Lunt 
and  Lynn  Fontanne.  The  Theatre  Guild 
is  also  sponsor  for  George  Bernard 
Shaw’s  latest  opus,  “Too  True  To  Be 
Good,”  which,  while  it  has  great  value 
as  a  museum  piece,  is  no  great  shakes 
as  entertainment.  It  contains  much  that 
is  wise  and  witty,  and  is  graced  with 
the  widely  varied  abilities  of  Beatrice 
Lillie  and  Hope  Williams.  We  recom¬ 
mend  it  with  reservations.  It  is  playing 
at  the  Guild  Theatre  in  West  S2nd 
street. 

In  a  light,  nonsensical  vein  there  is 
“Springtime  for  Henry”  at  the  Broad- 
hurst  (44th  West  of  Broadway).  Benn 
W.  Levy  wrote  it,  and  Leslie  Banks. 
Nigel  Bruce,  Frieda  Inescourt  and 
Helen  Chandler  act  out  its  daffy  plot 
in  a  genuinely  amusing  manner.  On 
somewhat  the  same  order,  but  in  a  more 
wistful  and  romantic  mood  is  “There’s 
.Always  Juliet”  by  John  van  Druten. 
Edna  Best  and  Herbert  Marshall  handle 
its  fragile  dialogue  and  tender  story 
with  perfection.  It  is  a  Gilbert  Miller 
production  and  it  holds  forth  at  Henry 
Miller’s  Theatre  in  43rd  street  east  of 
Broadway. 

- GILBERT  MILLER  prtsiuh - 

EDSA  HERBERT 

BEST  MARSHALL  in 
THERE’S  ALWAYS  JULIET 

A  Comedif  bif  John  van  Druten 
“UTTEHLY  DELIGHTFUL.”—  Brotn,  Eve.  Po»t 
HESRY  MILLER’S  Tbea.  124  W.  43rd  St. 

Ei>et.  8:40,  Mats.  Thurs.  &  Sat.  2:30 

Gllktrt  MIIIh'  t  Letllt  Hnrirt  priunt 

LESLIE  HOWARD 

Ih  Philip  Barry’s  New  Comedy 

THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM 

Staged  by  Gilbert  Milter 
"The  Season's  Most  Oratlfylnr  Adrenture." 

— Perey  Hammond.  Herald-Tribune 
EMPIRE  Thei.  B'way  4  doth  St.  Evm.  8:40 
Matlnaes  Wt4.  4  Sat.  2:30 


i 


Sq.  Garden 

Whi.  lai.  Sta.  2  and  8  p.ai.  Ww  ¥▼ 

INGLING  RARNUM 
BRO$.and  DSBAILEV 

IRCUS 

Btlnj  10,000  MARVELS  tnrindinia 

F  A  T  T  V  battling  forty 

"  y  LIONS  and  TIGERS 

SMtaatlon 

-Mawttiad  UBWRsI  SAVAGES 

bn  i!L*'io'u 4^  *•  *4'50  '"‘I-  Taa 
•I  Garden.  Olmbel  Brw.  and  Aaenriei 


PALACE 


BWAV4  47TH  ST. 
3  Shows  Saaday 
2:20-520-8:20 


ETHEL  MERMAN 
BENNY  RUBIN 
EDDIE  LEONARD 
PATSY  KELLY 
DAVE  APOLLON 
JACK  HALEY 


MIDNIGHT  SHOW  EVRRY  SATfRD.W 


Phillip  Barry,  who  wrote  “Holiday” 
and  “Tomorrow  and  Tomorrow,”  is 
represented  this  season  by  “The  Animal 
Kingdom.”  Leslie  Howard  acts  with  a 
quiet  charm  the  role  of  an  idealistic 
young  publisher  who  finds  that  the  cloak 
of  respectability  is  sometimes  made  of 
mosquito  netting.  It  is  a  poignant,  well- 
written  play.  Its  present  home  is  the 
Empire  Theatre  on  Broadway  at  40th 
street. 

I'or  thrills  and  mystery  we  recom¬ 
mend  “Whistling  in  the  Dark”  which 
derives  much  of  its  merit  from  the 
presence  of  Ernest  Truex  in  its  leading 
part,  and  “Riddle  Me  This,”  in  which 
I'Vank  Craven  and  Thomas  Mitchell,  as 
a  reporter  and  a  detective,  unravel  a 


"AMATEUR 

DADDY" 

I  with 

EARNER  BAXTER  and 
MARIAN  NIXON 

■f 

—On  tha  Stage— 

^'ROXY  DIVERTISSEMENTS" 
with  DOUGLAS  STANBURY 
and  kbuy  Ensemble 

"EXODUS" 

with  Ivan  Ivanstzeff 

FRED  WARING 

and  the  Roxy  Theatre  Orchestra 


deeply  tangled  mystery  in.  a  most  un¬ 
usual  manner.  The  former  is  at  the 
Ethel  Barrymore,  47th  west  of  Broad¬ 
way,  and  the  latter  at  the  John  Golden, 
58th  near  Sixth  avenue. 

In  case  tickets  are  scarce  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  show  you  choose  or  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  list  is  exhausted  before  you  leave 
.New  York,  there  are  two  plays  by 
Elmer  Rice  which  have  been  running 
all  season  and  are  worth  a  try.  These 
are  “Counselor  at  Law”  at  the 
Plymouth  (West  45th)  and  “The  Left 
Bank”  at  the  Little  Theatre  (West 
44th).  The  former  portrays  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  a  famous  lawyer  in 
the  technique  of  Rice’s  former  success 
(Continued  on  page  80) 

Welcome  to  New  York 

A.N.P.A. 

The  greatest  showue  in  New  York! 

LOU  HOLTZ’ 

3RD  EDITION  VAUDEVILLE 

REVUE 


LOU  HOLTZ 
JACK  BENNY 
BORRAH 
MINEVITCH 

4  Haratniea  Baseilt 

BLOSSOM  SEELEY 
&  BENNY  FIELDS 

4  Other  B»iy  Start 


MATS.  230 
DAILY 

50' ,.‘1 

Eat.Sat..SaB. 
EVES.  830 

50'»’2 


WARNER  BROS. 


ROXY 


fiOODxfOa 


7th  Avenue 

at 

SOtk  Street 


HOLL'YWOOD 

Jtroo^ray  d  5l«f  Street 
■  rltM  I  nC  Phone  Circle  7-6900 
Midnita  Blww  Saturday  Sight. 

Meet  the  8tar$  of  atago  and  aerom. 


HOLLYWOOD 


|RE  STA  U  RANT,, 

■  FORTY' EIGHTH  AND  BROADWAYI 

■  MEW  YORK  CZ  I  T  Y  ■ 


GO  TO  THE  HOLLYWOOD  RESTAURANT  where 
knowing  New  Yorkers  go  for  dinner  and  after-the- 
theatre  .  .  .  where  the  entertainment  is  stupendous 
and  spectacular,  where  fun,  laughter  and  gaiety 
reign  supreme  .  .  .  where  stars  of  the  stage  and 
screen  gather. 

Telephone  Reservations  Chickering  4-2572-3-4 
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boycott  threatened 
BY  READER  GROUP 

Peiler&l  Employe*  in  New  Orlenn* 
Attempt  to  Act  on  Time»- 
Picayune’*  E*pou»al  of 
Government  Wage  Cut 

A  group  of  federal  employes  in  New 
Orleans  threatened  a  “subscribers’  lx)y- 
cott”  on  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  last  week  after  the  paper  had 
editorially  approved  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives’  economy  committee’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  cut  federal  salaries.  The  at¬ 
tempted  concerted  action  petered  out 
after  a  few  days. 

Tlie  Timcs-Picayune  editorial,  titled 
“Officeholders  Preferred,”  and  which 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
federal  budget  for  1932  will  exceed  by 
a  billion  dollars  tbe  budget  of  five  years 
ago,  appeared  April  15.  The  same 
morning  Matthew  H.  Creed,  federal 
employe  and  state  organizer  for  the 
National  Association  of  Postoffice 
Clerks,  telephoned  J.  M.  Black,  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  and  warned  him  that 
700  federal  employes  would  cancel  their 
subscriptions  because  of  the  editorial. 
Twenty -nine  cancellations  came  in 
during  the  day. 

Creed  stated  later  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Black  and  George  Healy,  Jr., 
city  editor,  that  “we  will  teach  the 
editor  of  the  Times-Picayune  a  lesson 
in  business,”  and  the  following  day  the 
paper  printed  an  account  of  the  con¬ 
versation  with  a  Page  One  editorial 
reiterating  its  stand,  and  saying  that 
“no  one  class  of  workers  should  be 
exempted  at  public  cost  from  the  cuts 
other  workers  have  experienced.”  This 
caused  61  more  cancellations  among 
federal  employes.  The  paper  reported 
that  Creed  had  sent  in  a  denial  of  any 
attempt  to  boycott,  and  caustically  com¬ 
mented  on  it.  To  date  he  has  not 
answered. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy 
Representative  John  McDuffie,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  economy  committee, 
gave  an  interview  saying  the  public  was 
getting  “thoroughly  mad”  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  federal  employes  demanding 
the  same  wage  scale  at  the  cost  of 
increased  taxes. 


Starts  New  Department 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has 
started  a  new  department  known  as 
“Our  Readers’  Own  Corner,”  compris¬ 
ing  interesting  items  contributed  by 
readers  which  do  not  fall  handily  into 
the  classification  of  “Letters  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor”  or  news  stories.  Readers  are 
promised  that  as  few  editorial  changes 
as  possible  will  be  made. 


Printed  Ransom  Bill  Numbers 

The  San  Francisco  Call  Bulletin  has 
published  a  complete  list  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  ransom  banknotes  and  is  offering 
$100  to  the  first  person  to  bring  one  of 
them  to  the  city  editor.  The  lengthy 
list  was  published  serially,  $5  bills  in 
one  issue  followed  in  two  later  issues 
by  the  $10  and  $20  bill  numbers. 


Students  Edit  Daily 

Journalism  students  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
edited  the  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times  Re- 
7'iczv,  April  5.  The  students,  under 
Prof.  J.  Willard  Ridings,  will  edit  the 
Afineral  IVclls  (Tex.)  Daily  Index, 
.\pril  26. 


Theatre  Host  to  Carriers 

Two  hundred  newspaper  boys  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  were 
the  guests  of  the  RKO-Regent  Theatre, 
.^pril  16.  The  boys  carrying  banners, 
marched  from  the  Herald  building  to 
the  theatre. 

Opens  Yard-Garden  Contest 

The  Yard  and  Garden  contest 
sponsored  by  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle,  which  opened 
April  11  will  be  concluded  in  the  fall 
with  the  awarding  of  six  prizes  from 
$2.50  to  $25. 


DELIVERY  MEN  DINE 


Chicago  Papers  Report  Increase  in 
Home  Subscriptions 

Increased  home  delivered  circulation 
was  reported  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  at  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Carriers’  associa¬ 
tion  banquet  April  14.  The  Tribune  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  of  1254  per  cent  in 
lionie  delivery  over  a  year  ago  and  the 
Daily  News  showed  an  increase  of  15)4 
per  cent  during  the  same  period. 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Tribune  and  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
Daily  News  publisher,  were  guests  at 
the  dinner.  Circulation  managers  who 
attended  were  Louis  Rose,  Tribune; 
James  N.  Shryock,  Daily  News,  and 
John  Snyder,  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
Max  .Annenberg,  founder  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  in  1906  and  now  with  the  Detroit 
Mirror,  flew  from  Detroit  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  More  than  600  members  of  the 
association  and  their  wives  attended. 


CHAIRMAN  APPOINTED 


Central  States  Circulators  Pick 
Heads  of  Committees 

Committee  chairmen  of  the  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers’  .Associa¬ 
tion  were  announced  this  week  by  J.  F. 
Payne,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization.  The  chair¬ 
men,  all  members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  are : 

Memliership :  Ray  S.  South,  Indian¬ 
apolis  News;  Program:  R.  W.  Taylor, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  vice-president; 
Advertising:  James  F.  Jae,  Dcs  Moines 
Register-Tribune,  secretary -treasurer ; 
Bulletin:  F.  R.  White,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  &  Register-Republic;  Legislative: 
J.  L.  Dooiittle,  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Tiincs-Hcrald ;  Welfare;  J.  B.  Birks, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Reviezv:  .Au¬ 
dit:  C.  A.  Ferris,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel. 

Paper  Fleet  in  Race 

The  Chicago  Tribune  ship  won  the 
annual  race  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
paper  fleet  from  Thorold,  ()nt.,  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  New  York  Daily  News  was 
second.  The  Bennington  and  Thorold 
finished  third  and  fourth.  The  Tribune’s 
running  time  for  the  800  mile  trip  was 
106  hours  and  five  minutes.  The  four 
ships  brought  14,706,000  pounds  of 
newsprint  to  Chicago,  enough  to  feed 
the  Tribune  Presses  for  three  and  a 
half  weeks. 

Awards  Bowling  Prizes 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press 
Iwwling  league  closed  its  season  re¬ 
cently  with  a  banquet  in  Hotel  Martin. 
Carl  Hollister,  president  of  the  league 
was  toastmaster.  Paul  B.  Williams, 
editor  and  E.  L.  W(X)lworth,  mechanical 
superintendent  spoke.  Prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  Hornets  and  Darbs, 
lirst  and  second  place  teams. 


RUNNING  UTILITY  SERIES 

The  Birmingham  Post  is  publishing  a 
series  showing  the  successful  operation 
of  municipally  owned  electric  light 
plants,  also  the  activities  of  the  “power 
trust.” 


NEWSSTANDS  SELLING 
NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER 

Egg  Cases  and  Orange  Boxes  Used 
To  Give  Display  to  Chicago  Sunday 
Times — Establishing  Carrier 
Delivery 

Egg  cases  and  orange  boxes  have 
figured  in  the  newsstand  display  of 
Chicago  Sunday  Times  the  past  two 
week-ends  when  for  the  first  time  since 
the  appearance  of  the  new  Sunday  tab¬ 
loid  the  majority  of  the  newsstand  deal¬ 
ers  handled  the  paper.  Corner  men  in 
most  instances  displayed  the  Sunday 
'rimes  on  boxes  instead  of  on  the  wings 
of  their  stands  as  suggested  by  the  Daily 
Times. 

Hustlers  were  not  maintained  at 
newsstand  corners.  J.  F.  Shanahan, 
'rimes  circulation  manager,  reported 
satisfactory  sales  and  stated  that  the 
I)re.sent  plan  will  remain  in  force. 

Mr.  Shanahan  announced  that  the 
Daily  Times  has  established  its  own 
carrier  boy  home  delivery  system  for 
both  daily  and  Sunday  papers  and  is 
offering  the  service  to  subscribers  for 
15  cents  a  week. 


Radio  Promotion  for  Serial 

The  Chicago  American  recently  pro¬ 
moted  a  new  serial,  “The  Murder  of 
the  Night  Qub  Lady,”  by  means  of 
three  radio  broadcasts  over  WENR. 
These  broadcasts,  given  on  successive 
nights  previous  to  the  start  of  the  story 
in  the  paper,  featured  the  Chicago 
.American  Players  in  episodes  from  the 
mystery  thriller.  Programs  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  paper’s  readers,  giving 
the  names  of  those  in  the  cast  and 
synopsis  of  the  playlets. 


Plans  Cooking  School 

The  Boston  Herald  -  Traveler  will 
cfinduct  a  cooking  school  for  four  days, 
loginning  April  26  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Marjorie  Mills,  editor  of  the  womn’s 
pages  will  be  hostess  and  director  of  the 
school. 

Running  Farm  Articles 

I'he  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
is  running  a  series  by  Don  D.  Ward, 
manager  of  the  Onondaga  County  Farm 
Bureau  on,  “What  Is  Wrong  on  the 
Dairy  Farm?” 

Pontiac  Publishes  Newspaper 

.A  10-page  newspaper,  the  Saleso- 
metcr  News,  is  being  published  by  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  for  the  Olds- 
mobile  Motor  Company,  through  Camp- 
hell-Fwald  Advertising  company. 


WATERTOWN  TEAM  IS 
CONTEST  WINNER 


Showed  Best  Salesmanship  at 
York  Circulators’  Meeting-- 
Mergers,  Mail  Promotion, 
Among  Subjects 


The  newspaper  boy  sales  team  of  tk 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  vig 
the  salesmanship  contest  staged  by  tk 
New  York  State  Circulation  Managaj 
Association  at  its  two-day  sessiw  k 
Gloversville  this  week.  Second  pn* 
went  to  the  Syracuse  Post-Staniti 
team.  The  w’inning  team  was  present 
with  a  loving  cup,  the  gift  of  James  E, 
Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Rockvilk 
Centre  Nassau  Daily  Review,  and  wij 
represent  the  association  at  the  meetiig 
of  the  International  Circulation  Mai 
agers  Association  in  Toronto  in  Juat 
.  Other  papers  entering  teams  woi 
the  Gloversi'ille  Leader- Re  publican  mi 
Herald,  Buffalo  Courier-Express  and 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review.  'The  judg¬ 
ing  was  made  by  the  associatioi 
members. 

One  member  of  each  team  repre¬ 
sented  a  newsboy,  the  other  a  hous6 
wife  to  whom  he  would  try  to  sell  a 
subscription  for  his  paper.  The  boys 
were  judged  on  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonality,  manner  of  approach,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  paper,  sales  ability  and 
closing  of  the  sales  talk.  Theodore 
Edson,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Nassau  Daily  Review,  staged  the 
contest. 

A  debate  on  “Do  Mergers  Hold 
Home  Delivery  and  Stand  Sales?"  was 
a  feature  of  the  meeting.  Thomas  J. 
Dowling,  Ncto  York  W orld-T elegrm, 
and  E.  S.  Dodson,  Brooklyn  Times  mi 
.Standard  Union,  upheld  the  affirmatiw 
and  Abram  Newman,  New  Yori 
Ei'cning  Post,  and  Harry  Irish,  .Vm 
York  Journal  and  American,  the  nega¬ 
tive.  The  effect  of  the  Lindbergh  bahy 
kidnaping  on  circulation  was  also  dis¬ 
cussed  to  some  length,  with  John  Boylt, 
.dlbany  Times-Union;  Seth  Moore, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  Frank  ]. 
Clancy,  Buffalo  Courier-Dispatch,  par¬ 
ticipating. 

M.  .A.  Miner,  Syracuse  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  discussed  “The  Office  Collector 
vs.  the  Carrier  Collector” ;  Charles 
E.  Blewer,  Binghamton  Press,  “Best 
Methods  for  Cutting  Down  Home  De 
livery  Stops”;  C.  B.  Klingman, 
hamion  Sun,  talked  on  mail  promotk*. 
and  Frank  Roberts,  Rochester  Tima- 
Union,  stated  his  views  on  the  value  of 
contests  in  holding  subscribers.  Theo¬ 
dore  Edson  spoke  on  training  news- 
liaper  boys  and  Hiram  H.  Strong 
Glens  Falls  Post-Star  and  Times,  read 
a  paper  on  carrier  contests  at  another 
session. 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  tk 
.Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
address  at  the  opening  session.  The 
meeting  was  concluded  by  a  banquet* 
which  Mayor  G.  G.  W.  Creen  * 
Gloversville  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Obscr^ 
Dispatch,  is  nrcsident  of  the  association. 
Ixiuis  F.  Gautier,  Nezv  York  Times,  s 
vice-president ;  .Ahram  Newman,  hew 
S'ork  Evening  Post,  is  second 
president,  and  Alfred  hV.  Cockem 
.Syracuse  Herald,  is  secreta'"' 
treasurer. 


Bennett  Circulation  Chief 

Spencer  H.  Bennett  has  been  ^ 
jMiinted  circulation  manager  of  ® 
.Viagara  Herald,  published  at  «!«*• 
port,  N.  Y. 


Son  Born  to  Veller* 

Clarence  Veller,  Toledo  Tiau!^ 
trict  circulation  manager,  and  • 
h’eller  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Robinwood  hospital  at  Toledo, 
week. 


Sponsored  Style  Show 

The  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
cently  sponsored  a  style  show  and 
ing  school  at  the  East  Side  rlip 
School. 
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An  Expression 
0(  Appreciation 
to  Mem  be  rs  o^ 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


Through  the  educational  advertisements  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  there  has  been  renewed 
support  of  the  fire  prevention  movement  and 
an  increased  understanding  of  the  functions 
and  purposes  oF  sound  Fire  insurance. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


85  John  Street/  New  York 


CHICAGO 

222  West  Adams  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Merchants  Exchanse  Bldg. 
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LAW  MAKERS  REFUSE 
TO  PRAISE  WEEKLY 

House  Balks  at  Resolution  Approving 

Printing  of  Grand  Jury  Pre¬ 
sentment  Despite  Judges’ 
Order 

A  resolution  commending  tlie  editors 
ot  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Observer,  and 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  for  their 
stand  on  the  action  of  Judge  M.  M. 
Mann  in  ordering  that  newspapers  could 
not  publish  all  of  a  recent  presentment 
of  the  Greenville  county  grand  jury 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  recently  after  heated  debate. 

Newspapers  were  severely  criticized 
Ik  tore  a  motion  defeating  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  approved,  49  to  19. 

The  presentment  concerned  alleged 
misconduct  of  Greenville  county  officers. 
Judge  Mann  upheld  the  contention  of 
lawyers  for  Sheriff  C.  R.  Bramlett  that 
publication  of  the  presentment  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  county  officers  in 
case  formal  charges  were  preferred. 

The  Greenville  Obser\er  published 
the  presentment  in  violation  of  the  order 
and  the  State  editorially  approved  and 
applauded  the  action.  Judge  Mann  a 
week  later  set  aside  his  order  on  petition 
of  the  Greenville  News  and  the  Green¬ 
ville  Piedmont,  who  then  published  tlie 
presentment. 

Newspapers  throughout  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  almost  without  exception,  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  Observer. 

The  most  heated  attack  on  the  news¬ 
papers  came  from  W.  C  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
Barnwell,  who  said  “newspapers  of  this 
state  print  just  what  they  want  printed. 
To  get  anything  in  the  State  or  the 
Record  (Columbia)  you’ve  got  to  stand 
in  or  be  in  a  political  ring.” 

"The  resolution  is  improper,”  as¬ 
serted  T.  B.  Bryant,  Orangeburg 
County.  “I  can’t  understand  why  a 
member  of  the  judiciary  should  be 
slapped  in  the  face  for  making  a  mis¬ 
take,  if  he  made  one.” 

R.  H.  Atkinson,  Sumter,  said,  “Judge 
Mann  probably  saw  a  reason  to  have  it 
suppressed.  I  don’t  think  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
state  government  to  criticize  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  judicial  department.  We 
ought  not  to  uphold  a  newspaper  that 
prints  something  in  violation  of  a 
judge’s  order.” 

In  opposing  the  resolution  L.  M. 
Gressette,  Calhoun  County,  read  from 
the  Calhoun  (S.  C.)  Times  a  statement 
attributed  to  Judge  Mann  saying  “the 
wiseacres  who  do  nothing  themselves 
but  stand  on  the  sidelines  handing  out 
advice  .  .  .  are  moral  cowards. 

"They  do  more  to  upset  the  verdict 
of  the  courts  and  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice  than  any  other  influence  in  the 
community.  They  are  milk  and  water, 
rubber-backboned,  who  set  themselves 
up  as  examples,  but  they  are  as  rotten 
as  compost.” 

L.  H.  Cary,  Greenville,  and  Kemper 
(Tooke,  Horry,  supported  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Whitaker,  Greenwood,  and 
Bush,  Aiken. 

“I  don’t  think  judges  are  above 
criticism,”  Cooke  stated.  “A  judge 
sometimes  is  a  10-cent  lawyer  pro¬ 
moted.”  He  charged  Judge  Mann  “was 
trying  to  shield  the  name  of  some  people 
whom  he  thought' were  above  criticism. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  South  Carolina 
a  grwd  jury  report  was  suppressed.” 
he  said.  “We  ought  to  suppress  him.” 

$24,000  UBEL  AWARD 

Clifton  Williams,  former  city  attor¬ 
ney,  on  April  16  was  awarded  $24,000 
punitive  damages  against  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  by  a  jury  in  a  $250,000  libel 
action.  The  suit  was  bas^  on  an  edi¬ 
torial  Nov.  1,  1929,  commenting  on 
Williams’  employment  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Road  and  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
at  the  same  time.  The  jury  found  the 
editorial  was  not  fair  comment  on  the 
plaintilTs  conduct  and  that  Williams 
suffered  no  actual  damage,  but  that  he 
was  entitled  to  punitive  damages.  A 
motion  to  set  aside  the  verdict  w’as  made. 


BROADWAY  STILL  BRIGHT 
DESPITE  GLOOM 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

"Street  Scene.”  The  latter  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  comment  on  those  disillusioned 
young  lads  of  the  Quartier  Latin. 

When  it  comes  to  motion  picture^ 
.\'ew  York  is  just  a  whistle  stop. 
There’s  no  use  of  our  recommending 
anything  but  “Grand  Hotel.”  This  is 
the  latest  of  the  super-supers  with  a  cast 
that  is  expected  to  knock  you  cold.  The 
great  Garbo,  the  two  gents  of  the  Bar¬ 
rymore  family,  Joan  Crawford  and 
Wallace  Beery  provide  a  rather  unique 
acting  spectacle  for  the  screen.  The 
story  is  the  same  as  last  season’s  stage 
success — a  good  routine  melodrama.  The 
rest  of  the  pictures  on  Broadway  have 
probably  played  in  every  city  from  here 
to  California  by  now.  Visitors  at  the 
conventions  this  week  have  probably 
seen  most  of  them  in  their  home  cities, 
and,  if  they  haven’t,  we  don't  think 
they  have  missed  much. 

l,ast,  hut  not  least,  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  world  is  that  mammoth,  stupend¬ 
ous,  gigantic,  titanic  conglomeration  of 
death-defying  equilibrists,  graceful 
eque.striennes,  laugh-provoking  clowns, 
astonishing  freaks  and  herds  of  trained 
.animals,  the  greatest  show  on  earth, 
ladees  and  gen’men,  the  Ringlitig 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Com¬ 


bined  Shows  ensconced  in  all  their  glory 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  with  the 
usual  peanuts,  popcorn,  pink  lemonade  - 
and  Uexter  Fellows. 

If  you  are  bored  with  the  theatres, 
the  movies  or  even  the  circus,  you  might 
try  dropping  in  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Independent  Artists  at  Grand  Central 
Palace.  The  boys  and  girls  who  don’t 
believe  in  tradition  are  holding  their 
16th  annual  show,  and  it’s  a  safe  bet 
that  you'll  find  a  laugh  somewhere 
among  the  weird  array  of  brain-children 
hanging  on  the  walls.  Of  course,  all 
the  pictures  are  not  funny.  Some  of 
them  rank  pretty  high  in  the  art  worlil 
in  their  own  little  iconoclastic  way.  But 
the  show,  in  general,  is  worth  a  bit  of 
your  time. 

For  after-theatre  entertainment  the 
Club  El  Patio,  134  W.  52nd,  offers  the 
most  in  the  way  of  amusement,  dance 
music  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Beat¬ 
rice  Lillie  contorts  herself  in  the  Lillie 
manner,  Rosita  and  Ramon  dance  beau¬ 
tifully  and  Emil  Coleman’s  band  makes 
it  hard  for  you  to  sit  still.  You  must 
dress  to  be  admitted. 

Although  the  rent  is  supposed  to  be  in 
arrears  at  the  Central  Park  Casino. 
Eddie  Duchin  and  his  band  are  still 
supplying  the  smoothest  dance  music  in 
New  York  at  this  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  club.  If  you  want  to  see  New 
York’s  leading  politicians  this  is  the 
place  to  go.  And  then,  there’s  always 


the  chance  that  you  might  be  called  as 
a  witness  in  the  Hofstadter  inquiry. 

Vincent  l^ipez  and  his  band  are  still 
at  the  Seaglade  in  the  St.  Regis  Hotel, 
Jack  Denny  has  come  from  Montreal  to 
play  his  sweet  music  in  the  Waldorfs 
own  Empire  Room,  and  Barney  Gallant 
— that  old  newspaperman — is  still  run¬ 
ning  his  band-box  of  a  club  at  85  W 
3rd  street. 

STARTING  WAX  CAMPAIGN 

A  general  list  of  newspapers  in  60 
cities  is  to  be  used  by  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Sons,  Racine,  Wis.,  to  advertise  floor 
wax,  starting  April  29.  The  advertise, 
ments  average  between  700  and  800  lin6 
and  will  appear  every  Friday  for  ont 
month.  Supplementing  this  black  and 
white  .schedule,  will  be  color  comic  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Hearst’s  Comic- Puck  and 
15  additional  Sunday  papers.  This  ad¬ 
vertising  includes  two  pages  of  comic 
display  to  appear  May  29  and  June  Id 
ancl  will  mark  the  first  time  that  John- 
.son  company  has  used  this  type  of  ad 
vertising.  The  campaign  is  being  re¬ 
leased  by  Needham,  Louis  &  Rrorly, 
I  nc.,  Chicago. 

VIRGINIA  MEETING  JULY  7-9 

Members  of  the  Virginia  Press  .\sso 
ciation,  voting  by  mail,  have  agreed 
upon  July  7,  8  and  9  as  the  dates  for 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Co¬ 
lonial  Beach. 


V”"  xv 

^  Uniform  Ji, 
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Reasons 

ROYAL  RUBBER 
ROLLERS  are  best! 

Direct  factory  branches  are  located  in  every 
important  industrial  center 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


1  MARKET  STREET,  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
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NEW  ENGLAND’S 


Bank  Record 
Is  Most  Impressive! 

New  England’s  position  with  respect  to  bank  strength  and  stability 
continues  to  be  outstanding  and  unique.  With  a  total  of  more  than 
1700  bank  failures  in  the  United  States  during  1931,  no  other  section 
of  the  country  has  a  record  even  comparable  with  New  England’s 
splendid  showing. 

Until  the  week  of  December  13th  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  bank 
suspension  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
only  eleven  in  all  New  England.  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  had 
but  two  suspensions  during  the  year,  and  Vermont  and  Rhode 
Island  still  have  a  perfect  record. 

Comparing  this  record  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  it  impres¬ 
sively  shows  the  position  of  New  England.  Here  consumers  have 
not  lost  their  money.  They  still  have  it  and  they  are  still  spending  it. 

No  market  in  the  country  today  offers  such  splendid  possibilities  for 
national  advertisers,  seeking  quick  and  profitable  business.  The 
newspapers  listed  below  are  the  papers  to  use  when  selling  the 
New  England  market. 


*New  London  Day . (E)  14,22.1  .06  .05 

‘•Norwalk  Hour . (E)  7.847  .045  .045 

•Stamford  Advocate . (E)  12.430  .065  .055 

'•Waterbury  Republican  Ot  American . (M&E)  26,071  .00 

'•Waterbury  Republican  Oc  American . (SOKE)  32,932  .09  .09 

MAINE  —  Population  768.014 

tPortland  Preat-Herald  EipreM,  Sunday 

Telegram . (MOrE)  63,187  .20  .16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Population  443,683 

•Concord  MonltoroPatrlot . (E)  6,952  .05  .03 

tKeene  Sentinel . (E)  4,256  .0%  .025 

tManchester  tJolon*Leader . (MOiE)  35,089  .15  .12 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Population  604.397 

tPawtucket  Times . (E)  30,601  .09  *52, 

tProvIdence  Bulletin . (E)  90,703  .20  •27(B) 

iProvIdence  Journal . (M)  43,035  .12  ’{^(B) 

tProvIdence  Journal . (S)  '^O  •?• 

'•Providence  NewS'Trlbune .  (E)  30,250  .10  .10 

•Westerly  Sun . (EOcS)  5,330  .04  .M 

tWoonsocket  Call . (E)  16,072  .06  .06 

VERMONT  ~  Population,  352.428 

(E)  7,012  .04  .03 

(E)  3.587  .035  .02 

(M)  16,789  .065  .065 

(M)  13,402  .06  .06 

(E)  5.017  .03  .025 


•Brockton  Enterprise . (E)  25,029  .08 

•Fitchburg  Sentfnet . (E)  11,718  .05S 

'•Haverhill  Gasette . (E)  15,868  .07 

tHolyoke  Transcript  Oc  Telegram . (E)  17,158  .08 

•Lawrence  Eagle>Trlbuoe . (MOtE)  27,423  .10 

•Lynnitem . (E)  17,775  .06! 

Lowell  Courier-CItlsen  and  Eve.  Leader  (MOcE)  16,712  .07 

‘•New  Bedford  Standard  Mercury . (MOtE)  27,922  .10 

'•New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard. .  (S)  10.465  .10 

•North  Adams  Transcript . (E)  10,466  .05 

•Pittsfield  Eagle . (E)  19,473  .06 

•Salem  News . (E)  21,637  .09 

'•Taunton  Gasette . (E)  9,088  .05 

'•Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gasette(M8cE)  105,094  .28 

'•Worcester  Sunday  Telegram . (S)  53,030  .21 

CONNECTICUT  —  Population.  1,380,631 

tBrIdgeport  Post  Telegram . (E8KM)  44,973  .15 

'•Bridgeport  Post . (S)  24.047  .10 

'•Hartford  Courant . (M)  39,675  .10 

'•Hartford  Courant . (S)  61,366  .15 

tHartford  Times . (E)  61,342  .15 

•Middletown  Press . (E)  8,612  .05! 

Naugatuck  News . (E)  5.528  .03! 

•New  Britain  Herald  .  (E)  14,350  .08 

tNew  Haven  Register  . (EOcS)  60,109  .16 


•Barre  Times . 

tBrattleboro  Reformer . 

•Burlington  Free  Press . 

tRutland  Herald.. . . . . 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian  Record 


t  Government  Statement,  Apr.  1.  1932. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 
••  A.B.C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Oct.  1, 1931 
tfC^vernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,1931. 

•  A.B.C.  Flibllshers*  Statement,  Apr.  1, 1932. 
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MARCH  LINAGE  HIT  BY  CONTINUED  TRADE  DECLINE 


March  newspaper  linage  comparisons  revealed 
a  continued  decline  in  retail  advertising.  Other 
classifications  did  not  trail  so  far  behind  the  previous 


AKRON,  OHIO 


1932 

1931  Gain  or  Lora 

Times-Prees . 

. (e) 

507.043 

770,170 

263.127 

L 

Bescon-Journal . 

1,135,208 

1.205.758 

70.650 

L 

Times- Press . 

. (S) 

121.329 

164,552 

43,223 

L 

Total  Daily.... 

1.642.251 

1,975,928 

333,677 

L 

Total  Sunday. . 

121.329 

164.552 

43.223 

L 

Grand  Total. . . 

1,763,580 

2,140.480 

376,900 

L 

ALBANY,  N. 

Y. 

Knickerbocker  Press 

1  384.244 

525.040 

140,796 

L 

News . 

. (e) 

720,786 

728,369 

7,583 

L 

Times-Union . 

. (e) 

615,298 

658.821 

43,523 

L 

Knickerbocker  Press 

. . (S) 

100.884 

162,733 

61.849 

L 

♦Times-Union . 

. (S) 

148.945 

201,126 

52,181 

L 

Total  Daily. . . . 

1  720.328 

1,912.230 

191.902 

L 

Total  Sunday. . 

249.829 

363.859 

114,030 

L 

Grand  total.... 

1  970,157 

2,276,089 

305.932 

L 

*Sunda3r  Times-Union  fiKures  iorlude  American  Weekly  linage. 
1932  —  87,134  Unea;  1931  —  105  036  Unea. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Journal . 

254,729 

262.205 

7,476 

L 

Journal . 

. (e) 

264,595 

282.442 

17.847 

L 

State  Tribune . 

. (e) 

175  048 

238..530 

63.482 

L 

Journal . 

. (S) 

38,985 

55,145 

16.160 

L 

Total  Daily , 

694.372 

783,177 

88,805 

L 

Total  Sunday. , 

38.985 

55,145 

16.160 

L 

Grand  Total. . 

733.357 

838,322 

104,965 

L 

ATLANTA,  GA 

(Tonstitution . 

. (m) 

655,1.32 

633.732 

78.600 

L 

Georgian . 

. (e) 

317,735 

318.631 

896 

L 

Journal . 

. (e> 

745,701 

901,327 

165.626 

L 

Constitution . 

. (S) 

202,948 

306.675 

ia3,727 

L 

♦American . 

. (S) 

151.657 

189.538 

37,881 

L 

Journal . 

. (S) 

169,005 

265.188 

106.183 

L 

Total  Daily. . . 

.  I 

.618.568 

1,853,690 

235.122 

L 

Total  Sunday. 

513.610 

761,401 

247.791 

L 

Grand  Total. . 

.  2 

!.132.178 

2.615,091 

482.913 

L 

*Sunday  American  Bgurea  include  .\merican  Weekly  linage, 
1932  —  85,230  lines;  1931  —  103.132  lines. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


•Press-Union . (me)  463.664  569.696  106.032  L 

Press-Union . (S)  65.966  140.845  74.879  L 

Grand  ToUl .  529,630  710.541  180  911  L 


*Pres8-Union  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage 
of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


News . (e)  543.450  557.195  13.745  L 

Post . (e)  276.680  339,821  63,141  L 

Sun . (e)  1,291,707  1,485,608  193,901  L 

Sun . (m)  564,995  612,167  47,172  L 

♦American . (S)  243,324  307,817  64,493  L 

Sun . (S)  402,592  609.125  206,532  L 


Total  Daily .  2.676.832  2,994,791  317,959  L 

Total  Sunday .  645,916  916.942  271,026  L 

Grand  Total .  3,322,748  3.911,733  588,985  L 

•Sunday  American  6gurea  include  .\merican  Weekly  linage. 
1932  —  87,1.34  lines;  1931  —  105,036  lines. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald . (m)  419,284  501,091  81,807  L 

News . (e)  629.962  785,615  155,653  L 

Poet . (e)  344,395  400  503  56,108  L 

News  &  .4ge-Herald . (S)  192.905  316..302  123.397  L 


Total  Daily .  1.393.641  1,687.209  293,568  L 

Total  Sunday .  192,905  316.302  123,397  L 

Grand  Total .  1,586,546  2.003,511  416.965  L 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record . (m)  242,934  239.564  3.370  G 

American . (e)  .385.840  418.051  .32,211  L 

tGlobe . (me)  743.598  882,408  138.810  L 

{Herald . (m)  904,371  1,088,804  184,43.3  L 

Poet . (m)  555,224  779,732  224,508  L 

Transcript . (e)  366,175  494.492  128,317  L 

{Traveler . (e)  1,029,118  1,258,952  229,834  L 

•Advertiser . (S)  168,787  257,815  89,028  L 

Globe . (S)  314.075  474.250  160,175  L 

Herald . (S)  243,199  398,098  154,899  L 

Poet . (S)  132,642  193,296  60,654  L 


Total  Daily .  4,227.260  5,162,003  934,743  L 

Total  Sunday .  858,703  1,323,459  464,756  L 

Grand  Total .  5,085.963  6.485.462  1,399,499  L 


tGlobe  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

{Traveler  is  sold  in  combination  only  with  the  Morning  Herald 
or  Sunday  Herald. 

•Sunday  Advertiser  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1932  —  87,134  Unee;  1931  —  105,036  lines. 


year’s  figures,  but  the  month’s  comparisons  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  least  encouraging  since  December, 
1930.  Percentage  comparisons  had  not  been  com- 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Courier- Express . (m)  46.3,767  528,159  64,392  L 

News . (e)  1,097,211  1,260,661  163,4,50  L 

Times . (e)  470,754  604,452  1.33.698  L 

Courier-Express . (S)  177,74.3  298,199  120,456  L 

Times . (S)  51,042  94,126  43,084  L 


Total  Daily .  2,031,732  2,393.272  .361,540  L 

Total  Sunday .  228,785  392,325  163,540  L 

Grand  Total .  2.260.517  2,785,597  .525,080  L 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

•Courier . (e)  612,316  66.3,228  50,912  L 

•Courier  sold  in  combination  with  Morning  Poet.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  is  shown. 

CHICAGO  ILL. 

Tribune . (m)  959,787  1,272,172  312,385  L 

Herald  *  Examiner . (m)  372.801  492,136  119,335  L 

News . (e)l,262,661  1,422,7.34  160,073  L 

American . (e)  88.5,695  1,042,759  157,064  L 

Poet . (e)  2.35,707  274,359  38,652  L 

Times . (e)  259,313  369,282  73,969  L 

Tribune . (S)  530,731  805,053  274,322  L 

Herald  dc  Examiner . (S)  317,950  408,826  90,876  L 

Times . (S)  67,500  . 


Total  Daily .  4,011,964  4,873,442  861,478  L 

Total  Sunday .  916,181  1,213,879  365.198  L 

Grand  Total .  4,928,145  6,087,321  1,226,676  L 

•Chicago  figures  furnished  by  .Advertising  Record  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer . (m)  413.453  529,909  116,4,56  L 

Poet . (e)  610,205  8.30,957  220,752  L 

Times-Star . (e)  908,395  1,237,559  329,164  L 

Enquirer . (S)  405,460  678,450  272,990  L 


Total  Daily .  1,932,053  2,598,425  666,372  L 

Total  Sunday .  40,5,460  678.450  272,990  L 

Grand  Total .  2,337,513  3,276,875  939.362  L 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . (m)  694,596  876,051  181,455  L 

News . (e)  638.560  800,845  162,285  L 

Press . (e)  1,0.39.528  1,256,749  217,221  L 

Plain  Dealer . (S)  228,464  405..325  176.861  L 

News . (S)  96,672  142,350  45,678  L 


Total  Daily .  2..372,684  2,9.3.3,645  560,961  L 

Total  Sunday .  325.1.36  547,675  222,5.39  L 

Grand  Total .  2,697.820  3.481,.320  783,500  L 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch . (e)  9.35.887  1,168.761  2.32,874  1. 

Citisen . (e)  776,117  857.8.58  81,741  L 

Ohio  State  Journal . (m)  253,858  .333,024  79,166  L 

Dispatch . (S)  206.886  325,591  118,705  L 

Ohio  State  Journal . (S)  27,719  89,720  62,001  L 


Total  Daily .  1.965,862  2,359,64.3  .39.3,781  L 

Total  Sunday .  234,605  415.311  180,706  1. 

Grand  Total .  2,200,467  2,774.954  574,487  1. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News . (m)  515.362  569,261  53,899  1. 

Times-Herald . (e)  899,860  1,037,576  1.37,716  1. 

Journal . (e)  4.30.954  587,916  156.962  1. 

Dispatch . (e)  391,390  .376.448  14,942  G 

News . (S)  172,078  318.064  145,986  1. 

Times-Herald . (S)  176,838  332.592  155.754  L 


Total  Daily .  2,237,566  2,571,201  33.3,6.35  L 

Total  Sunday .  348,916  650.656  301,740  1. 

Grand  Total .  2,586,482  3,221,857  655,375  L 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal . (m)  186,723  259,447  72,724  L 

Herald . (e)  835,280  893,773  58,49.3  L 

News . (e)  900.481  1,044,796  144.315  L 

Journal . (S)  148,431  212,147  63,716  L 

News . (S)  151.723  230,343  78,620  L 


Total  Daily .  1,922,484  2,198,016  275,532  L 

Total  Sunday .  300,1.54  442,490  142,336  L 

Grand  Total .  2,222,638  2,640.506  417,868  L 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mountain  News.. .  .(m)  389,856  421.122  31,266  L 

Poet . (e)  906,405  944,094  37,689  L 

Rocky  Mountain  News. ..  .(S)  66.576  122,129  55,553  L 

Poet . (S)  192,812  312,423  119.611  L 


Total  Daily .  1,296.261  1,365,216  68,955  L 

Total  Sunday .  259.388  434,552  175,164  L 

Grand  Total .  1,555,649  1.799,768  244,119  L 


pleted  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  when  Editor  &  P(;j. 
USHER  went  to  press. 

The  figures  by  cities  follow: 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


1932  1931  Gaia  or  Lo^ 

Free  Press . (m)  458,234  652,098  19.3,884  L 

News . (e)  1,318,915  1,696,762  377A471 

Times . (e)  644,749  745,952  1O1J03I, 

Mirror . (m)  254.492  190,745  63,747G 

Free  Press . (S)  146,2.38  273,897  127,989  { 

News . (S)  287,175  542,759  255,5841 

♦Times . (S)  168,158  276,.379  108,2211 


Total  Daily .  2,676,.390  3,285,557  609,1671, 

Total  Sunday .  601,571  1.093,0.35  491,4841 

Grand  Total .  3,277,961  4,.378,592  1,100,6311, 

♦Sunday  Times  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1932- 
87,134  lines;  1931  —  105,189  lines. 

EASTON,  PA. 

Express . (e)  6.57,030  726,202  69,172  L 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times . (m)  307,172  358,23.3  51,0611 

Herald . (e) .  504,107  . 

Herald-Post . (e)  487,220  475,924  11,2960 

Times . (S)  103,939  172,670  68,7311, 


Total  Daily .  794,392  1,338,264  543,8721 

Total  Sunday .  103,939  172,670  68,73U 

Grand  Total .  898,331  1,510,9.34  612,6031 

Herald  discontinued  April  2,  19.31. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald . (e)  433,728  560,919  127,1911 

Times . (e)  530,380  639,989  109,8091 

Dispatch-Herald . (S)  46,818  109  666  62,8481 


Total  Daily .  964,108  1,200,908  236,8001 

Total  Herald .  46,818  109,666  62.8481 

Grand  Total .  1.010,926  1,310,574  299,6481 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier . (m)  433,074  456,931  23,8571 

Journal . (e)  248,901  282,110  332091 

Press . (e)  458,957  555,093  96,1361 

Courier . (S)  95,897  167,865  71,9681 

Press . (S)  61,563  113,612  52,0491 


Total  Daily .  1,140,932  1,294,135  153,2021 

Total  Sunday .  157,460  281,477  124,0171 

Grand  Total .  1,298,392  1,575,611  2772191 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS, 

Herald- News . (e)  508,914  526,874  17,9001 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal-Gazette . (m>  368.423  . 

News-Sentinel . (e)  676,866  . 

Journal-Gazette . (S)  157,120  . 


Total  Daily .  1,045,289  . 

Total  Sunday .  157,120  . 

Gr.and  Total .  1,202,429  . 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram . (m)  240,931  358.466  117,5351 

Star-Telegram . (e)  466,032  493,485  27,4531 

Press . (e)  441,021  504,475  63  454  L 

Star-Telegram . (S)  168,678  286.646  117,9681 


Total  Daily .  1  147,984  1,356,426  208,4421 

Total  Sunday .  168,678  286,646  117.9681 

Grand  Total .  1,316,662  1.643,072  326,4101 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review . (e)  432,433  360,729  71,7040 

Star . (e)  237,926  252,451  14,5251 


Grand  Total .  670,359  613,180  57,1790 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

♦Post-Star . (me)  389,391  429.584  40,1931 


♦Poet-Star  (morning)  and  Times  (evening)  sold  in  combinstiw 
only.  Linage  of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

♦Patriot . (m)  611,562  686,741  75,1791 


Telegraph . (e)  306.381  390,218  83,8371 


Grand  Total .  917,993  1,076,959  159.0161 

♦Patriot  carries  same  amount  of  advertising  as  Evening  h*" 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant . (m)  419,117  487,884  68,7671 

Times . (e)  1,245,392  1,466,682  221,2901 

Courant . (S)  239,553  415,973  176.4201 


Total  Daily .  1,664,509  1,954,.’>66  290.0571 

Total  Sunday .  239,653  415.973 

Grand  Total .  1,904,062  2,370,539  466.4771 
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MARCH  LINAGE  HIT  BY  CONTINUED  TRADE  DECLINE 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


1932 

.(e)  719,030 

.(m)  505,914 
.(e)  465,154 
.(S)  185,004 
.(S)  157,594 


1931  Gain  or  Lose 
879,820  160,790  L 

755,708  249,794  L 

520,694  55,540  L 

385,475  200,471  L 

361,788  204,194  L 


IToUlDaily .  1.690,098  2,156.222  466,124  L 

TotalSunday .  342,598  747.263  404,665  L 

Grand  Total .  2,032,696  2,9a3.485  870,789  L 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

. . (e)  1,026,895  1,164,697  137,802  L 

] . ..(m)  459.611  594,601  1.34,990  L 

. (e)  462,351  513,4.32  51.081  L 

. . (S)  268,479  391,762  123,283  L 

Total  Daily .  1948,857  2,272  730  323,873  1. 

TotalSunday .  268,479  391,762  123,283  L 

GrandTotal .  2,217,336  2  664,492  447,156  L 

i  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

,-nalPo8t . (e)  352,588  40: 

. . (m)  808,175  84: 

if . (e)  863.110  99< 

•  .rcal-Poat . (S)  87,438  12: 

. . (S)  335,803  53. 


402,299  49.711  L 

847,322  39.147  L 

990,792  127,682  L 

123,804  36,366  L 

535,266  199,463  L 


Total  Daily .  2,023,873  2,240,413  216.540  L 

TotalSunday .  423,241  659,070  235  829  L 

GrandTotal .  2,447,114  2,899,483  452,369  L 

'Eanaaa  City  Sgures  furnished  by  individual  publishers. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


_ (m)  256,695 

421,200 

Fcniinel . 

_ (e)  623.510 

. . . .  (m)  124  297 

586,260 

. 

....(S)  118,337 

139,259 

Total  Daily . 

.  904,503 

1,007,460 

TotalSunday. . . . 

201,399 

270,605 

Grand  Total . 

_  1,105,901 

1,278,065 

LOS 

ANGELES,  CALIF. 

_ (m)  714.929 

8.57,820 

•:rate(iNews . 

. (m)  250,491 

316,329 

. 

....(m)  966,571 

1,106.172 

. (e)  . 

.'..■aldExpreF- . (e)  1.001,821 

p"«cord . (e)  285.469 

. (S)  467,749 

'll* . (S)  445,503 


1,207,935  206.114  L 

3.54,623  69,154  I. 

669,593  201,844  L 

631,267  185,764  L 


TotalDaily .  3.219,281  4,427,283  1,208,002  L 

TotalSunday .  913,252  1,. 300,860  387,608  L 

GrandTotal .  4,132.533  5.728,143  1,595.610  1. 

•Sunday  Examiner  6gures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
'  2  —  92.802  lines;  1931  —  117.266  lines.. 

Express  discontinued  Dec.  9,  1931. 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

. (m)  412,061  402,209  9,8,52  G 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

1931  1931  Gain  or  I.,o8a 

"I . (m)  461,679  566,693  105,014  1. 

'  . (e)  897,518  1,054,645  157,127  L 

_  . (e)  182,524  224,880  42,356  1. 

:^ii,Ne«s . (e)  516,197  618,890  102.693  1. 

I  ■  "> . (S)  181..388  266,845  85.457  L 

. . (S)  248.092  410,217  162,125  1. 


Toul  Daily .  2,0.57,918  2,465,108  407,190  1. 

ToUl  Sunday .  429,480  677,062  247,582  1. 

GrandTotal .  2.487 ,.398  3,142.170  654,772  L 

*®’*>'day  Sentinel  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
■  --85,230  lines;  1931  —  ia3,ia5  lines. 

Sentinel  (morning)and  Wisconsin  News  (evening)  sold  in  com- 
either  may  be  used  with  Sunday  Sentinel,  with  ex- 
■''11  of  financial  and  classified. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


(e) 

8a3,143 

909.500 

106.357 

L 

(e) 

649.586 

884,019 

234,433 

L 

(e) 

532,516 

644.111 

111.595 

L 

(S) 

112,674 

190,273 

77,599 

L 

(S) 

170.672 

280,775 

110.103 

L 

1.985.245 

2,437,6.30 

452.385 

L 

283,346 

471.048 

187,702 

L 

2,268,591 

2,908.678 

640,087 

L 

of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 


1932 

1931  Gain  or  Loss 

1932 

1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Star . 

1,490,506 

203,6.30  L 

Oklahoman . 

.  ..(m)  481.885 

550,851 

68,966  L 

Gazette . 

679.020 

186.964  L 

Times . 

...(e)  583,462 

668,835 

85,373  L 

La  Presse . 

. (e)  1,009,464 

1.200,961 

191.497  L 

Oklahoma  News . 

. . .  (e)  403,264 

462,216 

58,952  L 

La  Patrie . 

.344,962 

63,804  L 

Oklahoman . 

...(S)  131.474 

242.808 

111,334  L 

Total  Daily. 

.  3,069.544  3,715,449 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

645,895  L 

Total  Sunday. . . . 
Grand  Total . 

131,474 
...  1.600,085 

242,808 

1,924,710 

111,334  L 
324,625  L 

Banner . 

. , . .  (e) 

481,557 

501,345 

19,788  L 

♦Tennessean . 

. . . .  (m) 

408.619 

.371.778 

.36.841  G 

Banner . 

....(S) 

116,168 

300.344 

184.176  L 

♦Bee-News . 

Tennessean . 

....(S) 

129,569 

204,991 

75,422  L 

♦♦World-Herald. 
tBee-News . 

Total  Daily . 

890,176 

873,12.3 

17,053  G 

World-Herald. . . 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

245,7.37 

505..3.35 

2.59.598  L 

Total  Daily 

Grand  Total . 

1,135.913 

1.378,4,58 

242.545  L 

floridzTimes-Union... 

..(m)  582,069 

632,623 

50,554 

L 

'  “Dill 

...(e)  476,874 

493,155 

16,281 

L 

Floridz  Times-U  nion . . . 

...(S)  163,398 

244,580 

81.182 

L 

TotalDaily . 

...  1.058,943 

1,125,778 

66.835 

L 

TotalSunday . 

163,398 

244,580 

81,182 

L 

GrandTotal . 

. .  1,222,341 

1,370,358 

148,017 

L 

♦Tennessean  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

♦Standard . (e)  286,989  285,897  1,092  G 

Times . (e)  467,663  511,938  44,275  L 

Standard . (S)  52,124  69,009  16,885  1. 

Times . (S)  52,118  . 


Total  Daily .  754,652  797,835  4.3,183  I. 

TotalSunday .  104,242  69,009  35,233  G 

GrandTotal .  858,894  866,844  7,950  1. 

♦Standard  (evening)  and  Mercury  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  only.  Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 
Sunday  Times  established  May  31,  1931. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Times- Picayune. . 

860,992 

993,298 

Tribune . 

374,902 

438,227 

Item . 

. (e) 

655,307 

588,314 

States . 

. (e) 

430,473 

454,079 

Times- Picayune. . 

. (S) 

255,490 

413  860 

Item-Tribune. . . . 

. (S) 

202,947 

1.52,887 

States . 

. (S) 

121,187 

167,333 

Total  Daily. . 

.  2,321.674 

2,473,918 

Total  Sunday 

579.624 

734,080 

Grand  Total. 

.  2,901,298 

3,207,998 

NEW  YORK,  N. 

Y. 

Times . 

. (m) 

960,641 

1.444,713 

Herald  Tribune. . .. 

644,295 

997.904 

American . 

646,208 

6,58,671 

News . 

. (m) 

884,049 

914,378 

Mirror . 

229,958 

270..360 

Graphic . 

. (e) 

184,451 

265,376 

Journal . 

. (e) 

976,524 

1.294,748 

Poflt . 

. (e) 

23,3..367 

.342,511 

Sun . 

. (e)  1,286,270 

1,483.259 

World-Telegram . . . 

. (e)  1,179,201 

1,242,319 

Bronx  Home  New 

. (e) 

2^3,107 

314,6.33 

Times . 

. (S) 

623,373 

1,017,426 

Herald  Tribune. . .. 

. (S) 

402,486 

658.299 

♦American . 

406.981 

645,90.5 

News . 

. (S) 

312,020 

463.504 

77,476 

Bronx  Home  News 

. (S) 

119,679 

176,.393 

484,072  I. 
353,609  L 
12,463  I. 
.30,2.39  L 
40,402  1. 
80,925  L 
318,224  r. 
109,144  I. 
196,989  I. 
6.3,118  I. 
31..526  L 
394,0.53  L 
2.55,813  L 
238,924  L 
150,674  L 


TotalDaily .  7,508,071  9,228,872  1,720,801  1. 

TotalSunday .  1,942,915  2,962,117  1,019,192  1. 

GrandTotal .  9,450,986  12.190.989  2,7.39.993  1. 

♦American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage.  1932  — 
87,134  lines;  1931  —  105.0,30  lines. 

Sunday  Mirror  established  Jan.  10.  1932. 

Bronx  Home  News  figures  supplied  directly  by  publisher. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Eagle . (e)  985,34.3  1  051, .563  66,620  1. 

♦Standard-Union . (e)  .58,22.3  .339.062  280,8.39  1, 

Times . (e)  464,190  491,941  27,751  L 

Eagle . (S)  212,265  355,0.32  142,767  1. 

Times . (.S)  60,191  86,929  26,738  L 


Total  Daily .  1  507,7.56  1.882,566  374.810  I. 

TotalSunday .  272,4.56  441.961  169,.505  I. 

GrandTotal .  1.780,212  2.324,527  544.315  I. 

♦Standard  Union  merged  with  Times  March  10.  1932.  Linage 
to  that  date  is  shown. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette . (e)  5.58.280  700,713  142,433  1. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

I.edger-Diapatch . (e)  717,313  . 

V'irginian-Pilot . (m)  541,915  . 

Virginian-Pilot . (S)  746.690  . 


Total  Daily .  1,259,228 

Total  Sunday .  746,6!M) 

GrandTotal .  2,005,918 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Poet-Enquirer . 

....(e) 

589,&37 

700,544 

110,707 

L 

Tribune . 

....(e) 

935.397 

1.128,.336 

192,939 

L 

Tribune . 

....(S) 

150.076 

263.569 

113,493 

L 

Total  Daily . 

1.525.234 

1.828.880 

303,646 

L 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

150,076 

263,569 

113,493 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1,675,310 

2,092,449 

417,139 

L 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

♦Bee-News . (me)  449.621  489,003  39,382  1. 

♦♦World-Herald . (me)  744,779  896,695  151,916  L 

tBee-News . (S)  203,643  270,368  66,725  L 

World-Herald . (S)  185,666  299.884  114.218  L 

Total  Daily .  1,194.400  1,385,698  191,298  L 

TotalSunday .  389,.309  570,252  180,943  1. 

GrandTotal .  1,583,709  1,955.950  372,241  L 

♦Bee-News  sold  in  morning  and  evening  combination.  Linage 
of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

♦♦World-Herald  sold  in  morning  and  evening  combination. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

tSunday  Bee-News  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage 
1932  —  85,230;  1931  —  103,185  lines. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journal . 

....(e) 

553,104 

667  781 

114,677 

L 

Transcript . 

. . . .  (m) 

406,452 

542,860 

118,408 

L 

Star . 

....(e) 

573,118 

707,586 

134,468 

L 

Journal-Transcript .... 

....(S) 

118,687 

204,381 

85,694 

L 

Star . 

....(S) 

104,814 

207,269 

102,455 

L 

Total  Daily . 

1,5.32,674 

1,900,227 

367,553 

L 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

223,501 

411,650 

188,149 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1,756,175 

2,311,877 

555,702 

L 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

News . (e)  358.397  468,630  110,233  L 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Bulletin . 

....(e)  1 

1,180,477 

1,570,179 

Inquirer . 

. . . .  (m) 

621, .366 

748,116 

News . 

....(e) 

700,186 

598,634 

Public  Ledger . 

....(e) 

970,922 

947,564 

Public  I..ed(;er . 

. . . .  (m) 

425,353 

668.925 

Record . 

. . . .  (m) 

416,761 

456.382 

Inquirer . 

....(S) 

411,2.36 

533,649 

Public  Ledger . 

....(S) 

206,619 

340,888 

Record . 

....(S) 

155,078 

190,187 

Total  Daily . 

.  .  .  .  A 

1,315,065 

4.980,800 

Total  Sunday. . .  . 

772.933 

1,064.724 

Grand  Total . 

>.087,998 

6.054, .524 

389,702  L 
126.750  L 
101,552  G 
23,358  G 
243,572  L 
39,621  L 
122,413  L 
134,269  L 
35,109  L 


PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


I  Republic . (m)  .533,078  6.57,679  124,601  L 

I  Gazette . (e)  5.33,866  4.52,005  81,861  G 

Republic . (S)  87,180  167,838  80,658  1. 


Total  Daily.. . 

.  1,066,944 

1,109,684 

42.740 

L 

Total  Sunday. 

.  87,180 

167,838 

80.658 

L 

GrandTotal. . 

.  1,1.54,124 

1,277,522 

123,398 

L 

PITTSBURGH, 

PA. 

Poet-Gazette . 

. (m)  .502,854 

6.3.3.967 

131,113 

L 

Press . 

. (e)  1,215  696 

1,437,021 

221, .325 

L 

Sun-Telegraph , . . . 

1,102,993 

1.32,804 

L 

Press . 

443,622 

190,136 

L 

♦Sun-Telegraph. . . 

. (S)  298,372 

464,145 

165,773 

L 

Total  Daily.. . 

.  2,688,739 

.3,173,981 

485,242 

L 

Total  Sunday. 

.  551,8.58 

907,767 

355,909 

L 

Grand  Total. . 

.  3.240,.597 

4,081,748 

841.151 

L 

♦Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  .American  Weekly 
linage  19.32  —  87,134  lines;  1931  —  105,089  lines. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Oregonian . 

..(m)  471,235 

594,735 

12.3,500  L 

Journal . 

..(e)  6.34,408 

695,098 

60.690  L 

News-Telegram . 

..(e)  415,468 

360,545 

54,923  G 

..(e) . 

567,064 

Oregonian . 

..(S)  191,2.35 

301.881 

110.646  L 

Journal . 

..(S)  86,910 

142  973 

56.063  L 

Total  Daily . 

..  1,521,111 

2,217,442 

696.331  L 

Total  Sunday . 

278,145 

444,854 

166.709  L 

Grand  Total . 

1,799.256 

2,662,296 

863,040  L 

♦Telegram  discontinued  May  5,  1931. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Bulletin . 

_ (e)  1,170.526 

1,341,937 

171,411 

L 

Journal . 

_ (m)  380,299 

480,238 

99,939 

L 

News-Tribune . 

_ (e)  401,366 

513,570 

112,204 

L 

Journal . 

....(S)  210,481 

298,713 

88.232 

L 

Total  Daily . 

_  1,952,191 

2,335,745 

383.554 

L 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

_  210,481 

298,713 

88.232 

L 

Grand  Total. . .  . 

_  2,162,672 

2,634,458 

471,786 

L 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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MARCH  LINAGE  HIT  BY  CONTINUED  TRADE  DECLINE 


READING,  PA. 


1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Eat^e . (e)  711,267  743,347  32,090  L 

Tiroea . (m)  530,261  689,433  159.182  L 

Eade . (S)  37,909  102,087  64,178  L 


Total  Daily .  1,241.608  1,432,780  191,272  L 

Total  Sunday .  37,909  102,087  64,178  L 

Grand  Total .  1,279,417  1,534,867  265.450  L 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News-Leader . (e)  854.0a3  960,546  106.543  L  | 

Times-Dispatrh . (m)  461,474  537,221  75,747  L  j 

Timee-Dispatch . (S)  173..308  309,692  136.284  L 


Total  DaUy .  1.315,477  1,497.767  182.290  L 

Total  Sunday .  173.308  309,592  136,284  L 

Grand  Total .  1.488.785  1.807,369  318,674  L 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle . (m)  678,590  700,.341  81,751  L 

Journal . (e)  553,252  670.284  117,032  L 

Times-Union . (e)  867.085  1.048.820  181,735  L 

Democrat  &  Chronicle . (8)  179,709  329,190  149,481  L 

♦American . (S)  157,381  212,007  54,626  L 


Total  Daily .  2,098,927  2.479,445  380.518  L 

Total  Sunday .  337,090  541,197  204,107  L 

Grand  Total .  2,430,017  3.020,642  584.625  L 

♦Sunday  American  fiauree  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1932  —  87.134  Unes;  1931  —  105,036  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tnbune . (m)  677,188  680,800  ia3.ei2  L 

Deseret  Neaa . (e)  426,481  449,925  23.444  L 

Telegram . (e)  420  594  463  431  42.8.37  L 

Tribune . (S)  178.789  310.074  131.285  L 


Total  DaUy .  1,424.263  1,594.156  169.893  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  178,789  310.074  131,285  L 

Grand  Total .  1.6a3.052  1,904,230  301,178  L 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express . (m)  362,690  480,082  127,.392  L  | 

News . (e)  585.456  779,734  194,278  L  j 

light . (e)  565.512  625,672  60,160  L  I 

Exprrws . (S)  181,853  .3.52,573  170,720  L  | 

♦light . (S)  227,721  386,746  159.025  L  1 


Total  Daily .  1.5a3.6.58  1,885,488  .381.830  L 

Total  Sunday .  409,574  739,319  329,745  L 

Grand  Total .  1,913.232  2,624,807  711.575  L 

♦Sunday  light  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage.  1932  — 
85,230  lines;  1931  —  103,185  lines. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


SIOUX  CITY,  lA. 

1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

♦Journal . (me)  364,999  . 

Tribune . (e)  362,113  . 

Journal . (S)  81.880  . 


Total  Daily .  717,112  . 

Total  Sunday .  81.880  . 

Grand  Total .  798,992  . 

♦Journal  is  an  all-day  paper.  All  advertising  appears  in  all 
editions.  One  edition  measured. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


News-Times . (e)  504.524  569., 587  65.063  L 

Tribune . (e)  573.146  679.841  106.695  L 

News-Times . (S)  65.713  107,371  41.6.58  L 

Tribune . (S)  74.730  114,351  .39,621  L 

Total  Daily .  1,077.670  1,249,428  171,758  L 

Total  Sunday .  140,443  221,722  81,279  L 

Grand  Total .  1,218,113  1,471,150  253,0.37  L 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review . (m)  317,928  383,403  6.5,475  1, 

Chronicle . (e)  614,123  782.228  168,105  L 

Press . (e)  2.58,944  .329,816  70.872  L 

Spokesman-Review . (S)  161.064  2.5.5,840  94,776  L 


Total  Daily .  1.190.99.5  1,49.5.447  304,4.52  L 

Total  .Sunday .  161,064  2.5,5.840  94,776  L 

Grand  Total .  1,352,059  1,751.287  399.228  L 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat . (m)  .545.470  688.708  143.238  1, 

Poet-Dispatch . (e)  993.195  1.290,047  296.8.52  L 

Star . (e)  6.37.6.53  630.878  6.775  G 

Times . (e)  28.3,.3.51  282.787  .564  G 

Globe-Democrat . (S)  160.1.53  287.889  127,736  L 

Poet-Dispatch . (S)  323,694  511.295  187,601  L 


Total  Daily .  2,459.669  2,892,420  432,751  L 

Total  Sunday .  483.847  799.184  315.337  L 

Grand  Total .  2,943,516  3.691.604  748,088  L 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald . (e)  615,821  718.771  102.9.50  L 

Journal . (e)  595.547  749,406  1.53.8.59  L 

Poet-Standard . (m)  369.0.57  472.374  103.317  L 

Herald . (8)  86.348  162.999  76.651  L 

♦American . (S)  134,926  197 ..315  62.389  L 

Poet-Standard . (S)  65,902  117.881  51.979  L 


Total  Daily .  1,580.425  1,940.551  360.126  L 

Total  Sunday .  287,176  478,195  191,019  1, 

Grand  Total .  1.867.601  2.418.746  551,145  L 


I  ♦Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
!  1932  —  87,1.34  lines;  1931  —  105.036  lines. 


Union . 

486.859 

687,210 

100,351 

L 

Sun . 

. (e) 

527,384 

620,884 

93,500 

L 

Tribune . 

. (e) 

698.984 

868.348 

169.364 

L 

Union . 

. (S) 

231,503 

374,762 

143,259 

L 

Total  Daily. . . . 

1,713,227 

2,076,442 

363J215 

L 

Total  Sunday. . 

231,503 

374,762 

143,259 

L 

Grand  Total . . . 

.  1 

[.944,7.30 

2,451,204 

506.474 

L 

SAN 

FRANCISCO, 

CALIF. 

Chronicle . 

. (m) 

615.041 

658.546 

143,505 

L 

EIxaminer . 

. (m) 

677.402 

846,966 

169.564 

L 

Call-Bulletin . 

. (e) 

739,507 

832,855 

93.348 

L 

News . 

. (e) 

628.035 

726.708 

98.673 

L 

Chronicle . 

. (8) 

179.098 

267,289 

88,191 

L 

*Examiner . 

. (S) 

416.463 

569,042 

162,679 

L 

Total  Daily. . . . 

.  2 

1,559,985 

3,065,075 

505.090 

L 

Total  Sunday. . 

596,561 

836,331 

240,770 

L 

Grand  Total. . . 

.  3 

[.155,546 

3,901,406 

745,860 

L 

♦Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly  litutge, 
1932  —  92.802  lines;  1931  —  117,266  Unes. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Poet-Intelligencer . (m)  404,564  570,574  166,010  1, 

Star . (e)  456.461  497,636  41,175  1, 

Times . (e)  844,899  1,015.666  170,767  L 

♦Poet-Intelligencer . (S)  209,748  304,224  94,476  L 

Times . (S)  224.683  358,193  133,510  L 


Total  DaUy .  1,705,924  2,083,876  377,952  L  i 

Total  Sunday .  434.431  662,417  227,986  L 

Grand  Total .  2,140,355  2,746,293  605,938  L  i 


♦Sunday  Poet-Intelligencer  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
1932  —  92,802  Unes;  1931  —  117,266  lines. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


I,edger . (m)  245.074  .323,150  78,076  1, 

News-Tribune . (e)  5a3.68.3  653.286  149.603  T, 

Times . (e)  342.658  419.390  76.7.32  1, 

ledger . (S)  129,821  187,777  57.9.56  1, 


Total  Daily .  1,091,415  1.39.5.826  304.411  T, 

Total  Sunday .  129.821  187,777  57,9.56  I, 

Grand  Total .  1,221.2.36  1.583,603  362,.367  I, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times . (m)  128.673  210.628  81.955  1, 

Blade . (e)  812.159  1,045.529  2.33,.370  I, 

News-Bee . (e)  386.898  573.796  186,898  1, 

Times . (S)  172.165  299,521  127..356  T, 


Total  Daily .  1,327.730  1,829.953  502,223  1, 

Total  Sunday .  172.165  299,521  127.356  I,  I 

Grand  Total .  1,499,895  2,129,474  629.579  1,  ! 


TORONTO,  CANADA  ; 

Globe . (m)  .397  8.56  476,068  78.212  1,  j 


Mail  A  Empire . (m)  441.145  490.880  49,7.35  1, 

Star . (e)  1.382,548  1.404.5.54  22,006  1, 

Star  Weekly . (w)  134,8,39  145,826  10.987  1, 

Telegram . (e)  1.. 386 .288  1,484.297  98,009  T, 


Total  Daily .  3,742.676  4.001.625  258,949  1,  ; 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times . (e)  596.288  729,746  1.33,4.58  I,  i 

Times-Advertiser . (S)  83,797  1.36,.358  52,611  1,  | 


Grand  Total .  680,a35  866.104  186.069  1,  I 


TULSA, 

OKLA. 

1932 

1931  Gain  oi 

Tribune . 

. (e) 

528,523 

711,469 

IStig 

World . 

463,837 

614,353 

ISfiJu 

TYibune . 

. (8) 

74,480 

144,671 

t<U«! 

World . 

. (S) 

166,136 

265,801 

Total  Daily. . . 

992,360 

1,325,822 

333 1- 

Total  Sunday. 

240,615 

410,472 

l«?»l 

Grand  Total. . 

.  1.232.975 

1. 736.284 

sajs; 

Soi 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Herald . (m)  296,167 

News . (e)  293,455 

Times . (e)  638.728 

Post . (m)  290.344 


247,021  49,M(d 

291,506  IMi 
679,491 
478.849 


Star . (e)  1.603,586  1,627,974  ?4»J 


♦Herald . (S)  223,270 

Poet . (S)  133,910 

Star . (S)  349,204 


333,352  110,01! 
232.263  98ia 
565.741  2Wis; 


Total  Daily . 

Total  Sunday . 

Grand  Total .  3,828,664 

♦Sunday  Herald  figures  include  American  Weekly 
1932  —  87,134  lines;  1931  —  105,036  lines. 


3,122.280  3,324,841  202j|| 

706,384  1,131.356  4241?: 

4,456,197  027J5! 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.) 


Mamaroneck  Times . 

.(e) 

186.167 

208,570 

22,1a  1 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus . 

.(e) 

649,232 

687.609 

38j?:i 

New  Rochelle  Standard-Star(e) 

529,368 

523,571 

m': 

Ossining  Citisen-Sentinel . 

.(e) 

218,873 

246,091 

27  W I 

Port  Chester  Item . 

.(e) 

393,005 

416,991 

23JMI 

Tarrytown  News . 

.(e) 

.301,695 

378,692 

76X1 

♦Y  onkerr  Herald . 

.(e) 

188,867 

459,921 

271jlMI 

Yonkers  Statesman . 

.(e) 

478,189 

462.459 

IS'sij 

White  Plains  Press . 

.(e) 

240,924 

297,716 

M,7l!I 

Whit*  Plains  Reporter. . . . 

.(e) 

583,167 

619,896 

31.791 

forts 
togi' 
if  or 
from 


the  p 
Foi 

xinte 


an  a' 
from 
placir 
tactui 
ment 
all  th 
were 


mi 


who 

Imeant 

[dealer 

|e  bil 


Icepted 


Grand  Total .  3,769,487  4,301.516  532iai| 

♦Yonkers  Herald  merged  with  Yonkers  Statesman  Mird 
1932.  Linage  to  that  date  is  shown. 


WICHITA,  KAN. 


Beacon . (e)  580,525 

Eagle . (m)  366,789 

Eagle . (e)  355,670 

Beacon . (S)  135,731 

Eagle . (S)  121,639 


pvoid 
wtist 
Istateir 
last  V 
in  thi 
Ont 
lem  it 

704,685  124!*|of  “g 

505,524  13S,?i . 

632,484  179.4 
296,056  199131 
230,199  1(S  = 


Total  Daily . 

1,302,984 

1,742,693 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

257,370 

525,255 

Grand  Total . 

1.560.354 

2.267,948 

WILKES-BARRE, 

PA. 

Record . 

. . . .  (m) 

1  801 .4a3 

964.475 

Timee-Leader . 

....(e) 

822,804 

977,783 

News . 

....(e) 

352.904 

421,290 

Independent . 

....(S) 

144,820 

210.705 

♦Telegram . 

....(8) 

61,262 

tXXl. 

placin 
manui 
tisuall 
One 
plan  r 
selling 
coonte 
ratec 
ieral  at 


Total  Daily .  1,977,111 

Total  Sunday .  144,820 

Grand  Total .  2,121,931 

♦Telegram  discontinued  Nov.  1.  1931. 


2,363,548  3S,e 
271,967  12? 
2,635.515  515.? 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Telegram . (m)  509,986 

Gasette . (e)  567 ,908 

Poet . (e)  421,297 

Telegram . (S)  1 56,073 


587,471 
670.877  I<4- 
495,194  7$a 

241,414  MJ®!. 


Total  Daily .  1,499,191 

Total  Sunday .  156.073 

Grand  Total .  1.6.55.264 


1,753,542  254. 

241,414  85“1 

1.994.956 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Vindicator . (e)  512,725 

Telegram . (e)  462,626 

Vindicator . (SI  89,862 


eligibl 


.\ir| 


shops, 
ekctn 
count) 
dyers, 
work, 
W,  I 
cream, 
lawTei 
raunici 
cquipn 
osteop 
rapher 
tional, 
restam 
theatre 
typewi 
wood. 
Of 
cuses, 
not  ma 
transio 
same  a 
The 
-(says: 


Total  Daily. . . 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total. . 


975,351 

89.862 

1.065.213 


780.456  257^ 
715.163  25-"^ 

105.725  95ij 

- - - -  ^Jwrnrer 

1,495.619  52- 

105.725  9' 
1.681.344  *1^ 
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AD  WOMEN  NOMINATE 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Peters,  of  the  F. 
Wallis  Armstrong  Agency,  has  been 
nominated  for  a  second  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Women.  The  election  will  take 
place  May  26.  Miss  Nan  M.  Collins, 
of  the  Roland  G.  E.  Ullman  .Agency, 


was  renominated  for  vice-president. 
The  other  candidates  are  Miss  Clare  V. 
Fey,  of  Stewart  Jordan  agency,  treasur¬ 
er ;  Miss  Ruth  Hogeland,  of  the  Country 
Gentleman,  corresponding  secretary; 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Weaver,  of  the  Thomas 
A.  Royal  Company,  recording  secretary. 
Four  directors  will  be  chosen  from  the 


following:  Miss  Eldith  Ellsworth,  of 
Williams  &  Cunnyngham;  Miss  Ethel 
Jefferson,  of  Birnbaum-Jackson  Co.; 
Miss  Margaret  Lukes,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Electric  Company;  Miss  Edith 
Perrong,  C.  P.  Baker  Company;  Mrs. 
Edna  Hill  Mason,  Century  Printing 
Concern;  Miss  Helen  Sommers 


N.  J.  PAPERS  SOLD 

Frank  Eakin  of  Madison,  N.  I , 
purchased  the  interest  of 
Brooks  in  the  Millbum  (N. 
and  Maplewood  (N.  J.)  Newsi^- 
been  elected  President  of  the  co 
and  editor  of  the  papers.  J. 
was  the  broker. 


0  th( 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  23,  1  932  85 

STOPPING  UP  THE  GAP  IN  RATE  CARDS 

Some  Newspapers  Find  ^^GeneraT’  Classification  a  Practical  Help  in  Halting  National  Advertisers 
Who  Try  to  “Crawl  Under  Fence”  by  Placing  Copy  Locally 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

(This  article,  continuing  last  week’s  discussion  of  national  advertisers’  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  local  rates  from  newspapers,  is  the  fifth  and  last  of  a  series  on 
advertising  rates,  based  on  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  newspapermen  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.) 


COMMENTS  from  time  to  time  by 
national  advertisers  and  some 
aency  men  on  the  success  of  their  ef- 
iorts  to  buy  space  at  local  rates  are  apt 
to  give  a  distorted  view  of  the  situation, 
li  «  may  judge  by  the  statements 
from  newspapermen  which  have  been 
gathered  by  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
ix  present  inquiry. 

For  instance,  an  agency  man  last 
, inter  boasted  of  having  bought  news¬ 
paper  space  in  more  than  100  cities  at 
anaverage  reduction  of  30  per  cent 
from  the  published  national  rate  by 
placing  advertising  through  the  manu- 
^rer’s  dealers.  No  doubt  that  state¬ 
ment  was  true,  but  it  does  not  mean  at 
all  that  the  newspapers  of  those  cities 
were  ready  to  abandon  their  scruples  or 
to  make  unfair  concessions  to  anyone 
who  demanded  them.  Presumably  it 
neant  that  in  these  cities,  when  local 
iealers  presented  advertising  as  their 
own,  to  carry  the  dealer’s  name  and  to 
X  billed  to  him,  the  newspapers  ac¬ 
cepted  the  transaction  at  face  value  and 
id  no  sleuthing  to  uncover  the  real 
murce  of  the  money.  Such  a  course  is 
ihe  easiest  way  to  evade  paying  es- 
ablished  rates,  but  has  its  drawbacks, 
OT  for  the  manufacturer,  as  told  in 
iie  last  preceding  article  of  this  series. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  newspapers 
ire  on  the  alert  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  not  imposed  upon  and  to  see  that 
cheir  rules  are  applied  impartially  to 
avoid  discrimination  between  two  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  same  class.  Some 
statements  in  regard  to  this  were  given 
last  week;  others  will  be  found  later 
m  this  article. 

One  method  of  attack  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  through  the  creation  of  a  class 
of  “general”  advertisers,  who  are  not 
eligible  for  retail  rates  even  though 
doing  business  in  the  city  of  publica¬ 
tion.  A  dealer  in  this  class,  whether 
placing  his  own  copy  or  copy  for  a 
manufacturer,  pays  a  “general”  rate — 
usually  the  same  as  the  national  rate. 

One  newspaper  which  follows  this 
plan  restricts  retail  rates  to  local  stores 
selling  many  items  directly  over  the 
counter  to  the  consumer,  and  lists  on  its 
rate  card  the  following  classes  of  gen¬ 
eral  advertising : 

Airplanes,  amusements,  architects, 
automobiles,  banks,  barbers,  beauty 
shops,  bicycles,  buildings,  chiropractors, 
circuses,  cleaners,  coal,  contractors, 
county,  dairies,  dances,  dentists,  doctors, 
dyers,  electrical  appliances,  electrical 
work,  engineers,  feed,  financial,  flour, 
fuel,  garages,  gasoline,  hotels,  ice,  ice 
cream,  insurance,  jobbers,  laundries, 
lawyers,  lectures,  loans,  manufacturers, 
municipal,  musical  instruments,  office 
equipment,  oil,  opticians,  optometrists, 
osteopaths,  paint,  phonographs,  photog¬ 
raphers,  plumbing,  political,  promo¬ 
tional,  public  utilities,  radio,  real  estate, 
restaurants,  sports,  state,  tailors,  taxis, 
theatres,  tires,  titles  and  trusts,  travel, 
typewriters,  undertakers,  wholesalers, 
wood. 

Of  these  general  advertisers,  cir- 
enses,  political,  and  promotional  may 
not  make  contracts,  but  must  pay  the 
transient  general  rate,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  transient  retail  rate. 

The  national  advertising  manager 
says; 

“Strictly  retail  advertisers  such  as 
grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  department 
stores  and  apparel  stores,  are  not  per- 
ttiitted  to  place  national  advertising  at 
.nr  retail  rate,  but  automatically  go 
nto  the  SfXEinch  (the  largest)  general 
ontract,  which  calls  for  the  same  rate 
®r^*'ly  as  the  national  rate.  So  we  are 
iradually  eliminating  those  firms  that 
attempting  to  get  in  underneath  the 
lence.” 

An  instance  of  how  this  works  out  is 
mown  by  the  attempt  of  a  manufac- 
hrrer  to  promote  a  “very  special  ar¬ 
rangement”  by  which  his  dealers  would 


be  solicited  to  divide  the  cost  of  tie-up 
advertising  furnished  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

“The  retailer  purchases  space  in  the 
advertisement,  and  pays  the  newspaper 
direct  for  his  pro-rata,”  wrote  an  official 
of  the  manufacturing  firm.  “The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  retailer  exclusively.  Of  course 
the  retailer  is  later  reimbursed  for  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  ad  by  means 
of  an  advertising  allowance  which  we 
pay  on  his  purchases.  .  .  . 

“These  tie-ups  are  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  national  arrangement 
with  your  publication.  .  .  . 

“I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  quote 
me  your  confidential  local  rate  for  a 
full  page,  half  page,  and  quarter  page, 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  solicit  the  retail 
trade.  Many  newspapers  have  found  it 
advisable  to  quote  a  price  for  offering 
in  connection  with  our  tie-up  which  is 
considerably  below  the  regular  local 
price.” 

In  reply  the  newspaper  man  wrote: 
“.  .  .  As  to  the  cost  of  the  advertising, 
the  rate  that  the  local  grocer  would  pay 

for  it  is  - ,  which  by  the  way  is  the 

same  as  our  national  rate.  It  is  a  fact 
that  some  grocers  may  have  a  lesser 
rate  than  that  quoted  you  because  of 
their  use  of  set  space  over  a  year’s 
time,  but  on  the  other  hand  other 
grocers  may  have  a  much  higher  rate. 
.  .  .  Do  you  not  think  this  will  be  satis¬ 
factory?” 

Evidently  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
Failing  to  get  reduced  rates,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  dropped  the  plan. 

Another  newspaper,  issuing  separate 
rate  cards  for  retail  and  general  adver¬ 
tising,  specified  that  retail  rates  should 
apply,  subject  to  the  newspaper’s  ap- 


NEWSPAPERS  which  carry  Sun 
Oil  advertising  received  with  a 
recent  order  a  letter  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  office  of  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  stating  that 
this  “may  or  may  not  be  the  last  order 
we  will  send  you  this  year. 

“This  is  not  because  we  have  any 
criticism  of  your  paper  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,”  the  letter  went  on,  “but 
our  client  insists  that  some  adjustment 
be  made  regarding  your  rates.” 

The  letter  gave  the  customary  argu¬ 
ments  for  reduced  newspaper  rates  and 
said : 

“The  Kansas  City  Star,  certainly  the 
newspaper  leader  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and 
the  Cleveland  News  have  announced  a 
reduction  in  rate.” 

Queried  about  this  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Star  wired  back:  “Our 
rates  have  not  been  changed.  However, 
since  the  last  change  in  our  advertising 
rate,  which  was  in  1925,  our  milline 
rate  has  declined.  Possibly  the  wide 
publicity  we  have  given  this  mil  line  re¬ 
duction  is  responsible  for  the  misunder¬ 
standing  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
your  readers.  Several  of  our  adver¬ 
tisements  contained  statements  such  as 
‘The  lowering  cost  of  Star  advertis¬ 
ing,’  and  ‘Still  lower  goes  the  cost  of 
Star  advertising.’  These  statements  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  milline  rates  and  not  to 
any  change  in  our  card.” 

The  letter  went  to  all  the  200  news¬ 
papers  on  the  Sun  Oil  list,  covering  a 
number  of  states  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  United  States ;  but  because  of  the 


proval,  “to  the  advertising  of  a  firm  or 
individual  in  which  the  product  adver¬ 
tised  is  offered  direct  to  the  consumer 
through  a  retail  outlet  or  outlets  owned 
or  operated  by  the  advertiser  in  the  city 
of  publication.”  General  advertising 
rates  applied  to  “(a)  the  advertising  of 
trade-marked  or  branded  products  dis¬ 
tributed  nationally  or  territorially 
through  distributors,  wholesalers,  job¬ 
bers,  brokers,  or  sales  agents,  or  direct 
from  the  manufacturer;  (b)  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  professional,  trade,  or  spe¬ 
cialized  services;  (c)  to  financial  or 
promotional  advertising.” 

Under  this  set  of  definitions,  general 
advertising  included  all  copy  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  tires,  and  accessories,  gasoline 
and  oil,  drugs  and  medical  appliances 
(but  druggists  got  retail  rate),  tobacco 
(but  retail  tobacconists  got  retail  rate). 
Radio  and  electrical  appliances  were 
listed  in  both  classes,  the  distinction 
apparently  being  according  to  whether 
the  copy  emphasized  the  product  or  the 
retailer’s  store.  Wholesalers,  distrib¬ 
utors,  and  manufacturers  came  under 
the  general  classification,  as  well  as 
numerous  businesses  reached  by  sections 
“b|’  and  “c”  of  the  general  definition. 

X  Southwestern  newspaper  reported 
an  arrangement  that  worked  out  to  its 
benefit,  thus:  “Practically  all  radio 
manufacturers  are  placing  their  copy 
through  the  distributor  on  a  local  basis, 
but  this  means  a  great  deal  more  rev¬ 
enue  for  us,  inasmuch  as  we  get  our 
distributor  rate,  and  no  agency  commis¬ 
sions  or  special  representative  commis¬ 
sions  come  out  of  this.  This  is  about 
the  only  classification  that  has  been 
affected.” 

*  Still  another  paper  reports  through 
its  general  manager:  “There  is  such  a 


wording  many  publishers  took  it  as  an 
individual  blow  at  them.  A  concluding 
paragraph  said: 

“I  realize  that  the  whole  fourth  estate 
has  been  under  considerable  pressure 
by  the  A.  N.  A.  and  by  several  of  its 
members.  There  have  been  several 
agencies  which  have  addressed  their 
communications  to  newspapers  as  a 
group,  and  in  some  instances  individu¬ 
ally.  This  letter,  however,  is  addressed 
to  you  to  whom,  through  us,  our  client 
has  paid  considerable  money.  Ours  is 
not  a  fight  with  newspapers  as  a  whole ; 
it  is  a  protest  to  you,  sir,  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  whose  rates  are 
quite  out  of  line  at  the  present  time.” 

In  another  place  the  letter  says:  “If 
you  have  decided  against  a  general  re¬ 
duction  of  national  rates,  you  may  pos¬ 
sibly  feel  that  you  can  offer  us  an  occa¬ 
sional  good-will  insertion  on  some 
basis  as  one  free  insertion  for  six  ad¬ 
vertisements,  or  you  might  increase 
your  space  discount  to  foreign  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

Most  of  the  newspaper  replies,  it  is 
understood,  defended  the  existing  rates 
and  presented  additional  material  on 
the  value  of  the  space  used. 

Only  a  few  days  before  sending  out 
the  letter,  the  Williams  &  Cunnyngham 
agency  supplied  newspapers  with  free 
publicity  quoting  a  Sun  Oil  official  as 
reporting  increased  sales  every  month 
for  the  last  five  years,  with  “constant 
bettering  of  the  product  and  constant 
advertising  in  leading  newspapers”  as 
“the  most  important  factors  in  creating 
this  sales  record.” 


slight  difference  between  our  national 
and  local  rates  that  we  are  not  very 
much  interested  whether  the  advertiser 
places  his  copy  locally  or  nationally.  It 
is  my  opinion,  however,  that  there  are 
fewer  demands  today  than  formerly  for 
local  rates.” 

As  this  letter  intimates,  the  amount 
of  the  differential  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  situation.  The  manager  of 
a  Canadian  paper  speaks  from  an  oppo¬ 
site  standpoint :  “There  are  several  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  not  only  have 
tried  but  are  successful  in  placing  their 
copy  through  dealers  to  get  our  local 
rate.  During  the  past  two  years  this 

has  increased  considerably.  In  -  we 

are  particularly  open  to  attack  in  view 
of  the  wide  differential  between  our 
local  and  national  rates — 64  per  cent, 
which  is  too  wide  a  gap  you  must  ad¬ 
mit.  However,  just  as  soon  as  the  turn 
comes  we  aim  to  get  at  our  local  rate 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  bring  it  up 
more  on  a  par  with  the  national.” 

Following  are  statements  from  other 
newspapers. 

From  one  in  New  England:  “At  the 
present  time  no  national  advertisers  are 
trying  to  place  advertising  through 
dealers  at  local  rates.  This  has  been 
tried  off  and  on  for  many  years.  If  it  is 
strictly  national  copy  we  refuse  it  at 
local  rates.” 

From  a  Southwestern  newspaper: 
“There  seem  to  be  more  instead  of 
fewer  advertisers  trying  to  get  the 
local  rate.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
other  newspapers,  as  well  as  ours,  have 
declined  to  allow  national  advertisers 
the  local  rate ;  so  it  is  working  out  well 
in  our  city.  Many  of  the  advertisers 
who  have  tried  to  get  the  local  rate 
have  dropped  the  matter  of  their  own 
accord.” 

A  Middle  Atlantic  paper,  reporting 
an  increased  effort  to  place  copy  through 
dealers,  says :  “We  adopted  a  rule  when 
the  paper  changed  to  the  present  own¬ 
ers,  that  the  national  rate  net  (not 
placed  through  an  agency)  must  apply 
to  national  chain  store  units  and  also  to 
any  advertising  where  any  part  of  the 
cost  is  paid  by  the  national  account.” 

Another  New  England  newspaper 
says  simply:  “We  refuse  national  ad¬ 
vertising  at  local  rates,”  and  adds  that 
one  radio  manufacturer  has  dropped  the 
effort. 

A  newspaper  located  near  an  Eastern 
metropolis  speaks  of  the  “common 
practice”  among  radio  and  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  manufacturers,  of  using  dis¬ 
tributors  or  even  dealers  to  get  local 
contract  rates,  and  adds:  “We  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  greater  amount  of 
this  going  on  now  than  was  true  a  year 
ago.  Our  situation  here  is  governed 
almost  entirely  by  the  policies  of  the 

larger  papers  in  - .  Naturally,  if 

these  papers  weaken  and  make  excep¬ 
tions,  we  are  compelled  to  do  so  too. 

We  find  in  most  cases  that  the  - , 

because  of  its  strength,  draws  the  line 
closely,  while  the  -  makes  excep¬ 

tions  for  competitive  reasons  and  in 
many  cases  we  are  compelled  to  do  the 
same. 

“There  is  always  a  change  in  policy 
among  advertisers  in  this  connection. 
One  season  they  insist  on  trying  to 
avoid  the  national  rate,  yet  another  sea¬ 
son  conditions  in  their  business  make  it 
advantageous  to  place  copy  on  a  strictly 
national  basis.” 

A  Pacific  Coast  paper:  “We  have  for 
four  years  operated  under  two  base 
rates,  retail  and  general,  with  a  15  per 
cent  differential  which  has  solved  most 
of  these  problems.  Our  definitions  are 
exact,  and  we  base  our  retail  rates  on  a 
strict  ruling.” 

Another  Coast  newspaper :  “Many  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  endeavored  to 
place  copy  in  any  way  which  would 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Advertising  Agencies 

GENERAL  FOODS  CO. 
SHIFTS  ACCOUNTS 

Benton  &  Bowie*,  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Get  Additional  Products  to  Adver* 
tise,  Keeping  Others  Already 
in  Their  Hands 

General  Foods  Corporation  has  placed 
the  following  advertising  accounts  with 
Young  &  Rubicam  and  with  Benton 
&  Bowles,  in  addition  to  the  General 
Foods  accounts  already  handled  by 
those  agencies.  With  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam:  Grape-Nuts  Flakes  and  Minute 
Tapioca.  With  Benton  &  Bowles: 
Maxwell  House  Coffee,  Post  Toasties, 
Post’s  Bran  Flakes,  Walter  Baker 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  Log  Cabin  Syrup, 
and  Diamond  Crystal  Salt. 

The  complete  list  of  major  products 
of  General  Foods  and  the  agencies 
handling  their  advertising  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 

Young  &  Rubicam :  Postum,  Grape- 
Nuts,  Grape  Nuts  Flakes,  Jell-O, 
Swansdown  Cake  Flour,  Minute  Tapi¬ 
oca,  Calumet  Baking  Powder,  Franklin 
Baker  Coconut,  Sanka  Coffee,  and  La 
France  and  Satina  laundry  products. 

Benton  &  Bowles:  Ccrto,  Maxwell 
House  Coffee,  Post  Toasties,  Post’s 
Bran  Flakes,  Walter  Baker  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate,  Log  Cabin  Syrup,  and 
Diamond  Crystal  Salt. 

Wolcott  &  Holcomb :  Birdseye 
F'rosted  Foods. 

Texas  Company  Begins  Campaign 

Using  a  $1,000,000  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  90-day  campaign,  the 
Texas  Company  has  introduced  its  new 
“Fire  Chief’’  gasoline,  and  the  dealer 
organization  is  being  prepared  for  a 
continued  drive  through  1932.  The 
company  announcement  was  made  at 
New  Orleans,  and  regional  meetings 
are  being  held.  The  formula  of  “Motor 
Fuel  V,’’  used  for  fire  engines,  military 
vehicles  and  ambulances,  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  “Fire  Chief”  gasoline, 
and  firemen’s  helmets  will  be  displayed 
conspicuously  in  dealer  meetings  and  in 
advertising. 

Porter-Hoyt  Agencies  Merge 

The  Porter  Corporation,  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  merged  with 
the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York.  The  offices  at  80  Broad 
Street,  Boston,  will  be  continued  as  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
Company.  George  Merritt  of  the 
Porter  Corporation  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  Hoyt  Company 
and  will  be  manager  of  the  Boston 
<  iffice. 

N.  E.  Agencies  Elect 

Harold  Bugbee  of  Walter  B.  Snow 
and  Staff,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  New  England  Council 
of  the  .“Kmerican  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  last  week.  Others 
elected  were:  George  R.  Dunham,  of 
the  Greenleaf  Company:  Edward  Par¬ 
ent,  Lavin  &  Co. ;  and  Marshall  I. 
Hough  of  the  H.  B.  Humphrey  Com¬ 
pany. 

New  Post  For  Noble 

Curtis  G.  Noble  has  been  named  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  a  memlier  of  the 
McCord  Company,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 
agency.  Mr.  Noble  formerly  was  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Harrison-Guthrie, 
Inc.,  and  the  Minneapolis  office  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

W  E  H  ,  Inc.,  Joins  Tracy  Agency 

W  E  H,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency, 
has  joined  with  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Arthur  Z.  Hirsch,  formerly 
president  of  W  E  H ,  Inc.,  is  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  as 
vice-president  and  account  executive. 

Joseph  Katz  Agency  Moves 

The  Joseph  Katz  Company,  formerly 
at  521  Fifth  Avenue,  moved  into  larger 
quarters  this  week  at  247  Park  -Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Eric  C.  Hartmann 

AF'TF;R  a  liberal  arts  course  at  Ann 
.Arbor,  Mich.,  and  a  polishing  off  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany,  Eric 
C.  Hartmann  returned  to  the  States  and 
carried  a  sample  case  for  W.  S.  Knott 
&  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Soon  he  plunged 
into  a  short  season  of  reporting  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  While  he  was  in  an 
engrossing  game  of  iwker  with  a  few 
flatfeet  in  a  suburban  police  station,  an 
important  railroad  wreck  in  his  terri¬ 
tory  gave  a  scoop  to  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  a  brilliant  newspaper  career 
died  abornin’. 

Eric  then  si>ent  several  years  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  associate  editor 
of  Title  and  Titleman  and  Lawyer  and 
Banker,  followed  by  a  brace  of  years 
as  advertising  and  export  manager  of 
the  Boyer  Chemical  Company.  This 
led  to  the  job  of  advertising  and  sales 
director  of  the  American  School  of 
Correspondence  and  the  American  Tech¬ 
nical  Society  of  Chicago.  These  ac¬ 
counts  trail^  him  several  years  later 
when  he  went  wdth  Critchfield  &  Co.  as 
account  executive.  He  left  Critchfield 
seven  years  ago  to  head  his  own 
agency,  and  two  years  ago  he  joined 
David  H.  Colcord,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
secretary  in  charge  of  copy,  doing 
American  Crayon,  Holton  Band  Instru¬ 
ments,  S.  Obermayer  &  Company,  ad 
lib.  He  is  also  secretary  of  Merchan¬ 
disers,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  where  he  spe¬ 
cializes  in  getting  up  sales  promotion 
programs  f(  r  the  retail  coal  and  laundry 
trades. 

Hartmann  was  born  in  Germany  on 
Jan.  7,  1889.  He  is  married,  has  four 
youngsters,  goes  to  church  occasionally. 
He  hobbies  at  riding  and  sailing,  is 
5  ft.  11,  and  weighs  155  pounds. 

Opens  Terre  Haute  Agency 

Lester  Wolf,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Carl  VVolf  Qothing 
store,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  who  recently 
entered  the  advertising  business  with 
the  Hutchenson-Ricker  company  there, 
has  severed  his  connections  with  that 
firm  and  has  opened  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  establishment  in  the  Citizens  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building.  His  agency  will 
be  knowm  as  the  Midwest  .Advertising 
.Agency.  Mr.  Wolf  was  formerly  with 
the  New  York  Times. 

Hill  Takes  New  Place 

Weston  Hill,  formerly  creative  di¬ 
rector  of  the  western  division  of  Dyer- 
Enzinger,  Inc.,  and  recently  on  the  copy 
staff  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
copy  chief  of  Reimers,  Whitehill  & 
Sherman,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 

Houlihan  Agency  Appointed 

The  James  Houlihan  agency.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  was  recently  appointed 
to  handle  the  account  of  the  Sutherland 
Paper  Company  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
makers  of  cartons. 


N.  1.  A.  A.  MEETS  MAY  16-18 

Exhibit  to  Be  Feature  of  Industrial 

Advertisers’  Convention 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
in  Cleveland,  May  16,  17  and  18,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  just  made 
by  Allan  Brown  of  the  Bakelite  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  president  of  the 
association.  Representatives  of  the 
seven  chapters  of  the  N.  1.  A.  A.,  as 
well  as  advertising  agency  and  publish¬ 
ing  representatives,  will  take  part. 

An  advertising  exhibit  will  be  a  con¬ 
ference  feature.  Andrew  Broggiani  of 
the  National  Carbon  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  chairman  of  the  exhibit  com¬ 
mittee. 

Arrangements  for  the  program  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  headed  by 
Forrest  U.  Webster  of  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.  Serving  with  him  are  Julius  Holl 
of  the  Link-Belt  Company;  J.  R.  Hop¬ 
kins  of  the  Chicago  Belting  Company; 
Joseph  A.  Martz  of  Class  and  Industrial 
Marketing ;  H.  F.  Barrows  of  the 
Austin-VVestern  Road  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany;  Keith  J.  Evans  of  Joseph  T. 
Ryerson  &  Sons;  and  R.  W.  Stand  of 
the  Benjamin  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Insurance  Firm  Appoints 

The  appointment  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  to  handle  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  in  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers  and  over  the  radio 
was  announced  this  week  by  the  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  campaign  will  be  the 
company’s  first  national  advertising  in 
its  65-year  history.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Atneriean  Magazine 
are  being  used.  Newspapers  will  be 
added  later  in  cities  where  the  company 
has  local  agencies.  The  radio  program 
will  feature  dramatic  incidents  in 
.American  history  and  will  be  broadcast 
over  the  N.  B.  C.  red  network,  start¬ 
ing  April  24. 

Two  Reeder  Accounts 

Solon  Palmer  has  appointed  G.  .Allen 
Reeder,  Inc.,  its  foreign  advertising 
agent.  Newspaper  copy  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  Solon  Palmer’s  Brilliantine 
for  release  in  the  Far  East.  Reeder 
has  also  been  appointed  to  prepare  and 
release  the  foreign  advertising  of  the 
Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation  in 
South  America  for  1932.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  direct-by-mail  will  be 
used. 

A.  L.  Adkins  Joins  Agency 

.A.  L.  Adkins,  former  copy  chief  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  staff  of  Bots- 
ford,  Constantine  &  Gardner  as  account 
executive.  Advertising  plans  of  Mr. 
Adkins  for  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  which  have  been  described 
previously  in  F^ditor  &  Publisher, 
liave  won  national  recognition  among 
utility  corporations. 

Three  Appoint  S.  S.  Koppe 

S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  United  States  and  England 
for  three  Cuban  monthlies:  Perfiles, 
home  magazine,  Agricultura  y  Zoo- 
tecnia,  agricultural  and  farming  review, 
and  Arte  y  Decoracion,  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts. 

West  Virginia  Firm  Appoints 

.Advertising  for  West  Virginia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  of  New  York,  with 
plants  in  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. ;  Luke, 
Md. :  Covington,  Va. ;  Piedmont,  W. 
\’a. :  Williamsburg,  Pa. ;  Cass,  W.  V a. : 
and  Tyrone,  Pa.,  is  now  being  handled 
by  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Two  Join  Chicago  Agency 

Linn  T.  Piper,  formerly  with  the 
Dunham-Younggreen-Lesan  agency, 
and  F.  W.  Thurnau,  for  the  past  16 
years  with  Vanderhoof  and  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  joined  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Chicago,  as  account  executives. 


WILL  ANNOUNCE  AYER 
AWARDS  APRIL  25 

Robert  L.  O’Brien  Succeeds  Htm 

Chandler  On  Jury  To  Select 
Winner  of  Newspaper  I 
Contest 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  announcK 
this  week  that  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brit 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Tarif 
Commission,  and  former  publishn « 
the  Boston  Herald,  would  take  the  ;i]ct 
of  Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  ih 
Los  Angeles  Times,  on  the  jur)’ t 
determine  awards  in  the  second  .Ije 
Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typograph; 
to  be  held  in  the  Ayer  Galleries,  Philj 
delphia,  April  25  to  June  1. 

Mr.  Chandler,  president  of  the  .\ne 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associatki 
had  wired  the  agency  that  his  physicanj 
forbade  him  to  make  the  transcooti' 
nental  trip.  The  other  members  of  th 
jury  are  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  deanoi 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  Colmnli 
University,  New  York;  and  J.  L 
Frazier,  editor  of  the  Inland  Printr 
Chicago. 

The  awards  will  be  announced  Aptii 
25.  First  place  carries  with  it  the 
Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup,  named  k 
honor  of  the  founder  of  the  Ajtt 
agency.  The  cup,  awarded  last  year  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  til! 
go  permanently  to  any  daily  winnirgii 
three  times. 

More  than  1400  daily  newspapers  oi 
the  March  4  issue  have  been  assembled 
at  the  Ayer  building  for  the  exhibitm 
The  date,  chosen  arbitrarily  to  insm 
that  all  the  entries  would  have  the 
same  national  and  world  news  to  work 
with,  has  brought  together  a  remark 
able  display  of  headlines  on  the  Liai- 
bergh  kidnaping,  which  was  then  ooh 
three  days  old. 

$29,000  Award  Affirmed 

.A  federal  district  court  award  oi 
$29,128.25  to  Walter  J.  Peterson  ageno 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  against  die 
Remington-Rand  Business  Service,  ot 
New  York,  was  affirmed  by  the  Unitec 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  i 
Cincinnati  .April  15.  The  Petersa 
company,  which  formerly  handled  th 
Remington-Rand  account,  origimll! 
sued  for  $50,000,  charging  breach  c: 
contract. 

Walter  J.  Peterson  died  in  St.  Marss 
hospital.  Grand  Rapids,  March  27,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  week’s  illness  with  pneumoiu 

Waite  Joins  Benton  &  Bowin 

Benton  &  Bowles  have  added  to  the: 
staff  Mgar  A.  Waite,  lately  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Fox  Tho 
tres.  He  will,  for  the  present,  be  SB- 
tioned  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Wait: 
for  years  was  with  various  West  Coa.": 
dailies. 

Placing  Copy  on  Exchange  Bsw 

The  Baby  Touch  Hair  Remove 
Company  has  appointed  Nelson  Cl»^ 
man  &  Co.  as  its  agency.  The  & 
Louis  office  of  the  same  agencj’  e 
placing  this  advertising  on  an  exchatc 
basis  in  newspapers  and  general  ma?*' 
zines  for  Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis. 

Pootatuck  Tools  to  Walet 

The  Pootatuck  Manufacturing  C«- 
pany,  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  nianufactc 
ers  of  Lion  Trimmers  and  Lion  Mitf 
Masters,  mitering  tools  used  by  * 
penters,  has  appointed  the  Wales  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company.  Inc.,  New  York.  i 
handle  its  advertising. 

Airplanes  and  Sugar  to  Ayer 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  lx* 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
American  .Airways,  Inc.  The  W- 
McCahan  Sugar  Refining  &  Mola 
Company,  Philadelphia,  has  also  p'* 
its  advertising  account  with  .Ayer. 

Kuoni  Joins  Agency 

Charles  Kuoni,  formerly  of  Pl'““; 
Inc.,  Chicago  commercial  art  stui^ 
has  joined  the  creative  staff  of  He: 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago. 
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AD-VENTURES 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


COLLEGE  fads  and  fashions,  mith- 
erto  considered  as  largely  spon¬ 
taneous,  may  yet  find  themselves  mar¬ 
shaled,  checked,  and  reported  on  as  a 
means  of  making  new  national  adver¬ 
tising  sprout  for  college  newspapers. 
Tlie  suggestion  was  made  by  James  E. 
Hanna,  of  N.  VV.  Ayer  &  Son,  to  the 
Intercollegiate  Newspaper  Association 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  at  a  re¬ 
cent  convention,  that  organization  of  a 
central  merchandising  board  for  college 
papers  might  offer  a  means  of  useful 
co^ration  with  manufacturers. 

Hatless  and  garterless  fads  of  the 
recent  past  proved  costly  to  business. 
Other  fashions,  which  spread  from  the 
campus  throughout  the  whole  field  of 
men's  wear,  come  under  the  heading  of 
important  news  to  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Hanna  said,  and  a  central  board  might 
discover  them  early. 


CONFESSIONS  are  good  for  the 
soul,  said  Major  Benjamin  H. 
Namm  of  the  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
known  as  a  foe  of  controversial  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Retail  Board  of  Trade,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

So  he  went  on  to  say :  “Only  a  year 
or  so  ago  our  store  adopted  what  we 
thought  was  a  very  clever  slogan.  It 
read  ‘Manhattan  can  never  compete  with 
N’amm's.’  We  were  using  this  slogan 
with  considerable  success  when  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  asked  us  to  dis¬ 
continue  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  dis¬ 
paraged  our  competitors  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  We  com¬ 
plied  with  this  request  but  I  can’t  say 
that  we  did  it  and  liked  it.  We  were 
too  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
recently  paid  several  thousand  dollars 
for  the  slogan.  To  say  that  we  enjoyed 
charging  off  this  amount  would  be  just 
another  case  of  exaggerated  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Major  Namm’s  speech  was  principally 
about  the  Fair  Practice  Code  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Affiliated  Better  Business 
Bureaus.  He  urged  that  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  radio  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country  enforce  this  code  on 
their  advertisers.  Then  he  tied  his  idea 
up  with  controversies  over  advertising 
rates.  “I  submit,”  he  said,  “that  there 
is  one  method  by  which  advertising 
rates  need  not  come  down.  That  method 
consists  of  improving  the  quality  of 
advertising  by  eliminating  that  copy 
R’hich  tends  to  destroy  confidence.  I  do 
not  mean  to  place  the  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  publisher. 
.\dvertisers  must  do  their  full  part.” 

♦  *  ♦ 


More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  used  by  41  investment  trusts  dur¬ 
ing  1931  in  146  newspapers  of  68  cities, 
according  to  figures  prepared  by  W.  H. 
Griffiths,  of  the  Administrative  and  Re- 
^rch  Corporation,  New  York.  Three- 
fourths  of  this  amount,  he  found,  or 
something  more  than  a  million  lines, 
was  bought  by  five  fixed  trusts — Cor- 
^rate  Trust  Shares,  North  American 
Trust  Shares,  Nation  Wide  Securities, 
Independence  Trust  Shares,  and  Di¬ 
versified  Trust  Shares. 

Despite  the  growing  importance  of 
the  fixed  trust  last  year,  however,  and 
despite  the  shrinkage  of  other  financial 
advertising  since  1929,  the  investment 
trusts  remain  a  minor  factor  in  that 
classification.  Editor  &  Publisher 
figures  for  80  cities  and  337  newspapers 
(counting  Sunday  issues  separately") 
56,764,552  lines  in  1931,  against 
937, 538  in  1930,  and  (for  almost  the 
•same  list)  110.139.677  in  1929. 

.Mr.  Griffiths’  breakdown  by  cities 
showed  some  400,000  lines  of  invest¬ 
ment  trust  advertising  concentrated  in 
Jr  ‘^'of^l37,891  lines  in  Philadel¬ 
phia;  81960  lines  in  Boston;  66,518 
lines  in  New  York;  58,866  lines  in  St. 

^ms;  and  55,984  lines  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


SPECIAL  $500,000  advertis 
campaign,  including  full  pages 


newspapers  in  important  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country,  was  launched  this  week 
by  the  electric  refrigeration  department 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  four-year  service  guarantee 
on  its  machines.  Trade  papers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  outdoor  advertising  are  also 
part  of  the  campaign. 

This  will  bring  the  General  Electric 
refrigeration  department’s  budget  to 
well  over  $7,000,000,  according  to  W.  ,1. 
Daily,  sales  promotion  manager. 

*  *  ^ 

Advertising  revenues  of  the 

Curtis  Publishing  Company  in 
1931  showed  a  decrease  of  about  24  per 
cent  from  the  preceding  year,  according 
to  the  report  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
president  of  the  company,  to  the  stock¬ 
holders,  made  public  this  week.  Thrc'c 
magazines  of  the  company,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
and  Country  Gentleman,  however, 
started  1932  with  the  highest  circula¬ 
tions  in  their  history  for  that  time  of 
the  year,  the  report  said. 

“Numerous  advertising  campaigns 
planned  by  concerns  whose  success  has 
been  built  on  magazine  publicity  were, 
in  the  face  of  greatly  reduced  earnings, 
abandoned,”  said  the  report.  “The  re¬ 
sult  of  course  was  reflected  in  decreased 
earnings.  Under  these  conditions  the 
board  of  directors  believed  that  to  fol¬ 
low  a  conservative  dividend  policy  with 
a  view  to  conserving  the  company’s  re¬ 
sources  and  reserves,  and  to  declare 
common  stock  dividends  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  justified  by  current 
earnings,  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  stockholders.” 

The  report  added  that  smaller  maga¬ 
zines  had  necessitated  dismissing  many 
employes  and  placing  others  on  shorter 
working  hours,  but  that  to  minimize 
hardships  no  reduction  in  hourly  rates 
of  pay  had  been  made. 

A.  J.  Fernandez  was  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  to  succeed  Myron  Douglas,  resigned. 
Other  directors  were  re-elected. 
m  *  * 

Ben  FRANKLIN!  What  a  copy 
writer!”  exclaimed  John  Stewarf 
Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Richtnond 
(Va.)  Xeivs  Leader,  speaking  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  last 
week. 

And  he  had  the  copy  to  prove  it. 
When  Franklin  was  trying  to  borrow 
money  for  the  Colonies,  the  statement 
was  made  in  London  papers  that  the 
Colonies  were  bankrupt — that  the  sheep 
had  ceased  to  bear  wool  and  the  whales 
had  eaten  all  the  codfish.  So,  accord¬ 
ing  wool,  how  do  you  explain  the  fact 
knocking,  competitive  campaign  by 
writing  a  reply  which  said: 

“Let  me  ask  you  one  question.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  sheep  have  stopped  bear¬ 
ing  wool,  how  do  you  explain  the  fact 
that  wool  is  so  plentiful  in  the  Colonies 
that  we  bed  our  horses  on  wool  instead 
of  straw,  as  we  have  no  further  use  to 
make  of  the  wool?  And  as  for  the  fact 
that  whales  have  eaten  all  our  codfish, 
it  is  true  that  whales  are  very  fond  of 
codfish,  but  the  codfish  are  far  more 
agile  than  the  whale,  and  frequently  go 
up  Niagara  Falls  in  great  multitudes  to 
escape  the  whales.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  millions  and  millons  of  codfish 
leap  up  Niagara  Falls  pursued  hy 
whales  can  have  any  idea  of  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  supply  of  codfish  in  our 
country !” 


Hotel  Accounts  Placed 

The  New  York  office  of  Needham  & 
Grohmann,  agency  specializing  in  hotel 
advertising,  reports  the  following  new 
accounts:  cash  and  exchange  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Martinique,  Gotham  and 
Dauphin  hotels  of  New  York.  It  has 
also  been  appointed  to  handle  exchange 
advertising  for  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit;  the  Victoria  and  Win- 
throp  of  New  York;  a  number  of  re¬ 
sort  hotels  in  New  York  and  New 
England ;  and  the  Knott  Hotels  Corpo¬ 
ration. 


IMPORTANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


ALL  NON-USERS  OF 
IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL 

Prices  on  lead,  tin  and  antimony  are  almost 
unbelievably  low  at  this  time. 

This  gives  metal  users  a  market  situation 
that  affords  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
make  metal  savings.  Have  your  type  metals 
analyzed  and  determine  whether  they  are 
up  to  ideal  casting  standards. 

If  upon  analyzation  it  is  found  that  your 
working  supply  is  below  standard,  take 
advantage  of  these  low  metal  prices,  and 
make  your  type  metal  corrections  now  with 
little  expense. 

Here’s  a  metal  opportunity  that  isn’t 
likely  to  come  again  in  years  and  years. 
Act  jnow — send  samples  of  your  metal  to 
be  analyzed.  Gall  upon  the  laboratories 
of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 
for  your  analytical  work  —  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  obligation  attached  to  this  offer. 

First  analyze  —  then  IMPERIALIZE. 

Have  you  tried 

VITAFLUX,  the  new  dross  reducing  and  metal  re¬ 
vitalizing  compound  reduces  dross  and  enhances 
the  casting  properties  of  your  metal.  Prices,  $2.75 
per  box,  or  $2.50  per  box  for  twelve  or  more  boxes. 
Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  •  New  York  ’  Chicago  •  Los  Angeles 
Manufacturint  type  metats  only: 

LINOTYPE  INTERTVPE  MONOTYPE  THOMPSON 
ELROD  LUDLOW  STEREOTYPE  AUTOPLATE 
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WALTER  NOBLE  BURNS 
DIES  IN  CHICAGO 


Colorful  Newspaperman  and  Author 

Broke  Some  of  the  Biggest  Crime 
Stories  in  City — Worked  on 
Many  Dailies 

Walter  Noble  Burns,  author  and 
newspaperman,  died  in  Chicago,  April 
15,  after  an  emergency  operation.  He 
was  58  years  old.  He  was  the  author 
of  “The  Saga  of  Billy  the  Kid,”  “A 
Year  With  a  Whaler,”  “Tombstone,” 
“The  One-Way  Ride”  and  “Robin  Hood 
of  Eldorado.” 

Mr.  Burns  has  been  living  in  San 
Antonio  until  recently,  when  he  re¬ 

turned  to  Chicago. 

He  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ky.,  the 
son  of  Colonel  Thomas  EMgar  Burns, 
and  was  educated  in  the  Louisville  high 
schools.  He  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Louisville  Evening  Post 

when  he  was  18. 

Later  Mr.  Burns  worked  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Kansas  City 

Times,  Dem-cr  Republican  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

From  1910  until  1914  Mr.  Burns  was 
Sunday  editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean.  The  next  year  he  was  with  the 
Examiner  and  soon  after  that  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  T-ibunc  where 
he  worked  for  three  years 

Mr.  Bums  had  an  exciting  career. 
In  the  ’90s  he  made  a  whaling  voyage 
in  the  brigantine  Alexander  out  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  South  Seas,  the  Beh¬ 
ring  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  in 
1913  put  his  experiences  into  his  book. 
Year  With  a  Whaler.”  He  served 
in  the  Spanish-.Ymerican  War  with  the 
1st  l^ntucky  Infantry,  taking  part  in 
the  Forto  Rico  campaign.  In  1916  he 
went  to  Mexico  as  a  correspondent  with 
General  Pershing’s  expedition  in  pursuit 
of  Pancho  Villa. 

-Mter  the  World  War,  Mr.  Burns 
was  associated  with  Vanderhoof  &  Co.. 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  but  in  re¬ 
cent  years  he  had  devoted  his  time  to 
gathering  material  for  his  books  about 
the  old  Southwest. 

“Walter  Burns  was  the  best  reporter 
that  ever  walked  the  earth,”  Charles 
MacArthur,  co-author  of  “The  Front 
Page,”  who  worked  with  him  in  Chi¬ 
cago  years  ago,  said  after  being  in¬ 
formed  of  his  death.  It  was  purely  an 
accident,  Mr.  MacArthur  explained, 
that  he  and  Ben  Hecht  named  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  their  play  Walter  Burns. 
The  editor  in  their  play,  he  said,  was 
drawn  after  Walter  Howie,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner. 

Twenty  years  ago  Walter  Burns 
“broke”  some  of  the  biggest  crime 
stories  in  Chicago,  according  to  Mac¬ 
Arthur. 


GEORGE  A.  BRADLEY 


Managing  Editor  of  Rochester  Timet- 
Union  Diet  at  33 

George  A.  Bradley,  33,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
died  April  19  at  his  home  in  Rochester, 
after  several  months  of  illness. 

Born  in  Little  Falls,  33  years  ago,  he 
was  graduated  in  1917  from  Assump¬ 
tion  Academy  in  Utica,  and  immediately 
began  newspaper  work  under  his 
brother,  Myles  F.  Bradley,  managing 
editor  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Returning  to  Utica,  (ieorge  Brad¬ 
ley  served  as  reporter  and  feature 
writer  on  the  Utica  Herald  Dispatch 
and  Observer-Dispatch.  Four  years  ago, 
he  became  managing  editor  of  the  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  serving  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  until  he  went  to  Rochester  last  Sept. 
28  as  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union. 

Bradley  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
duty  of  a  newspaper  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  its  readers  and  he  engi¬ 
neered  the  Observer-Dispatch  revela¬ 
tions  of  vice  conditions  in  Utica  in  1930 
which  led  to  a  special  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  five 
children.  Burial  was  in  Utica,  Friday. 


WILLIAM  COZENS  PRICE 

William  Cozens  Price,  65,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  and  in  newspaper  work  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  16  years,  died  of  heart  disease 
in  Detroit,  April  7.  He  went  to  Detroit 
18  years  ago  and  had  been  employed  in 
various  automobile  factories.  He  was 
educated  in  New  Jersey  schools  and  at 
Princeton  University. _ _ 


“SANDY*’  RUCKER  DIES 
IN  MIAMI,  FLA. 


Wa*  Widely  Known  in  South  During 

Border  Troubles — ^Also  Served 
In  New  York  and  London 
With  U.  P. 

L.  V.  B.  (Sandy)  Rucker,  52,  one  of 
the  best  known  newspapermen  in  the 
Southwest  before  the  world  war,  and 
until  last  November  on  the  staff  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  died  in  Miami, 
April  15,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months. 

He  covered  the  landing  of  U.  S. 
troops  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1914  with  Rich¬ 
ard  Harding  Davis  and  was  a  press  as¬ 
sociation  correspondent  with  General 
h'rederick  Funston  during  the  border 
troubles  of  1915  and  1916. 

Mr.  Rucker,  a  nephew  of  Bishop 
h'rancis  Asbury,  was  born  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  He  attended  college  for  a  time  at 
Richmond,  Mo.,  but  at  the  age  of  17 
went  to  work  as  a  reporter  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
St.  Louis  Star  and  Post-Dispatch.  While 
covering  the  Democratic  national  con¬ 
vention  of  1904  he  obtained  advance 
word  on  the  nomination  of  Alton  B. 
Parker. 

He  went  to  New  York  and  for  a 
time  was  a  cable  editor  for  the  United 
Press,  later  being  sent  to  London. 

He  became  a  close  friend  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  covered 
many  activities  of  Roosevelt  including 
the  famous  six-cent  libel  case  against 
the  Chicago  Tribune  tried  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Rucker  also  won  the  re¬ 
spect  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
When  the  Mexican  situation  was  an 
issue  just  before  the  war,  Mr.  Wilson 
offered  Rucker  the  post  of  Minister  to 
Persia.  Rucker  refused  and  continued 
to  cover  border  and  Mexican  news. 

VVhen  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  Rucker  was  scheduled  to  go  to 
France  as  a  correspondent.  Just  as  he 
was  leaving,  he  was  affected  with  eye 
trouble.  Except  for  some  articles  writ¬ 
ten  in  Des  Moines,  he  could  do  no  news¬ 
paper  work  until  1923  when  he  regained 
his  sight  and  went  to  work  on  the  Fort 
Worth  Record.  Later  he  went  to 
Florida  and  worked  for  the  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  papers.  He  had  lived  in 
Miami  since  then. 

He  was  buried  April  16.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Ann 
Stewart  of  Fort  Worth,  who  has  been 
living  at  Arlington,  Tex.,  with  her 
parents. 


DUKE  N.  PARRY 


Fractured  Skull  Fatal  to  Former 
Foreign  Correspondent 

Duke  N.  Parry,  38,  former  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Hearst  news  services  in  Japan 
during  the  earthquake  of  1923,  died  in  a 
hospital  in  Northport,  L.  L,  April  14. 
He  was  found  unconscious  in  a  hallway 
of  the  Times  Square  Hotel,  New  York, 
several  weeks  ago  with  a  fractured  skull, 
which  necessitated  an  operation. 

Mr.  Parry  was  born  in  Kansas  City, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  He  was 
with  the  Kansas  City  Star  from  1912  to 
1920.  leaving  to  join  the  Japan  Advertiser 
staff  in  Tokio.  After  two  years  with  this 
paper  he  was  correspondent  for  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  International 
New’s  Service  in  Japan.  He  returned  to 
New  York  in  1924  and  was  w’ith  the 
United  Press  for  three  years.  He  later 
became  publicity  manager  for  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  and  afterwards  promotion 
manager  of  I.N.S.  His  last  position  was 
in  the  publicity  department  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


#liituarp 

E  PALMER  OAKMAN,  JR.,  of 
the  Boston  Herald  financial  staff, 
died  April  14.  He  had  been  with  the 
Herald  10  years. 

Mrs.  Florence  Thompson  Jeffer¬ 
son,  42,  a  daughter  of  George  Thomp¬ 
son,  late  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch, 
died  last  week  at  her  home  in  St.  Paul. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Archi¬ 
bald  C.  Jefferson,  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Haupert,  mother  of 
Paul  C.  Haupert,  formerly  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal  and  the 
Associated  Press  at  Washington,  died 
at  her  home  in  Wooster,  O.,  this  week. 

C.  E.  ScROW,  63,  editor  of  the  Mas- 
sena  (la.)  Echo  and  one  time  publisher 
of  the  Fillisca  (la.)  Letter,  died  April 
15  at  his  home  as  the  result  of  a  para¬ 
lytic  stroke  suffered  while  at  work  in 
his  sliop  14  months  ago.  He  purchased 
the  Massena  Echo  15  years  ago.  Burial 
was  at  Villisca.  His  wife  and  three 
daughters  survive. 

Francis  .\ei.son,  of  Toronto,  72. 
f.om  1886  until  1922  sports  editor  of 
Toronto  Globe,  and  for  12  years  pre¬ 
siding  steward  at  the  Tiajuana  and 
Agua  Caliente  race  meetings  in  Mexico, 
died  suddenly  April  14  on  a  steamer  in 
the  Panama  canal.  For  more  than  30 
years  he  had  been  connected  with  racing 
in  Canada.  A  graduate  of  Ottawa  Col¬ 
lege,  he  started  newspaper  work  in  his 
native  city  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  where  he 
was  successively  sports  editor  of  the 
Hamilton  Times  and  Hamilton  Tribune, 
both  defunct,  and  of  the  Hamilton 
Spectator.  Besides  being  a  racing  ex¬ 
pert  he  was  a  devoted  oarsman  and 
yachtsman. 

Henry  T.  Hargis,  for  more  than 
30  years  superintendent  of  machinery 
maintenance  for  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  April  11  aged  73  years. 

E.  V.  CocKiNs,  59,  publisher  of  the 
Pinedale  (Wyo.)  Rounder,  died  April  8 
after  a  short  illness.  He  formerly  was 
city  clerk,  justice  of  the  peace  and  a 
member  of  the  school  board. 

Hume  Lewis,  62,  retired  Denver  busi¬ 
ness  man,  killed  himself  in  the  Denver 
City  park,  April  11.  Lewis  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pueblo  Star-Journal  prior  to  moving  to 
Denver  in  1910.  He  was  an  investment 
broker  for  many  years  and  had  been 
state  representative  and  senator. 

Philander  C.  Carpenter,  79,  editor 
of  the  Seward  (Neb.)  Seward  County 
Democrat,  and  former  editor  of  the 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News,  died  April  11 
at  Kansas  City.  He  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  printer  of  the  old  school.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

Gustav  Warnecke,  80,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Warnecke,  who  had 
been  with  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung 
and  German  Herold  in  an  editorial  ca¬ 
pacity  for  40  years,  retired  three  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Adele  N.  Frazier  Shaw, 
widow  of  Cornelius  Shaw,  a  news¬ 
paperman,  widely  known  throughout 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  one  time 
identified  with  the  old  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch  and  prior  to  that  with  the  Leav¬ 
enworth  (Kan.)  Commercial,  died  at 
her  home  in  Sewickley,  Pa.,  April  12, 
aged  78  years.  Two  sons  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter  survive. 

Edward  H.  Bauman,  70,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cuyahoga  Falls  (O.) 
Reporter,  who  died  last  week  of  heart 
disease,  was  buried  in  Fremont,  O.  Mr. 
Bauman  worked  on  newspapers  in  Fre¬ 
mont,  Qyde  and  Bellevue,  O.,  before 
purchasing  the  Cuyahoga  Falls  paper. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Babcock,  wife  of 
the  founder  of  the  Jasper  (Ind.) 
County  Democrat,  died  recently  at 
Rensselaer,  Ind.  She  is  survived  by  the 
husband,  a  sister,  two  sons  and  a  grand¬ 
son. 

Frank  L.  Spangler,  32,  of  New 
York,  agent  for  Motor  Magazine,  died 
April  17  in  a  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  hos¬ 


pital  from  a  fractured  skull  receivd 
when  his  car  was  struck  by  a  truck, 

Mrs.  Rosannah  M.  Kellogg, 
mother  of  William  M.  Kellogg,  citt 
editor.  Fort  Wayne  Joumal-Gasttii 
died  at  Bluffton,  Ind.,  April  16. 

Albert  Benjamin  Persincer,  Jn 
ranch  owner  and  former  Alabama  news, 
paper  publisher,  died  in  Tuscaloosi 
Ala.,  April  16,  after  several  months 
illness.  Mr.  Persinger  was  bom  ni 
Northport,  Ala.,  and  entered  the  news- 
paper  business  with  the  late  Ryl^ 
Randolph  in  1868.  Later  they  founded 
the  Northport  Spectator,  Jasper  Mom- 
tain  Eagle  and  the  Birmingham  Jro, 
Age  which  later  became  the  Agi- 
Herald.  He  left  Birmingham  to  go  to 
Nebraska  and  became  owner  of  exten¬ 
sive  ranch  properties. 

Clifton  Frazier  Joyne,  28,  forme:, 
ly  employed  by  the  Baltimore  Nem 
died  April  15  in  a  Baltimore  hospital. 
He  had  been  ill  three  months. 

John  O’Brien,  in  charge  of  the  in¬ 
diting  department  of  the  Scranton  (Pa,) 
Times  for  many  years,  died  suddenly 
April  20,  from  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
been  with  the  Times  more  than  30  years 

Joseph  T.  Kearney,  assistant  fore 
man  of  the  composing  room  of  ti 
Brooklyn  Citizen  and  with  that  papst 
since  its  founding  in  1886,  died  at  hi 
home  in  Brooklyn,  April  18. 

William  Reithle,  a  retired  employe 
of  the  Associated  Press,  with  which  1* 
had  been  connected  for  many  years,  died 
in  Brooklyn,  April  18,  at  the  age  of  76 
years.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  throughout  the  present 
incorporation  and  had  been  in  the  sen-ice 
of  previous  associations  which  operated 
under  the  same  name.  He  was  a  messen¬ 
ger  and  was  pensioned  in  1928. 

Louis  Angevine,  61,  former  Mon¬ 
treal  newspaperman,  for  the  past  li 
years  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Mon¬ 
ti  eal  Jockey  Club,  died  April  13.  He 
commenced  his  newspaper  career  H 
years  ago  on  The  Montreal  Star  and 
after  many  years  joined  the  Montriii 
Daily  Witness  where  he  was  telegraph 
editor.  He  was  for  years  correspondent 
of  New  York  dailies. 

John  A.  Deibert,  73,  for  20  yean 
with  the  Associated  Press,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son  in  Fort  Worth,  Ta 
April  4.  Mr.  Diebert  was  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  representative  in  Southein 
Indiana,  Peru,  Ind. 


RICHARD  LOWRIE 

Richard  Lowrie,  56,  associate  editor 
of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News,  M 
April  16,  at  his  home  near  Elgin,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  born  in  Adrian 
Mich.,  and  went  to  Elgin  when  he  wii 
a  boy  with  his  father,  Adam  Lowrie 
who  purchased  the  Elgin  Advocate  id 
later  organized  the  Elgin  Daily  Sevt. 
Richard  Lowrie  was  associated  w-th 
that  paper  when  it  consolidated  withW 
Courier  six  years  ago.  He  was  eduatri 
at  Andover  Academy,  Yale,  and  North¬ 
western  University.  He  received  his  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws  degree  at  Northwestern  in' 
practised  law  for  several  years  before 
entering  newspaper  work.  Surviving  arc 
his  wife,  two  children,  and  a  brother. 
Will  Lowrie,  American  consul  oi 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany. 


FREDERICK  B.  STANFORD 

Frederick  B.  Stanford,  81,  fon*" 
literary  editor  of  The  Independent  an 
newspaperman,  died  at  his  home  # 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  April  18.  He  st^ 
his  career  as  editor  of  the  Weston  (Me 
Journal.  After  leaving  the  Indepencwit 
he  served  with  the  New  York  DWi 
staff,  was  drama  editor  of  the  Brooklp 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen,  and  published  Sun^I 
School  papers  in  Philadelphia.  He  has 
been  retired  for  25  years. 


FRANK  A.  MILHIZER  I 

Frank  A.  Milhizer,  64,  advertis®! 
manager  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill-) 

Ymh,  died  April  12  at  the 
in  Rochester,  Minn.  He  was  a  lifelw 
resident  of  Waukegan,  and  for  the  po- 
15  years  has  been  an  advertising 
tive.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  an  i 
one  daughter. 
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HARRIS  REINSTATED; 
THEN  RESIGNS 


Columbia  Editor  Wat  Expelled  for 
OuUpokenneo*  —  Attorney 
Threatened  Suit  Against 
Uniuersity 


Reed  Harris,  expelled  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Spectator  was  reinstated  offi¬ 
cially  as  a  student  in  Columbia  College 
April  20.  Five  minutes  after  the  rein¬ 
statement,  Harris’s  resignation  from 
Columbia  was  presented  to  Associate 
Dean  Nicholas  McD.  McKnight  by 
Raymond  L.  Wise,  the  student  editor’s 
attorney.  The  resignation  was  promptly 
accepted. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  Mr.  Wise  has 
been  conferring  daily  with  John  God¬ 
frey  Saxe,  counsel  for  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Several  times  during  this 
period  he  indicated  that  if  no  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  could  be  reached 
with  the  university  he  would  serve 
legal  papers  charging  breach  of  con¬ 
tract. 

Dean  McKnight  issued  the  following 
statement : 

“Nicholas  M.  McKnight,  associate 
dean  of  Columbia  College,  announced 
today  that  Reed  Harris  had  been  rein¬ 
stated  as  a  student  in  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  and  had  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  had  been  accepted. 

“Dean  McKnight  further  stated  that 
the  university  authorities  fully  sus¬ 
tained  Dean  Hawkes  in  the  action  which 
he  had  taken  as  to  Reed  Harris  and 
that  Reed  Harris’s  case  did  not  come 
within  the  principle  of  free  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  that  as  to 
free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
it  is  and  has  always  been  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  policy  not  to  discipline  a  student 
for  the  exercise  of  any  rights  guaran¬ 
teed  to  him  by  the  Federal  or  State 
Constitution. 

“Reed  Harris  voluntarily  submitted 
to  Dean  Hawkes  an  apology  in  form 
satisfactory  to  the  dean  for  Harris’s 
letter  of  April  1,  which  precipitated 
the  disciplinary  action.” 

The  letter  referred  to  in  the  final 
paragraph  of  Dean  McKnight’s  state¬ 
ment  was  one  in  which  the  student  had 
complained  to  Dean  Hawkes  in  vigorous 
terms  about  the  latter’s  “ultimatum,” 
which  demanded  instant  proof  of  the 
“Spectator’s”  charges  against  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  university  dining 
yis. 

Harris  had  submitted  certain  evi¬ 
dence,  as  the  dean  requested,  but  had 
prefaced  the  facts  with  a  paragraph 
protesting  that  Dean  Hawkes  had  been 
overly  autocratic  in  his  dealings  with 
him. 

Harris  would  not  comment  on  his 
actioii  or  the  dean’s  statement.  He 
explained  last  night  that  he  had  agreed 
to  Mr.  Saxe’s  request  that  he  preserve 
silence  on  all  phases  of  the  situation. 

It  was  learned  also  that,  although 
the  university  knew  Harris  would  re- 
stjn  as  soon  as  he  was  reinstated,  his 
reinstatement  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
ditional  upon  his  resignation.  The  uni¬ 
versity  unconditionally  reinstated  Har¬ 
ris,  and  the  editor  voluntarily  resigned. 

PLUMB  VICE-PRESIDENT 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com- 
^  Wny,  Kenneth  W.  Plumb  was  elected 
vee-president  and  director  of  the 
dgency. 

• - 
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one  country  to  another.  An  immense 
amount  of  this  news,  ordinarily  handled 
by  mail,  is  used  in  this  country,  espe¬ 
cially  in  early  editions. 

“This  will  not  affect  the  cabling  of 
spot  news,”  he  added.  “That  system 
will  be  perfected,  but  it  is  extraordinary 
now. 

“.Another  likely  development  in  for¬ 
eign  news  is  the  establishment  of  more 
intimate  connections  with  important  for¬ 
eign  newspapers,  so  that  instead  of  a 
technical  right  to  take  material  they 
publish,  we  will  have  direct  access  to 
their  news  before  publicafion.  This 
would  not  in  any  way  supplant  our  pres¬ 
ent  relations  with  other  news  agencies, 
but  would  extend  the  practice  of  getting 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  news  source. 
A  story  originating  in  Bordeaux,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  of  interest  to  Americans,  would 
come  to  us  directly  from  Bordeaux,  in¬ 
stead  of  through  Paris.” 

Mr.  Noyes,  who  admits  that  he  spends 
as  much  time  on  the  Associated  Press 
as  on  the  affairs  of  the  Star,  sits  at  a 
large  kidney-shaped  desk  which  he  de¬ 
signed  himself  some  33  or  34  years  ago. 
End  pieces  pull  out  and  turn  so  as  to 
surround  him  on  three  sides,  putting  the 
whole  contents  of  the  desk  within  easy 
reach. 

A  carved  stone  fireplace  in  one  wall 
of  the  office  reproduces  a  fireplace  in 
the  destroyed  library  of  Louvain.  The 
ceiling  is  a  reproduction  of  an  old 
English  ceiling.  The  floor  is  of  flag¬ 
stones.  The  air  is  one  of  quiet  stability. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  been  nearly  52  years 
in  newspaper  work.  He  took  his  first 
job  on  the  Star  at  the  age  of  17,  after 
persuading  his  father  to  let  him  leave 
college.  Four  or  five  years  later,  he 
took  charge  of  the  business  side  of  the 
newspaper,  and  except  for  nine  years 
with  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  he  has 
been  treasurer  or  president  of  the 
Washington  Star  ever  since. 

On  the  Star,  he  said,  the  principal 
economy  enforced  has  been  in  the  saving^ 
of  space. 

“We  have  never  maintained  a  definite 
proportion  between  advertising  and 
news  space,”  he  explained.  “If  we  have 
an  unusually  large  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  on  some  day,  we  see  no  reason  to 
increase  the  news  volume  in  proportion. 
After  all  the  reader  has  only  a  certain 
amount  of  time  to  spend  on  the  paper, 
and  why  should  we  give  him  extra  news 
on  the  same  day  when  he  has  more 
advertising  to  read? 

“Our  editorial  department  works  with 
a  definite  allowance  of  news  space,  the 
same  in  a  64-page  paper  as  in  a  32-page 
paper,  except  as  a  little  more  may  be 
needed  to  fill  the  chinks.  If  a  news 
emergency  requires  more  space,  we  pro¬ 
vide  more  space;  but  we  don’t  just  add 
columns  on  a  percentage  basis. 

“I  think  the  publishers  of  the  country 
are  keeping  firmly  in  mind  their  obli¬ 


gation  to  provide  a  complete  news  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  readers,  even  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  When  conditions  once  begin  to 
improve,  I  look  forward  to  rapid  prog¬ 
ress.  When  the  public  becomes  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  upturn  has  come,  im¬ 
provement  will  be  quicker  than  one 
might  imagine.” 


LARS  OFTEDAL 

Lars  Oftedal,  editor  of  the  Stavanger 
(Norway)  Aftenhlad  for  32  years,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Norwegian  Cab¬ 
inet,  died  in  Stavanger,  April  19.  He  was 
55  years  old. 


AD  TIPS 


Canipbell-Ewald  Company,  66  East 
South  Water  street,  Chicago.  Re¬ 
ported  to  have  secured  account  of 
Foodtown  Kitchens,  Inc.,  Wheat  and 
Rice  Pop  Cereals,  Chicago. 

Krfvin,  Waspy  &  Co.,  420  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  re¬ 
newing  some  of  their  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Federal  AdvertlHlng  Agency,  444 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  Sinclair  Consolidated 
Oil  Corporation,  New  York. 

HnnfT-Metsger,  Inc.,  1501  Broadway, 
New  York.  Again  placing  copy  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for 
the  Texas  Company,  New  York. 

iliiMliand  &  Thunian  Company,  122 
East  42nd  street.  New  York.  Now 
handling  account  for  the  Richmond 
Radiator  Company. 

William  H.  Hankin  Company,  342 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 
Now  handling  account  for  the  Globe 
Industrial  Loan  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Huthraiiff  &  Ityan,  Inc.,  406  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue.  New  York.  Again  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  the  Noxzema 
Chemical  Company,  Baltimore. 

Charles  M.  Storm  Company,  270 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 
Again  making  contracts  and  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  selected 
sections  for  Park  &  Tilford,  Tlntex, 
New  York. 
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FEAR? 

Not  with 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 

Many  pressmen  have 
cooperated  with  us  and 
settled  their  ink  prob¬ 
lems  once  and  for  all. 

The  L.  Martin  Company 

45  East  42nd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mgr. 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


ARKANSAS  DAILY  SOLD 

O.  E.  Jones,  publisher  of  the  Bates- 
inlle  (.Ark.)  Record,  weekly,  announced 
April  16  his  purchase  of  the  Batesville 
Daily  Guard  and  the  sale  of  an  interest 
in  the  two  newspapers  to  William  F. 
Scarborough,  an  insurance  man  there. 
Jones  became  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Guard  and  Scarborough  assumed  like 
duties  in  the  Record  office.  The  Bates¬ 
ville  Guard,  one  of  the  oldest  news¬ 
papers  in  Arkansas  has  maintained  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  since  1876.  It  has 
been  operated  for  many  years  by  Mrs. 
Nellie  Trevathan,  widow  of  a  former 
editor,  George  H.  Trevathan. 

PICTURE  PRIZES  AWARDED 

Frank  W.  Stanfield,  photographer  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  was  awarded 
first  place  by  judges  of  the  exhibit  of 
photographs  taken  by  Milwaukee  news¬ 
paper  cameramen  being  exhibited  in  the 
Layton  Art  gallery.  The  winning  photo 
was  taken  at  a  prizefight.  Second  place 
was  won  by  Jules  Rogas,  Journal,  with 
his  “Winter  Docks,”  and  third  by 
Hvmie  Polinski,  IVisconsin-News,  with 
“Penniless  and  Alone.” 


NEW  POST  FOR  COX 

Frank  A.  Cox,  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  M.  J.  Whittall  Associates, 
Ltd.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  also  been 
appointed  director  of  sales. 
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STOPPING  UP  THE  GAP 
IN  RATE  CARDS 

( Continued  from  page  85 J 

earn  the  local  rate.  We  know  that  a 
good  deal  of  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  is  paid  for  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  which  is  scwnething  we,  of  course, 
cannot  control.  Also  we  know  that  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  of  national  copy  are  run 
under  the  name  of  an  individual  dealer, 

but  no  paper  in - has  granted  to  any 

national  advertiser  the  right  to  run 
copy  at  other  than  the  national  rate 
where  the  name  of  more  than  one  dis¬ 
tributor  appears.  I  don’t  think  that  the 
efforts  along  this  line  are  any  more  in¬ 
tensive  than  they  have  been  for  several 
years  past,  with  the  possible  exception 
that  the  Gtxxlyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  is  making  a  hard  fight  to  have  tire 
advertising  run  at  local  rates.” 

A  Western  paper  lists  radio,  electric 
refrigerator,  and  fountain  pen  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  trying  to  place  copy 
tlirough  dealers  to  get  local  rates,  and 
adds: 

"Department  stores  undoubtedly  carry 
considerable  copy  paid  for  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Being  a  part  of  the  store  ad, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  detect.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  radio  and  electrical  re¬ 
frigeration  to  have  retail  dealers  use 
tlieir  advertising  quotas,  based  on  sales, 
over  their  own  store  names  to  get  local 
rates.  Claim  is  made  that  sales  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  where  the  national  advertise¬ 
ments  have  a  lot  of  dealer  names  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  ads,  all  in  same-si  ze<l 
type.” 

Another  point  of  friction  between  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  new'spapers  lies 
in  the  growing  insistence  by  agencies  in 
regard  to  position,  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  inquiry  showed.  Unusual  re¬ 
quests  for  merchandising  cooperation 
have  also  been  received. 

Some  orders  have  requested  news¬ 
papers  to  hold  an  advertisement  three 
or  four  days  if  necessary  to  give  it 
specified  position ;  others  say  to  omit 
altogether  if  position  cannot  be  given. 
“We  invariably  refuse  requests  of  this 
sort,”  says  one  publisher,  "as  we  feel 
it  is  extremely  unfair  unless  the  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  the  position  charge.” 

Another  publisher  reports  that 
Plymouth  automobile  advertising  was 
marked  to  run  on  the  same  day  that 
Ford  advertising  began.  He  insisted  on 
a  specific  release  date. 

Some  food  companies’  contracts  call 
for  equal  representation  with  com¬ 
petitors  in  case  the  newspaper  holds  a 
cooking  school. 

Other  space  buyers  insist  that  com¬ 
petitors’  copy,  and  sometimes  medical 
copy,  be  kept  off  the  same  page  and  the 
facing  page. 

Two  statements  from  publishers, 
widely  divergent  in  tone  but  alike  in 
effect,  may  well  close  this  series.  Said 
one: 

“We  have  not  answered  yours  of 
March  15th  in  regard  to  rates  because 
it  is  the  craziest  thing  imaginable  for 
any  j^per  these  days  to  think  about 
lowering  its  rates.  If  any  newspaper  is 
tempted  to  make  such  a  fool  move  it 
only  means  that  they  were  aw'ay  out  of 
proportion  when  times  were  good.  Our 
rates  have  not  been  changed  since  1927 
and  1928  and  we  don’t  even  discuss  any 
lower  rates  with  anybody,  local  or  gen¬ 
eral,  so  it  would  be  absolutely  useless 
for  me  to  attempt  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tions.” 

The  other  publisher,  writing  a  de¬ 
tailed  letter  to  an  advertising  agency, 
said  in  part: 

“There  is  an  apparent  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  break  down  the  rate  of  the 
newspaper  publisher,  but  I  see  no  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  reduce  interest  rates 
of  the  banks,  interest  on  mortgages  and 
<ither  fixed  indebtedness  that  affect  our 
great  middle  classes. 

“Another  important  thing  you  are 
overlooking  is  the  fact  that  the  daily 
press  has  become  a  great  social  institu¬ 
tion  of  vital  importance.  Modern  gov¬ 
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Pathe  News  Carries  Suit  Over 
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ernment  is  quite  impracticable  without 
its  almost  hourly  dissemination  of 
news.  It  is  of  comparalile  importance 
to  community  life  with  the  churches. 


Rights  to  motion  pictures  and  photo¬ 
graphs  and  the  legal  status  of  those 
photographed  form  the  underlying 
points  of  contention  in  a  suit  which 
was  taken  by  appeal  this  week  to  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court. 

It  will  be  asked  to  set  aside  a  motion 
granted  to  Rudolph  Mayer  Picture*, 
Inc.  The  defendant  was  the  Pathe 
News,  Inc.  The  legal  contest  is  over 
movies  taken  of  the  recent  Sharkey- 
Walker  boxing  match.  The  plaintiB 
obtained  an  injunction  restraining  d^ 
fendants  from  showing  pictures  they 
had  taken. 

Counsel  for  Pathe  News  stated  in 
their  briefs  on  appeal  that  Sharkey  and 
Walker  have  no  rights  of  privacy  suffi¬ 
cient  to  restrain  the  exhibition  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  taken  of  them  for  news¬ 
reel  purposes. 

“An  exclusive  right  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  is  not  a  form  of  property  blown 
to  the  law  and  therefore  none  of  the 
plaintiffs  has,  in  this  respect,  any  prop¬ 
erty  rights  capable  of  supporting  the 
injunction  granted  by  the  trial  court 
Defendants  have  not  engaged  in  unfair 
competition  with  the  plaintiffs,”  Pathe 
contends. 

The  respondents,  in  opposing  the  ap¬ 
peal,  have  set  forth :  “The  injunction 
was  properly  granted  to  prevent  a  de¬ 
liberate  piracy  of  plaintiffs’  exclusive 
property  rights  in  the  reproduction  in 
motion  pictures  of  the  boxing  contest 
promoted  at  the  labor  and  expense  of 
the  plaintiffs. 

Claude  Shafer,  Cincinnati  Timea-Star.  “The  acts  of  the  defendants  in  ap- 
=^=^^====^^^==  preprinting  the  product  of  plaintiffs’ 
REPORTER  ASSAULTED  money  and  distributing  it  fw 

profit  m  competition  with  plaintiffs  nio- 
Raymond  M.  Miller,  a  reporter  on  the  tion  pictures  of  the  fight  constituted 
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MoundvUle  (W.Va.)  Journal  reported  unfair  competition. 


schools,  lecturers,  books  and  periodicals,  to  the  District  Attorney  that  he  was 
The  daily  press  has  become  more  than  assaulted  by  an  armed  constable  while 
an  aid  to  the  government ;  in  the  United  on  his  way  to  the  newspaper  office  last 


i  by  an  armed  constable  while  NEW  ATTLEBORO  SCALE 

vay  to  the  newspaper  office  last  The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  and  the 
The  daily  has  been  waging  a  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  typographical  union 


States  at  least,  it  is  an  integrated  jiart  week.  The  daily  has  been  waging  a  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  typographical  union 
of  the  workings  of  government.  The  campaign  against  what  is  called  the  to  which  the  Sun’s  composing  room  em 
international  community  cannot  be  con-  “thug  system,”  alleged  to  be  used  by  ployes  belonir.  have  just  signed  a  ne* 
solidated  without  its  aid  and  support,  the  police  in  making  mine  strike  ar-  two-year  contract  at  approximately  ’’Vj 
Why  is  there,  and  why  should  there  be,  rests.  per  cent  reduction  in  the  scale. 

an  effort  to  cut  the  props  from  under  _  _ 

such  an  important  and  indispensable 
institution?  This  is  what  vou  do  when 

J.U  UW.  , he  revenue  ,h«  ^  SUppllBS  ttUd  EqUipmetlt 

“Our  conscience  will  not  permit  a  re- 

duction  of  wages  yet.  We  give  employ-  _  _ 

ment  to  over  100  employes  and  many 

correspondents.  We  will  take  our  loss  -  1^  .  IT'u'T  T 

of  business  until  this  government  bal-  X^ALiJvlJ^ Lf  J?  ILLI 

ances  its  budget  and  we  all  get  a  clearer  StCFCOtYDC  iiOOlTI 
vision  of  where  we  are  headed.”  J  r 


DAILY  SAVED  CITY  $9,000 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald's 
“food  barrel”  campaign  during  the  past 
winter  has  saved  the  city  between  $8,000 
and  $9,000  in  expenses  for  welfare  re¬ 
lief,  according  to  City  Manager  George 
W,  Welsh.  The  daily  placed  barrels  in 
front  of  grocery  stores  and  meat  mar¬ 
kets,  and  customers  making  purchases 
left  what  food  they  could  afford  in  the 
barrels.  Contents  of  the  barrels  were 
collected  by  the  Herald  and  distributed. 

DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

After  deliberating  five  minutes,  a 
jury  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  recently  returned 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  in  a  libel  suit  in  which  Mrs. 
Aileen  C.  Griffin  sought  damages  of 
$10,000  for  a  news  story  published  in 
1929.  It  concerned  the  arrest  of  Mrs. 
Griffin  and  three  men  and  their  deten¬ 
tion  at  the  police  station  for  a  time  on 
suspicion  of  implication  in  a  hold-up. 

LEAVES  FOR  EUROPE 

Lenoir  Chambers,  associate  editor 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  and 
Mrs.  Chambers,  left  this  week  for  a 
trip  to  Europe. 


Stereotype  Room 
Eflficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Packing  Felt 


Rolls 

WEIGHT  50  LBS. 

8CtS. 

LB. 

IN  ALL  GAUGES 

American  Publishers  Supply 
P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Ms**- 
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price  BROS.  SILENT  ON 
MERGER  REPORTS 


I  Humors  of  Rothermere  Control  Un¬ 
officially  Denied  In  Montreal 
But  Company  Declines  To 
Make  Official  Statement 

Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  declined 
to  make  any  statement  this  week  on 
reports  that  the  control  of  the  company 
had  passed  to  the  Rothmere  interests. 
Rumors,  current  in  Montreal,  were  to 
the  effect  that  management  of  the  Price 
Brothers  mills  would  be  taken  over  by 
\nglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  representing  the  Rothermere  inter¬ 
ests.  While  no  official  denial  of  these 
reports  was  forthcoming,  the  Montreal 
Star  of  April  20  said  information  in 
authoritative  circles  was  that  control  of 
Price  Brothers  had  not  passed  to 
Rothermere  “despite  all  statements  to 
the  contrary.” 

Negotiations  between  Price  Brothers 
and  Anglo-Canadian  were  reported 
some  months  ago,  but  nothing  definite 
developed  and  they  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  since. 

Meanwhile  judgment  in  the  three- 
quarter  million  dollar  lawsuit  instituted 
by  Price  Brothers  and  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited.  of  (^ebec,  against  the  Canadian 
Newsprint  Institute  and  its  members, 
relative  to  settlement  of  newsprint 
rates,  is  expected  to  be  rendered  before 
the  end  of  the  judicial  year,  which  is  in 
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RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  ^  .50  per  line 

3  Times  ^  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

Whits  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
Ssr  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
hjssrtiop.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
Tss  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
Is  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

Brokers 

Deeirsbis  Evening  Papers — Pennsylrania,  II- 
Iwli,  South  Dakota,  California.  All  ex- 
I  Helds;  earning  dividends;  not  over- 

mced.  Also  some  good  weekly  and  semi- 
weeklies.  J,  B.  Shale,  Times  Building, 
Sew  York. 

Newspaper  For  Sale 


!  •"  Held  of  26,000.  Can  be  had 

tS  Ji*'®®*).  half  cash.  Gross  last  year 
profit  10%  after  good  salary, 

I  C^.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Wanted 


Ifn***  ^Hependent  Newspaper  wishes  to  buy 
I JS  another  newspaper,  town  40,000- 

C-84U,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation  Promotion 


IN.OOO. 


uppiy 
1.  M«^ 


1^5  ®®%  ef  aU  oironlstion  campaigns  on 
•“  the  United  States  and 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe 
Thii  dependable,  self-Onancing 
PI  AN  campaign  Is  absointe  In- 
vie*  nllness,  genuine  satisfaction 
•'■vw  never  been  equalled  in 
■(tZTi »*■  Partlowe  added  clrcn- 
sJhsLi  cbculatlon.  Every  snbscription 

by  the  publisher  of  your  Clrcnlatlon 
■Si  subscription  accepted  unless 

s,.,  „  loll  b,r  the  subscriber.  A  collect 
^',,y  Iwlter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe 
m  Ufi  of  70ur  Held  and  an  InteUl- 

“‘if  o^  possibilities— without  ob- 

rlitul.i  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
»d*°tsl  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

'vho  postpone  promotion  until 
*’****''  oould  bring  "better  times" 
pr^otion  now.  Hudson  De  Priest  A  As- 
ifl;.  world  s  record  circulation  builders, 
fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 

.?woAell  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
...ioolV”**-  — Circulation  Builders — 

own  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


out  during  the  hearing  of  the  case  that 
the  Price  Company  had  made  various 
settlements  with  different  Canadian  and 
American  newspapers,  and  that  they 
had  not  submitted  any  contracts  to  the 
Newsprint  Institute,  of  which  they  were 
a  member. 

Some  12  companies  were  mentioned 
as  defendants  in  the  case,  with  four  or 
five  more  being  named  as  third  parties. 


SUGGESTS  NEWSPAPER  TAX 


June. 

Factums  in  the  case  have  now  been 
submitted  to  Judge  Stein,  before  whom 
the  case  was  argued,  and  the  only  thing 
now  awaited  is  the  judgment. 

While  Price  Brothers  were  claiming 
that  members  of  the  Institute  failed  to 
observe  the  rules  and  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  tonnage  rates,  it  was  brought 
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Brady,  Opponing  Theatre  Tax,  Pro¬ 
pose*  Levy  on  Publication* 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubi.isher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20 — Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Brady,  the  theatrical  producer, 
while  testifying  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  tax  on  theatre  admissions  sug¬ 
gested,  among  other  things,  that  the 
committee  might  tax  newspapers  at  one 
cent  each  and  the  bigger  magazines  five 
cents  each. 

Brady  had  just  completed  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  theatre  because  of  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  cultural  life  of  the 
nation  should  not  be  taxed  and  further¬ 
more  that  it  should  not  be  taxed  because 
of  its  impoverished  condition,  when  he 
said: 

“What  is  wrong  with  placing  a  one 
cent  tax  on  every  daily  newspaper 
in  America.  That  isn’t  going  to  hurt 
anybody.  What  is  wrong  with  a 
tax  of  five  cents  on  magazines  that 
weigh  a  pound.  What’s  wrong,”  ne 
shouted,  “are  you  afraid?” 

Senator  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
plied  ;  “Yes,  that  is  the  sacred  cow  of 
politics.” 

The  producer  also  suggested  a  Grand 
National  Lottery,  a  tax  on  betting  at 
Saratoga  and  other  tracks,  a  tax  on 
“w'eek  end”  cruises,  and  luxuries. 

Editorial 

P*yna'*  editorUb  and  paraKraph*  are  iireat. 
Prices  cut.  Dailie*.  monthly:  weeklies, 
$1  monthly.  Payne,  St.  James  Ct.,  Cincinnati. 

Situation*  Wanted 

Advertiiin*  Business — Uniisuall.v  resourceful 
personal  producer  and  leader.  Wide  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smaller  city  experience.  Employed. 
seeklnR  more  desirable  opportunit.v.  No  objec¬ 
tion  to  second  or  third  paper.  East  preferreil. 
Forty,  married.  Available  on  reasonable 
notice.  C-841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AdvertisiuK  Man,  recently  advertising  man- 
aeer  of  famous  national  advertiser,  wishes  to 
Ret  back  Into  newspaper  work — as  solicitor 
on  daily,  nr  with  weekly  on  salary,  percentaee 
or  Rradual  purchase  basis.  Married,  family: 
university  itraduate.  Middle  West  preferred. 
C-867,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AdvertiiinE  HanaKer-Solicitor — Over  12  years’ 
experience  on  second  and  third  papers.  Mar¬ 
ried.  wltb  family.  Forceful  salesman,  "Go- 
Getter”  type  combined  with  persistency.  Has 
real  record  on  competitive  accounts  and  ea- 
peclally  good  contacting  Jewish  merchants. 
Producer  (not  a  copy  writer).  In  national, 
local  and  classlfled  advertlsins.  Will  ko  any¬ 
where.  Living  in  Chicago  at  present.  Would 
entertain  salary  and  commission  arrangement. 
Beat  references  as  to  ability  and  character. 
Open  for  proposition  at  once.  Write  or  wire. 
C-854.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  —  Young,  aggressive, 
pleasing  personality,  familiar  wltb  all  phases 
newspaper  and  niagaxine  field.  Five  years  of 
siiccestfiil  sales  wltb  the  largest  pnhilshers 
In  the  country.  C-8S3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Agrlcnlturml  Jonmalism  —  Do  yon  have  a 
place  for  a  yonng  man  willing  to  put  all  he’s 
got  Into  your  enterprise.  University  educa¬ 
tion  in  agricultural  journalism.  Wants  chance 
to  work  from  bottom  up.  More  Interested 
In  opportunity  than  pay.  Sheldon  T.  Gardner, 
Room  115,  Agricultural  Hall,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Business  Paper  Executive,  for  the  pait  eight 
years  managing  editor  of  leading  weekly  In 
an  important  industry,  seeks  new  connection. 
Capable  of  handling  all  editorial  functions. 
Can  also  anpervise  advertising  department.  If 
necessary.  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Best 
of  reference*.  Now  situated  in  New  York. 
Christian.  Married.  A  good  mas,  at  a 
moderate  price.  C-852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Cartoonist— Editorial 

Wltb  forceful  Ideas  ripened  by  wit  and  satire, 
desires  connection  with  a  progressive  pub¬ 
lisher.  References.  C-870,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CircuUtion  Manager,  of  proven  ability,  seeks 
connection.  C-860.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Man  —  Young  man  with  eight 
years’  experience  as  home  delivery  manager 
(on  two  papers).  Not  a  bigh  pressure  man 
but  practical  and  efficient.  Desires  connec¬ 
tion  where  hard  work  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  will  provide  advancement.  A1  reference. 
C-850.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


CUissifled  SALES  Manager 


Local  A  National  Adv.  SALESman 

“With  a  great  deal  of  pride  I 
am  able  to  iiolnt  to  a  gain  of  over 
100, 060  lines  of  Real  Estate  Disj>lay 
Advertising  for  the  year  1981.  The 
cost  of  my  entire  department  has 
been  approximately  11  % . 

"I  anticipate  for  the  year  19,72 
even  with  a  poor  market,  an  increase 
of  50%  over  the  total  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  both  classified  and  display  for 
1931.’’ 


THE  ABOVE  IS  A  PORTION  OF  RE¬ 
PORT  FOR  193119:12  -MADE  BY 
THE  WRITER  TO  IIIS  IM.MEDIATE 
SUPERIOR. 


The  writer  has  bad  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  lias  managed  classifieil  depart¬ 
ment  of  12  outside  men  and  2  phone 
girls.  Has  sold  both  Local  and  Na¬ 
tional  advertising.  He  would  feel 
elated  to  receive  an  Interview  with 
the  thought  of  selling  his  services  as 
CIuBstfled  Sulesinaiinger  or  Ix>cal 
or  National  Advertising  Salesman. 
C-8C6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager —Can  increase 
linage,  ads  and  revenue.  Energetic,  en¬ 
thusiastic  worker.  Can  handle  department  nnd 
sei'iire  maximum  production.  Hare  sound 
business  building  ifleas  and  am  able  olassifief! 
promotion  writer.  Four  years  as  solicitor  on 
Cleveland  Presa  including  Counter  work,  phone 
room  and  street  soliciting.  About  4  years 
with  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  during  which 
time  I  earned  reputation  as  “best  solicitor” 
known  to  H.  S.  MacDonald  who  was  then 
Classlfled  Advertising  Manager.  Then  as 
Assistant  Classified  Advertising  Manager  on 
the  New  York  Telegram  under  II.  S.  yiac- 
Donald,  now  of  West  I..afayette.  Ind,  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  as  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  Newa  and  American. 
Last  month  ending  March  31st  I  gained  10.0(M) 
lines  and  approximately  3,000  ads  while  com¬ 
petition  lost  ,70,000  lines  and  approximately 
7,000  ads.  Above  gain  made  going  against 
display  In  Classlfled  last  year  compared  with 
straight  Classlfled  this  year.  Also  effected 
tremendous  savings  In  budget.  Earned  record 
during  1931  as  lowest  cost  operated  Classlfled 
department  throughout  Hearst  organisation. 
References:  Charles  N.  Horn,  Supervisor  of 
Classified  Advertising,  Hearst  Newspapers, 
.77th  Street  A  8th  Ave.,  New  York:  Harrison 
S.  MacDonald,  West  lAfayette,  Indiana;  Erwin 
Huber,  Advertising  Director  Baltimore  News 
and  American,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  John 
Irvin.  Advertising  Director  Cleveland  Press, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Walter  Bryan,  47.7  .7th  Ave., 
New  York.  Box  C-SO*!,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
New  York. 

Address  Charles  MacKensle.  2903  London 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

’  Composing  Room  Superintendent  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  all  mechanical  departments 
will  lower  costs  In  three  months  or  withdraw. 
Will  attend  A.N.P.A.  convention.  C-865, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Consultant  In  newspaper  management.  Mr. 
Ihibllsber,  take  your  problems  in  office  man¬ 
agement,  clrcnlatlon  and  advertising  to  an 
expert  of  more  than  30  years’  experience  as 
news  and  department  editor  and  manager  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  He  will  visit 
your  plant  and  give  you  advice  In  person  or 
answer  your  questions  by  mall.  Hugh 
Augustus  Merrill,  29  Johansen  Street,  Wood- 
fords,  Maine. 

Desk  Man — Tboroiigbly  competent,  20  years’ 
experience  leading  dailies,  writes  good  heads; 
also  capable  in  other  editorial  poaltlona. 
Available  now  for  reasonable  salary.  Refer¬ 
ences.  C-840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising  Man — Nine  years  on  one 
paper  which  has  reoently  merged.  Competent 
solicitor,  copy  writer  and  layout  man.  Ameri¬ 
can,  marrIH,  thirty-three  years  old.  Con¬ 
nection  In  East  preferred.  Qualified  to  as¬ 
sume  duties  of  manager.  C-838,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial — I  will  accept  first  offer  of  job  In 
editorial  department  of  daily  or  weekly,  any¬ 
where,  your  own  terms.  Thoroughly  experl- 
eiieed.  Highest  references.  Wire  or  write. 
C-8.79,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Cartoonist — Originality,  iiniisiial  ex¬ 
perience,  fresh  viewpoint  and  a  keen  grasp 
of  subject,  Is  offered  by  man  desiring  contact 
with  progressive  ptiblisber.  C-843,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Editor — Nationally-known  newspaperman  now 
available  after  14  years  as  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor,  pollcital  writer,  Washington  bnrean  bead, 
and  special  correspondent.  Expert  on  make¬ 
up  and  features,  wltb  background  that  started 
on  small  daily.  Can  get  circulation  and  keep 
it,  and  likely  save  you  considerable  money. 
Married,  33,  sober.  Best  recommendations 
possible.  C-848,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Feature  Writer  or  general  news  reporter 
with  comprehensive  experience  In  editorial 
and  copy  desk  work,  dally  and  weekly 
papers;  capable  of  assuming  charge  of  small 
paper;  ran  handle  humorous  column.  Best 
references,  age  29,  married,  college  education. 
C-844,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


Manager— 


EFFICIENCY— ECONOMY— PROFITS 
Many  newspaper  owners  are  trying  to  achieve 
this  objective:  It  can  and  is  being  done  by 
the  writer  who  has  long  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Will  soon  be  ready  for  a  new,  difficult 
newspaper  problem  as  well  as  desirous  of  buy¬ 
ing  Into  a  daily  newspaper.  Fully  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  manager.  C-857,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — Composing  Room 
Executive — will  lower  production  costs  In 
three  months  or  withdraw.  Will  attend 
A.N.P.A.  convention.  C-864,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 

Publisher — Experienced  In  difficult  fields. 

Prefer  weak  paper  In  City  300.000  or  leas. 
Cat!  operate  proi>erty  at  new  low  and  Increase 
revenue  and  readera.  Salary  and  bonus. 

C-851,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Stenographer,  knowleilge  of  German.  Write 
Miss  F.  Corn,  Apt.  3  G,  80.7  St.  Marks  Ave.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Eight  column,  2  page  width,  3  deck  Goss 
straightline  press  wltb  additional  color  deck. 
Capacity  4  to  24  pages  with  half  and  quarter 
fold  delivery  complete  with  casting  box,  tail 
cutter,  trimming  block,  shaver  and  ronter. 
National  Weeklies,  Inc.,  Winona,  Minn. 

For  Sale — One  Hoe  Curved  Router.  One  Flat 
and  Curved  Scorcher.  One  Smooth  Shaver. 
One  Danleln  I'laner.  Miles  Machinery  Com* 
pany,  478  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  Sale— Hoe  32  page  press,  with  40  hp. 
motor,  stereotyping  e<|nipment,  make-up 
tables  and  chases.  Prints  20  inch  column. 
In  splendid  condition.  Also  ve  linotypes, 
two  Ludlows,  one  Elrod,  and  one  air  com¬ 
pressor.  This  machinery  was  part  of  the 
Star-Post  plant  In  use  up  to  the  time  of  its 
sale  to  the  Tribune,  and  can  he  put  into 
production  immediately.  Equipment  will  be 
sold  an  a  unit  or  In  part  at  a  price  far  below 
Its  worth.  If  Interested,  address  Terre  Haute 
Star,  Terra  Haute,  Indiana. 

Hoe  Angle  Bar,  double  width,  main  and  sup¬ 
plement  Webb  newspaper  press  with  extra 
color  press  attached.  Capacity  4  to  32  pages 
or  64  pages  tabloid.  Complete  with  casting 
box,  tail  cutter,  shaver  and  router.  Price 
$7,000.  Original  cost  of  press  with  color  press 
$72,000.  National  Weeklies,  Inc.,  Winona, 
Minn. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer;  Suter  &  Palmer 

Bualnaaa  Eatabllahad  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Equipment — Supplies 
Services 

Are  marketed  direct 
through  the  Classified 
service  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Extraordinary  utterances  are 

seen  in  print  these  dark  days,  but 
nowhere  have  I  seen  a  more  remarkable 
suggestion  than  that  displayed  as  an 
editorial  on  the  first  page  of  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  on  April  11.  Here  it  is, 
in  essence: 

“For  the  past  three  months  it  has 
been  evident  that  the  United  States  is 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  During  this  period  a  degree  of 
cooperation  has  prevailed  by  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  among  leaders  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  in  Congress. 
Now  this  era  of  harmony,  such  as  it 
has  been,  is  to  end.  The  country  is 
about  to  plunge  into  the  chaos  of  a 
Presidential  campaign. 

“Because  it  believes  partisan  conflict 
at  this  time  a  catastrophe  which  must 
be  avoided  at  all  costs,  the  Pioneer 
Press  suggests  a  coalition  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  a  genuine  NA¬ 
TIONAL  ADMINISTRATION,  with 
former  President  Calvin  Coolidge  as 
President  and  former  Governor  .\lfred 
E.  Smith  as  Vice-President. 

“The  Pioneer  Press  is  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  Mr.  Coolidge  and  Mr. 
Smith  are  available  for  this  patriotic 
service  if  the  nation  as  a  whole  calls 
upon  them.  There  are  grave  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  an  innovation,  but 
patriotism  is  capable  of  overcoming 
them  all.  It  remains  for  the  nation  to 
make  its  desire  known.” 

«  *  * 

HE  editor  argues  the  matter  at 
length,  but  no  additional  light  is 
thrown  on  the  asserted  availability  of 
Mr.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  they  could  not  resist  a 
patriotic  “draft.”  Of  Mr.  Smith’s  posi¬ 
tion  it  is  said  that  under  a  coalition 
government  “the  American  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency  can  assume  its  proper  importance, 
with  larger  responsibilities  and  co-equal 
authority  over  policies." 

«  *  * 

I  CAN  think  of  no  greater  blessing 
that  might  be  bestowed  on  the  news- 
lepers  of  this  country  than  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  discriminating  phrase  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  familiar  and  much  abused 
term  “the  press.”  W’hen  Col.  Lind¬ 
bergh,  for  instance,  refers  to  the 
“press,”  in  a  statement  issued  through 
the  police,  he  is  speaking  of  the  1923 
daily  newspapers  of  this  country.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  public  accepts  such  meaning 
and  thinks  immediately  of  local  news¬ 
papers  wherever  located.  But  really, 
as  I  find  out,  Col.  Lindbergh’s  use  of 
this  collective  noun  is  strictly  limited. 

Here  is  what  the  Colonel  gave  to  the 
world  on  Wednesday  of  this  week :  “We 
are  extremely  anxious  to  reestablish 
contact  with  the  kidnapers,  and  while 
we  sincerely  appreciate  the  cooperation 
we  have  received  from  many  press  or¬ 
ganizations,  our  attempts  are  still 
greatly  hampered  or  made  impossible 
by  press  activity.” 

Now.  be  assured.  Col.  Lindbergh  was 
not  referring  to  the  whole  press  when 
he  said  that,  but  to  certain  individual 
New  York  newspapers  that  have  been 
playing  up  stories  about  ransom 
amounts  without  any  basis  in  fact,  pos¬ 
sibly  putting  high  figures  into  the  fiend¬ 
ish  heads  of  the  kidnapers.  I  happen 
to  know  that  Col.  Lindbergh  is  sincere¬ 
ly  grateful  for  press  cooperation,  ex¬ 
ert^  individually  and  through  all  press 
associations  and  services.  He  under¬ 
stands  fully  that  he  is  the  most  favored 
individual  in  the  matter  of  having  news¬ 
papers  respect  his  special  desires  that 
ever  lived  in  the  land.  He  does  not 
believe  that  “the  press”  has  hampered 
his  attempts.  His  statement  referring  to 
“press  activity”  bears  only  on  a  couple 


of  New  York  “tabs”  which,  he  says, 
complicate  the  whole  matter.  I  base  this 
assertion  on  conversations  held  with 
him  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  The 
need  is  fdr  discrimination,  so  that  no 
injustice  will  be  done. 

*  4i  * 

COL.  LINDBERGH  has  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  possible  great  harm 
he  might  innocently  do  to  newspapers 
of  the  country  by  a  generalized  state¬ 
ment  concerning  “press  activity”  in  his 
case.  He  accepts  this  view.  Col.  Lind¬ 
bergh  is  a  flier  and  not  an  expert  in  the 
line  meanings  of  published  matter.  Also 
ho  is  a  frightfully  worried  man.  One  of 
less  character  might,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  go  clean  wild.  I  am  not  sure 
i  would  care  much  about  closely  drawn 
jiublic  statements  if  my  baby’s  fate  were 
in  an  unknown  balance.  None  but  harsh 
and  unfeeling  critics  will  care  to  pick 
up  Col.  Lindbergh’s  published  state¬ 
ments  and  try  to  read  hostile  meaning 
into  them.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that 
he  is  as  sane  and  just  as  I  have  found 
him  to  be  in  recent  days. 

rt  m 

IT  is  preposterous,  and  on  its  face  un¬ 
kind,  for  any  newspaper  to  discuss 
increased  ransom  figures  on  the  basis 
of  mere  rumor.  I  do  not  charge  that 
it  is  malicious,  of  course,  but  surely  it 
shows  small  comprehension  of  the  kid¬ 
naping  problem.  This,  I  might  add, 
is  no  longer  a  private  matter,  rather 
a  national  cause.  The  truth  is  that  Col. 
Liixlbergh  is  not  a  rich  man,  meaning 
one  in  possession  of  any  such  sums  of 
money  such  as  have  been  so  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  by  irresponsible  writers.  This 
assertion  is  also  based  on  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  see  little 
common  sense  in  the  act  of  any  writer 
creating  a  myth  about  the  “millionaire 
flier.”  This  only  adds  to  the  problem. 
*  * 

The  best  news  policy  I  can  think  of 
in  the  Lindbergh  case  is  publication 
of  authenticated  facts,  with  very  care¬ 
ful  weighing  of  published  matter  for 
eflPect  on  the  kidnapers.  Some  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the  country  have 
been  content,  recently,  to  publish  nothing 
at  all,  or  at  most  a  few  paragraphs  ad¬ 
vising  readers  of  actual  official  develop¬ 
ments.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
instance,  has  recently  been  carrying  a 
small  box  on  page  three  which  merely 
outlines  the  day’s  developments  as  they 
have  been  officially  announced  or  have 
been  established  as  true  by  reporters. 
On  several  occasions  New  York  Times 
has  carried  nothing,  and  generally  New 
York  newspapers  have  similarly  been 
playing  the  story  down.  Anything 
which  touches  upon  the  movements  of 
the  Lindbergh  searching  party  anywhere 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  “loaded.” 

*  *  * 

HIS  is  the  first  time,  I  feel  su-c, 
that  I  have  ever  uttered  an  opinion 
in  these  columns  which  favored  sup¬ 
pression  of  legitimate  news.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  felt  about  any  story  as  I 
do  about  the  Lindbergh  case.  In  the 
first  place.  I  am  as  sure  of  Col.  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  integrity  and  high-mindedness 
as  I  have  ever  been  about  any  man. 
However,  please  understand,  he  is  not 
what  we  know  as  a  “man  of  the  world.” 
In  the  narrow  sense  he  is  not  sophisti¬ 
cated.  Secondly,  the  kidnaping  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  made  for  the  press,  not 
by  the  press.  It  is  poignant,  touching 
the  inner-conscience  of  untolij  millions. 
Also  I  feel  that  the  case  is  without  a 
parallel,  in  that  it  es.scntially  means  that 
the  whole  American  system  of  justice, 
the  press  and  even  common  public  safety 
are  actually  cowering  before  mocking 
gangdom.  The  racketeer  game,  which 


started  in  the  middle  west,  thanks  to 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  en¬ 
force  prohibition  laws,  or  whip  brazen 
conspiracies  between  the  underworld  and 
traitor  public  officials,  has  swept  the 
whole  country  and  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
naping  without  doubt  is  a  piece  of  it. 
Therefore,  ordinary  customs  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  set  at  naught.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  would  have  been  un¬ 
believable  only  five  years  ago,  expe¬ 
diency  becomes  even  more  real  and  de¬ 
sirable  than  principle.  It  is  like  war, 
and  indeed  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  has  re¬ 
cently  referred  to  the  whole  condition  in 
this  country  as  “more  dangerous  than 
war.”  The  enemy  is  hidden,  but  we  know 
it  exists.  Col.  Lindbergh’s  feeling  that 
information  which  is  calculated  to  give 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  kidnapers  must 
be  suppressed  is,  I  believe,  shared  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  American  citizens. 
Professional  publicists,  believing  in  the 
larger  aims  of  public  information,  may 
theorize  all  they  wish  to,  but  they  must 
in  the  end  come  down  to  the  practical 
fact  that  the  circumstances  in  this  case 
are  most  unusual  and  that,  in  all  rea¬ 
son,  the  chances  of  recovering  the  baby 
are  best  favored  by  suppression  rather 
than  by  publication.  Finally,  the  su¬ 
preme  object  is  to  restore  the  child  to 
its  mother’s  arms.  Whatever  this 
costs,  in  whatever  terms,  does  not 
matter. 

*  *  * 

COL.  LINDBERGH  receives  more 
than  3000  letters  per  day.  He  knows 
how  the  people  are  feeling.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  correspondence  that  is 
passing  between  readers  of  newspapers 
and  editors,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  on  the  Lindbergh  case.  Largely 
it  comes  from  women,  often  highly  in¬ 
fluential  in  their  communities.  It  is 
sometimes  quite  bitter  and  critical.  One 
woman  wrote  to  an  editor  saying :  “We 
(women)  do  not  expect  that  your  paper 
will  publish  the  details  of  the  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  case.  We  know  that  the 
event  has  occurred  and  we  are  willing 
to  wait  for  a  finale.  I  say  this  because 
I  can  see  how  the  publication  of  this 
matter  may  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
kidnapers.  I  un'i'**-«tand  that  newspa¬ 
pers  think  they  have  an  obligation  to 
keep  the  public  informed,  but  in  this 
case  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  willing 
to  release  your  paper  from  such  obliga¬ 
tion.  .Ml  we  want  to  know  is  that  the 
dear  baby  has  been  found  and  restored 
to  its  home.”  Call  this  letter  illogical, 
advocating  a  dangerous  precedent,  or 
what  you  will,  still  no  one  can  question 
its  utter  sincerity.  Women  are  feeling 
the  Lindbergh  case.  Most  men  are  only 
thinking  about  it.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
the  most  delicate  case  newspapers  have 
ever  had  to  deal  with. 

*  *  * 

IDO  not,  by  any  means,  underesti¬ 
mate  the  possibility  of  evils  to  come 
from  this  conspicuous  instance  of  sup¬ 
pression.  It  will  make  reporting  diffi¬ 
cult  for  years  to  come.  If  the  Lind¬ 
berghs  are  favored,  why  not  any  hum¬ 
ble  citizen?  That  will  be  a  cry  which 
will  not  down  for  a  long  time.  In  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  only  last  week,  in  a  kid¬ 
naping  case,  a  lawyer  wrote  to  the 
local  editor  threatening  suit  if  he  pub¬ 
lished  even  the  main  fact  of  the  story. 
Obviously  this  was  a  direct  reaction 
from  the  Lindbergh  news.  This  letter 
makes  you  think.  In  the  large  view, 
who  will  say  that  the  best  interests  of 
society  are  served  by  suppression  of 
news,  even  though  it  concerns  brutal 
kidnaping  of  little  children?  In  New 
York  Times,  recently,  I  noticed  a  state¬ 
ment  that  2,000  kidnapings,  mainly  of 
adults  and  gangsters,  have  happened 
in  the  country  within  a  couple  of  years. 
.Abduction  is  now  an  established  part  of 
the  wolfish  gangster  business.  How  is 
it  to  be  met  if  public  opinion  is  not 
aroused  to  its  infamy?  The  only  way 
to  get  action  from  the  people  of  this 
country  in  such  matters  is  to  startle 
them  into  it  by  presentation  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  details,  making  them  suffer  some 
of  the  agonizing  suspense  that  is  borne 
by  the  affiict^  family  and  friends. 
Suppression  violates  the  whole  principle 
of  the  free  press.  It  breeds  suspicion 
and  makes  for  confusion.  Ignorance  is 


the  great  unpreparedness.  An  incod 
petent  or  un^lieved  press  is  iintl^l 
able  in  a  government  depending  on* 
informed  electorate. 

*  *  * 

My  argument  has  now  completed t 
circle,  indicating  that  in  fact  I 
do  not  believe  in  news  suppression,  bg 
make  special  exception  of  the  T-ij^ 
bergh  case  because  it  is  near  enough  ta 
me  to  be  felt  in  all  its  horror.  I  eg 
only  plead  that  practical  consideratkjB 
in  the  known  circumstances,  are  rooR 
appealing  than  logic.  If  it  be  not  trcR 
son,  I  might  content  myself  also  wit 
this  thought :  It  is  well  enough  to 
hold  full  press  freedom  as  the  ro(fc 
foundation  of  democratic  institution 
if  and  when  democratic  institutionian 
operative.  Are  they  operative?  1% 
answer  is  to  be  found  on  first  paggj 
day  by  day.  ” 

*  *  * 

The  following  box  appeared  on  thi 
first  page  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  one  day  last  week,  and  I 
dare  say  was  also  used  in  many  odw 
newspapers,  which  ought  to  give  a  ett- 
tain  statesman  in  Washington  a  brag[ 
new  set  of  ideas.  I 


AW-W-W,  SENATOR! 

By  Associated  Press 

Washinxtun,  April  14. 

ANOTHKK  opponent  of  the  first- 
class  mall  Increase  before  the 
finance  committee  was  Janies 
8.  Wiley,  New  York,  representiv 
the  Knvelope  Mannfactnrers’  Asee- 
elation. 

He  advocated  that  Instead  thr 
second-class  rates  be  boosted,  teD- 
Inx  the  committee  the  Kovernsssal 
shoold  “no  lonaer  subsidize  nesrs- 
papers  and  magazines.’' 

“I  ran  assure  yon,”  said  Seastsr 
Reed  (R.,  Penna.)  that  no  news¬ 
paper  will  print  what  yon  are  sew 
say  Ins." 

Kh,  Senator? 


I  SUPPOSE  it  is  heresy  to  suggafi 
it,  but  I  often  think  some  newspfii«| 
might  make  a  hit  by  making  free  or 
of  the  old  idea  of  shirt-tail  editoriaKi 
little  interpretative  adds  appendfid  t»j 
news  items  under  a  three-em  dash.  Tte 
should,  of  course,  be  labeled  “editoriil,* 
so  the  reader  will  not  be  confuted  v 
between  fact  and  opinion.  Many  ftt 
tors  would  not  for  an  instant  Ptn^l 
editorials  to  run  off  of  the  editorU 
page,  and  they  may  be  right,  but  it  ii 
really  only  a  newspaper  conventiHI] 
One  can  imagine  a  valuable  service  tt 
the  reader  from  such  practice  and  whit 
unnumbered  bluffs  could  be  effeettfik 
called  in  print!  With  this  plan  theeBj 
torial  writer  would  sit  right  at  the  cow- 
desk,  and  editorials  would  be  nuuk  w 
each  edition,  to  run  concurrently  with 
the  break  of  the  news.  The  evils  which 
might  creep  in  are  obvious,  but  I  c» 
also  see  much  good  from  the  scheng  ii 
intelligently  operated. 

WWW 

I  ONCE  worked  for  a  publisher  whi, 
begged  me  never  to  publish  an  ech*. 
torial  on  any  break  in  the  news 
least  12  hours  had  elapsed.  His  isfr' 
tense  was  that  it  was  necessa^  for  the 
writer  of  opinion  to  permit  his  reasoj 
ing  faculties  to  mature  and  also  to  » 
sufficient  time  to  study  the  subj^J^ 
all  angles.  Above  all,  he  wished  te 
bend  backward  to  be  fair  to  everyoA 
including  all  the  horned  devils  of  » 
community.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tw 
dear  old  gentleman  was  a  consuniiRw 
pussy-f(X)ter  and  conservative.  I*  ** 
could  have  eliminated  the  editorial^^ 
and  printed  all  of  our  stuff  credited  i* 
the  A.P.,  or  some  other  safe  ag^t 
he  would  have  been  a  happy  man. 
dens  would  have  rolled  off  botl^f  W 
shoulders.  My  notion  of  a 
torial  is  a  worthy  statement  in  pi™ 
which  hits  off  a  news  situation  vmh  w 
least  possible  delay  and  with  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  public  oi  w 
meaning  of  events,  according  to 
honest  and  presumably  intelligent 
of  the  editor.  A  two  word 
wonderful,  when  it  manages 
business,  as  in  the  case  cited  fro^  . 
Stackpole’s  newspaper  in  HarrisWt^ 
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